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PREFACE. 


This book is merel}’” a collection of such portions of Vols, U.-A. and 
IL-B. of the series of Rajputana Gazetteers as relate either to the 
Me^rar Residency (as it existed till quite recently) or to the Udaipur 
State, The chapter on the Bhils has been added because it may be 
of interest and because these people are numerous here. The above 
statement \rill explain why page 124 is immediately followed by page 
225, and why, after reaching page 242, we start again with page 1 
(statistical) tables. The arrangement has had the advantage of 
saving both time and moneys and has also been followed because only 
about forty copies of this book (intended solely for the use of the 
Udaipur Darbar and its officials, or of Political and Medical Officers 
connected with Mewar) have been printed. All others who may be 
interested in this State will find in either VoL II.-A. or IL-B. of the 
Rajputana Gazetteers (1908) everything that is mentioned here. 
Blank leaves have been introduced in order to admit of the insertion of 
additions, corrections, criticisms and the like, the object being that 
the book may as far as possible be kept up to date, and that in this 
way the labours of the officer who may be called on some years hence 
to revise it may be materially lightened. 


K. D. E. 
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THE MEWAR RESIDENCY. 


This volnmc deals \vith the fonr States — Udaiour (or Jlewur), 
Dfinparpur, Banswura and Partubgarh — which form* the Mewfir 
Residency, and it will bo convenient to begin with a short account 
of this import-ant political clmrgc. 

The Kcsidenc}^ is situated in the south of Rajputrina between 
23® 3' and 25° 58^ north latitude, and 7 i® I'and 75® 4T cast longitude. 
It is bounded on the north b}’ the British District of Ajmer-Mcrwara 
and the Shfihpura chiefship ; on the north-east Jaipur and Bundi ; 
on the east by Kotah, the Nhnbahera paraav a (jf y and certain 
States of Central India; to the south are several States belonging 
cither to Central India or the Bombay Presidcnc}’. as well as the 
Jhulod subdivision of the British District of Punch I^Iahrils; while, 
on the west, the Aravalli hills separate it from Sirohi and Jodhpur. 

The Residency has a total area of 1(5,970 square miles, and in 
1901 contained seventeen towns and 8,359 villages, with 1,330,283 
inhabitants. In regard to area and population, it stood third among 
the eight political divisions of Rujputrma, while tlm number of per- 
sons per square mile was 79 as compared with 76 for the Province ns 
a whole. Of the total population, Hindus formed nearly 69, Animisfcs 
(mostly Bhils) 2], and Jains about six per cent. The only towns 
that contained more than 10,000 inhabitants were Udaipur (45,970) 
and Bhllwura (10,340). 

The first Political Agent apj)f>intcd to Mcwfir was Captain James 
Tod, well hnown as the author of The Aoioials and ayitiqvAUcs of 
Ttdjasthdn, and ho served as such from March ISIS to June 1822, witli 
headqtmrters at Udaipur. The Agency was abolished in 1831, the 
temporary charge of our relations with the IMahfirnna of Udaipur 
being entrusted to the Superintendent of Ajmer, but it was re- 
established at Nimach in 1836, and there it remained until 1860-61, 
when the headquarters were transferred to Udaipur where they still 
arc. In 1881-82 the designation of the charge was changed from 
Agency to Residency. 

Subordinate to the Resident arc: — (1) an Assistant who is in 
local charge f of Dilngarpur, Bfinswara and Partfibgarh, and whose 


*Tlto Tank parfjann of N'lmbnliora nnd the rndoro parffancr of Nandwai (or Nand* 
w 39 ) are also for cortnio purpOHea under tho political clmr /50 of tho Roflidont. 

f Tbi/? is tbc caRO at tho present time fOotobor 1000), but a change is impiinorit ; 
tho pofit of ia to no abolmbcd, and tho three States aro to bo placed under 

a Hcparato Agent. 







PART L 


Udaipur (or Mewar) State. 




CHAPTER I 


Phvsical Aspects, 

The State is situated in the south of Rfijputana between the 
parallels of 23° 49' and 25° 23' north latitude, and 73° 1' and 75° 49’ 
cast longitude, and has an area of 12,691 square miles. It is thus, in 
regard to size, the fifth State in the Province. 

/ It is bounded on the north by Ajmer-Monvara and the Shuhpura 
^chiefship; on the west by Jodh^nir and Sir oh i : on the south-west by 
Idar; on the south by Dungarpur, Banswuia and Partubgarh; on the 
east by Sindhia’s district of Nimach, the Kiinbahera district of Tonk, 
and Bundiand Kotah; and on the north-east, near the cantonment of 
Deoli, by Jaipur. Almost in the centre of the Slate lies the G^Yal^or 
pargana of Gangfipur, consisting often ullages, while further to the 
cast is the Indore pargana of Nandwas or Nandwai with 29 villages. 

The boundary towards the south-east is very irregular and not 
easy to follow on the map. The territories of several Slates interlace, 
and portions of Gwalior, Indore and Tonk are encircled on all side's by 
i\fQwar. Similarly, numerous 2 )atches of Udaipur territory are ciuiroly 
separated from the main body of the State, namely one in Shfihpura 
on the north, another in Jodhpur near Sojat on the north-west, a 
third in Idar on the south- west, and several in Gw^alior, Indore or 
Tonk on the south-east and east. 

The State is sometimes called Udaipur (after its capital, wdiich 
was founded by Rana Udai Singh about 1559), and smuotimes Alcwar. 
•The latter w’ord is a cornipled form of the Sanskrit meaning 

the country of the Mods or Mcos — a tribe which is now' numerous in 
/Alwar and Bharatpur, and will be described in a later volume of this 
series. 

The norbliern and eastern portions consist generally of an elevated 
plateau of fine open undulating country, though there are long strips 
of w’astc and rocky eierraSj with single lulls rising here and chero in 
the plains. The southern and W'estern portions, on the other hand, 
are for the most part covered with rocks, hills and fairly dense jungle; 
more particularly, the rugged region in the south-west, which embraces 
the wildest portion of the AnTvallis and is known to British political 
administration as the Hilly Tracts of Mewar. It has been roughly 
estimated that nearly two- thirds of the State ore plain country, and the 
rest hilly and mountainous. 

The great w'otershed of India, dividing tho drainage of the Bay 
of Bengal from that of the Gulf of Cambay, runs almost through the 
centre of Mc^vfir, and may be described by a line divuvn 1‘rorn Niniacli 
to Udaipur, and thence round the sources of the Baniis by the elevated 
plateau of Gogunda and the old hill-fort of Kumbhalgarh, up the 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


the sea, and the width of the bed is about 1,000 yards. It next 
breaks through a scarp of the Patar* plateau, the bed getting 
narrower and nniTOWcr, and after a sinuous course of thirty miles it 
receives the Buinani at Bhainsrorgarli. The water-level here is 1,009 
feet above the sea, giving a fall of 157 feet in the tiiirty miles iVom 
Chaunlsgarh, or about five feet per mile. Some Uiree miles above 
Bhainsrorgarli are the well-known cascades or chtdis, the chief of which 
has an estimated fall of sixt}^ feet. Hero whirlpools are formed 
in huge perpendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between 
some of which there is communication under ground ; and in one place 
the bed of this might}’ river is no more than about three 3Mrds 
bro.ad", though a short distance lower down, the width exceeds a 
quarter of a mile. 

From Bhainsrorgavh the Chambal flows north-east for some six 
miles, and then leaves Udaijnir territory. The rest of its course lies 
in, or along the borders of the Bundi, Kotah, Jaipur, Karauli, Dholpur 
and Gwalior States, and it eventually falls into the Jumna 25 miles 
south-west of Efnwah in the United Provinces. The total length of 
the river is about G50 miles, but the distance from its source to 
its junction with the Jumna is onl}^ 380 miles in a straight line. 

The Banas (the “hope of the forest”) is said to be named after a 
chaste shepherdess who, wl)i!e disporting in its waters, espied to her 
horror an intruder gazing on her charms; she prayed for aid to the 
guardian deity of the place, and was metamorphosed into the stream. 

It rises in Uie Arfivalli Iiills in 25° 3' N. and 73° 28' E. about 
three miles from the fort of Kumbha] garb, and flows southward until 
it meets the Gogfmda plateau, when it turns to the cast and, cutting 
through the outhdng ridges of the Arfivallis, bursts into the open 
country. Here on its right bank is the famous Vaishnava shrine of 
Nathdwara, and a little further on, it forms for a mile or so the 
houndai^' between Udaipur and a small outlying portion of Gwalior 
territory, while near Hamlrgarh the Rajputana-^Malwa Railway 
crosses it by a bridge. Continuing oast by north-east, it approaches 
the i\[rindfilgarh hills, and is joined by the Bemcli on the right bank 
and the Kothari on the left; it next flows, first north and tlien 
north-east, along the western base of the Jahnzpur hills, passing 
within three miles of that town, and finally leaves the State near 
the cantonment of Dcoli. 

Its subsequent course lies in, or along the borders of, the Ajmer 
District and the States of Jaipur, Bundi, Tonic and Karauli, and it 
eventually falls into the Chambal in latitude 25° 55' and longitude 
76° 44'. Its total length is about 300 miles. 

The Banas is not a perennial river, and in the hot weather usuall}^ 
contains only pools of water, hut in i\Icwrir its bed is hard and rocky, 
and water is long retained under the surface to percolate through to 
the wells sunk cver^nvhere on cither bank. 

The Bcrnch river rises in the hills north of Udaipur, and is first 

• Tlie namo given to tte 7)lateau tipon wbich lict? most of Uic territory of Kotah, 
ttnd parts of Bundi and Mewar. 
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Jai Samand (Jaya Samudra — the sea of victory). The dam is 1,252 
feet long and 116 feet in height ; its breadth at the base is seventy 
feet and at the top sixteen feet. The centre is occupied by a quad- 
rangular Hindu temple 'which shows fine carving. At the northern 
end is a palace with a courtyard, and at the southern end a pavilion 
(darihhdna) having twelve pillars. Between these buildings are six 
smaller domed pavilions or chhatris, and near the water’s edge, on 
pedestals, is a range of elephants with their trunks upturned. On the 
hills to the south are two palaces, and from the smaller of these a fine 
view of the lake is obtainable. Behind the dam, at a distance of 
about a hundred yards, is a second wall 929 feet long and 100 feet in 
height, with a breadth of thirty-five feet at the base and twelve at 
the top. The space between these two walls is being gradually filled 
in with earth. Canals carry the water to certain villages on the Avest, 
and the area irrigated in an ordinary year is estimated at 12,000 
acres or about nineteen square miles. 

The Raj Samand is situated about 36 or 37 miles north by north- 
east of Udaipur, and just to the north of Kankroli (25° 4' N. and 
73° 53' E.). It is three miles long by 1|^ broad, receives the drainage 
of 195 square miles and has an area of nearly three square miles. The 
lake is formed by a dam built at the south-western end by Rana Raj 
Singh I. between 1662 and 1676. Its construction served to alle- 
viate the sufferings of a starving population, and it is the oldest 
known famine relief work in Rajputana. It is said to have cost from 
96 to 115 lakhs of rupees, or between £640,000 and £760,000. 
The dam forms an irregular segment of a circle nearly three miles 
long ; the northern portion, which lies between two hills, is about 
200 yards long and 70 yards broad, and is entirely faced with white 
'marble from the adjacent quarries at Rajnagar, Along the front, a 
flight of steps descends to the water’s edge, while jutting out into the 
lake are three marble pavilions — two of sixteen columns each and one 
of twelve — all richly sculptured in different patterns. Juke the Jai 
Samand, this lake was for many years but a reservoir possessing no 
means of distributing the water stored, but between 1884 and 1886 
canals were constructed and now irrigate about 2,000 acres, or three 
square miles, in an ordinary year. 

Another lake of nearly equal size, the Udai Sagar, lies eight miles 
east of Udaipur, being 2^ miles long by broad ; its area is about 
two square miles, and it drains 185 square miles of country. The 
water is held up by a lofty dam of massive stone blocks, thrown across 
a narrow outlet between two hills, a little to the south of Debari at 
the eastern entrance to the Girwa or Udaipur valley. The embank- 
ment has an average breadth of ISO feet and was built by Rana Udai 
Singh between 1559 and 1565; at either end are the remains of 
temples said to have been destroyed by the Muhammadans. The area 
irrigated from this reservoir is about 1,500 acres yearly. 

The two remaining lakes mentioned above as among the finest — 
the Pichola and the Fateh Sagar — are situated at the capital, and are 
described in the article thereon. 


Baj Samand. 


Udai Sagar. 


Plcliola and 
Fateh Sagar. 
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UDAIPUR STATE. 


Earthquakes. 


Floods, 


tlie Boufch-wesfcera monsoon fails early, that from the south-eask 
usually comes to the rescue later in the season ; so that the country is 
never subjected to the extreme droughts of western Bajputana. 

The average annual rainfall at the capital since 1 880 has heea 
about 24 J inches, of which some seven inches are received in July, 
a similar quantity in August, and five inches in September.* The 
maximum fall recorded in any one year was nearly 44i inches in 
1808, and the minimum just under ten inches in 1899. 

The rainfall in the south-west is usually in excess of that at iho 
capital, the averages for Kherwara and Kofcra being 2G J and 31 J inches 
respectively! a maximum of 61 inches at Kotra in 1893 and a 
minimum of Oh inches at Klierwara in 1899. Statistics are also avaih 
able for several places in the disti'icts, but only for a few years or for 
broken periods, and they must be treated with cautious reserve, 
Kumblialgavb, situated in the lieart of the Aravallis over 3,500 
feet above the sea, probably gets as much rain as, or more than, Kotra, 
while the average fall in the north and north-east of the State is 
sligh% less than tliat at the capital. 

Ear t.h quakes are practically unknown. The administration report 
for 1882-83 mentions one as having occurred at Kotra on the 16th 
December 1882, It, lasted nearly three minutes, travelling from east 
to west, and was followed by frequent shocks, those of the 23rd Janu- 
ary and 17th February 1883 having been the moat noticeable, The 
earthquake of December 1882 was also felt at Udaipur, and a temple 
situated on the peak of a high hill not far from Elding ji, some twelve 
miles to the north, suffered much damage. ” 

serious Hood during recent years occurred in September 
1875, and was due to unusually heavy rain over the wliole country. It 
was described as very disastrous, and carried away a large portion of 
ime standing crop, ^ So great and sudden was the rise of water in the 
iichoJa lake tlmt it flowed over the embankment of that portion 
faown as the Sariip Sagar and threatened its entire destniction. 
Had it given lyay, a considerable portion of Udaipur and all the lower 
lands w.mld have been entirely submerged under an irresistible 
torrent, and the loss of life and property would have been great. The 
back retamiiig wall was breached, and the earthwork of a large por- 
tion of the embankment was oarried away, but the front wall stood 
and, the rain happily passing away, the pressure was reduced and 'the 
apprehended calamity was avoided. A handsome bridge of three 
arches over the Ahar river on the Nimaoh road about two miles 
fro'm the city Avas, ho^yeve^, destroyed. 


* See Table IV, of Vol. 11. B. 

■f For details see Tables IV. A and TV. B in Vol. II. B. 



CHAPTER IL 


Histort. 


The Mahiimnris of Udaipnr are the highest in rank and dicfnity 
araong the Rajput chiefs of India and claim descent from Kusa, the 
elder son of Rama, king of Ajoclhya(Ondh) and the hero of the famous 
poem, the Ramoyaim, Ko State made a more courageous or pro* 
longed resistance to the JIuhammndans, and it is the pride of this 
house that it never gave a daughter in marriage to any of the 
irusalman emperors, and for maii}^ j^oars ceased to intermarry with 
the other Rajput families who had formed such alliances. 

According to the local chronicles, the last of the descendants of 
Kusa to rule over Oudh was Sumitra, whom Tod considered to have 
been a contemporar}’ of Viknnnfidii^’^a (57. B.O.). Several generations 
later, Kanak Sen migrated to the west, and is said to have founded 
the kingdom of Yallabhi in Kathiriwfir. Here his descendants ruled 
for nineteen generations until the territory was sacked by invaders 
described as barbarians from the north, and the last chief, Silfiditya 
VI, was killed.^ 

About the middle of the sixth ccntur 3 ^ a member of the family 
then ruling at Yallabhi appears to have established himself in Idar 
and the hilly tract in the south-west of Mewar. His name was 
Gohfiditya or Gohil, and his descendants wore called after him 
Gohelots or Gahlots. Mixing in tlie wild sports of the Bhils, then as 
now the principal inhabitants of this part of the country, he soon 
gained an ascendancy over them and was chosen as their chief; and 
a Bhil, cutting his finger, impressed with its blood the tika or mark 
of chiefship on Golmditj’a's forehciul. This prncfcicc of marking the 
brow of each succeeding ruler of Jlcwar with blood taken from the 
finger or toe of a Blill is said to liave been observed until the middle 
of the fourtcentli century,’ when it fell into desuetude. 

The immediate successors of Gohfiditya were Bhoguditya or Bhoj ; 
Mahcndraji I; Nfigaditya; Siladitya (mentioned in an inscription 
dated C46); Aparajit (mentioned in an inscription dated GGl); 
Mahendrajl II; and Kalbhoja. One of the two last (it is not certain 
which) was better known ns Bfipa, and had his capital at Nagda, 
about twelve miles to the north of the present city of Udaipur. After 
residing here for some time, he Icft.to seek his fortune at Chitor 


Tho family 
migrate to 
Katbiawar, 


and thoiico 
to Rajputann. 


Tho elan 
first called 
Galliot. 


•Tho Vallabhi d^masty was founded in 495 by Sonapiiti Bhatarkn. Including 
him, tiicro were nineteen chiefs the last of whom, Siladitya VI, ruled about 7GC, and 
the dynasty was probably ovorlhrowii about this time an expedition from Sind. 

[C.;M. DufT, Chronolofji/ of India (1809}-Pagos 30, 07 and 308]. 
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TDATPUR STATE, 


Bajja, the 
first KaTral 
of Mcwur and 
the founder 
of the State, 
734 . 


where Eaja Man Singli of the Mori (Maurya) clan of Eajputs was 
ruling. The story runs that he led the Chitor forces againsb the 
Muhammadans on their first invasion of India from Sind and that;, 
after defeating and expelling them, he ousted Man Singh in 734 and 
ruled in his stead, taking the title of Eawal. Bapa was the real foun- 
der of the State, for while his predecessors enjo^^cd limited powers in 
the wild region "bordering on the Aravallis in the west and south-west, 
he extended his possessions to the east by seizing Chitor and the 
neighbouring territory; he is said to have died in 753. 

Of the history of the State up to the beginning of the fourteentli 
century little is known beyond the bare names of the rulers. A list 
will be found in Table No. V* in Volume II. B. The tAvelvc names 
from Khuman I to Saktikumar are taken from an inscription dated 
977, which was found at Aitpur (or Ahar) Tod, In his translation* 
Tod left out several names, namely Mattat, Khuman II, Mahayak, 
Khuman III and Bhartari Eh at IT, but with the help of a copy of the 
original inscription, recently discovered at Mandal in the house of a 
descendant of the Pandit whom Tod employed, it has been possible to 
supply the omissions ; and it may be added that these names are all 
confirmed by other inscriptions. 

Of the succeeding thirteen chiefs, Amha Prasad to Karan Singh I, 
the date of only one can be given, namely of Bijai Singh. The Kadmal 
copperplate grant, dated 1107, culls him Mahhraja Dhirai and says he 
had his capital at Nagda, and we know from the Tewar and Bhcra 
Ghat inscriptions (in the Central Provinces), dated respectively 1151 
and 1155. that he married SyamaladevI, daughter of Udayaditj^a Para- 
mu ra of l\Ialwa, and that their daughter, Alhanadevi, w'as wedded to 
Gayakarna, the Kalachuri king of Checli. 

The period from the time of Karan Singh I (towards the end of 
the twelfth century) to that of Tlamir Sin^h I (about the middle of 
the fourteenth century) is one regarding which tlie greatest confusion 
has hitherto existed, but much new and valuable information has 
just been obtained through tlie finding by Pandit Ganri Shankar of 
Uclfiipur of an old manuscript (the Ehlii’ig Maliaimyct) of the time of 
Eana Kiunbha. The difficulty has always been to fit in all the names 
of the chiefs mentioned in the bardic chronicles, especially since the 
dates of some of the earlier ones have been indisputably fixed by 
recently discovered inscriptions and documents. Tod got over it by 
following the poet Chand and putting Samar Singh into the twelfth 
century as the contemporary of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
king of Delhi, and by saying that from Rahup to Lakshman Singh, 
in the short space of half a century, nine princes of Chitor were 
crowned and at nearly equal intervals of time followed each other to 
the mansions of the sun.” 

now loiow that Samar Singh was alive up to 1299, only 
inc before Ala-ud-din’s siege of Chitor, and that in several 

inscriptions his dates are given as 1273, 1274, 1285, etc. The dates 

ani antiquiUzs of RijaHhan, Yol. 11, pages 802-3, (1829). 
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of his father, Tej Singh, and his graudfabher, Jet Singh, have also 
been definitely fixed in the same way. Instead of being the father of 
Karan Singh I, as stated by Tod, Samar Singh came eight generations 
after him, and was the father of Ratan Singh I, wdio, according to the 
Muhammadan historians, was the ruler of Chi tor during the siege of 
Ala- ud- din, and the husband of Pa dm am. It is also clear from trust-w 
worthy Hindu sources that Rana Lakshman Singli Avas one of tli^ 
principal defenders of Chitor daring this famous siege, and it has been 
recorded by Rana Kumbha that he, with seven of his sons, died in 
defence of the fortress. 

The Elding Mahatmya gives the clue to all this mystery, and 
enables us to reconstruct the history of this period on a sure basis and 
to reconcile the conflicting statements of the Hindu and Musalman 
chronicles of that time. It tells us that, after Karan Singh or Ran 
Singh, the Mewfir family divided off into two branches, the one with 
the title of Rawal and the other with that of Rana. In the Rawal 
branch w^ere Khem or KsheUx Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh, 
followed by Samant Singh, Kumar Singh, Mathaii Singh, Padam 
Singh, Jet Singh, Tej Singh, »Samar Singh and Ratan Singh I, all of 
whom ruled at Chitor ; while in the Rana branch were Rahup 
(a younger son of Karan Singh), Narpat, Dinkaran, Jjiskaran, Nagpal, 
Puranpal, Prithwi Pal, Bhuvan Singh, Bhim Singh, Jai Singh and 
Lakshman Singh, who ruled at Sesoda, a village in the western 
mountains, and called themselves Sesodias. 

Thus, instead of having to fit in something like ten generations 
between Samar Singh (who, we now know, was alive in 1299) and 
the siege of Chitor which certainly took place in 1303, we find that 
these ten princes were not descendants of Samar Singh at all but the 
contemporaries of bis seven immediate predecessors on the gaddi of 
Chitor and of himself, and that both Ratan Singh, the son oi Samar 
Singh, and Lakshman Singh, the contemporary of Ratan Smgh, were 
descended from a common ancestor, Karan Singh I, nine and eleven 
generations back respectively. It is also possible to reconcile the 
statement of the Musalman historians that Ratan Singh (called Rai 
Ratan) was the ruler of Chitor during the siege — a statement corrobora- 
ted by an inscription at Raj n agar — with the generally accepted story 
that it was Rana Lakshman Singh who fell in defence of the fort. 

The facts appear to be that when Ala-ud-din besieged Chitor, 
Rana Lakshman Singh came to the assistance of his relative, Rawal 
Ratan Singh, and in the course of the siege, which is said to have last- 
ed for six months, both were killed. Such of Ratan Singh’s family as 
escaped fled to the wilds of the Bilgar in the south, where they set up a 
separate principality, now divided into the two States of Dungar- 
pur and Banswara, each under a chief styled Maharawal. Ot Laksh- 
man Singh’s eight sons, all were slain at Chitor except Ajai Singh, 
who retired to Kelwara in the heart of the Aravallis, whence he con- 
tented himself with ruling as Rana over that mountainous country. 

According to the Musalman historians, the fort of Chitor was taken 
in August 1303. *‘The Rai” (Ratan Singh) '‘fled, but afterwards 
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surrendered himself and was secured against the lightning of the 
scimitar.” After ordering a massacre of 30,000 Hindus, Ala-ud-din 
bestowed the government upon his son, Khizr Khan, and called the 
place Khizrahad after him. It is known from an insenption found at 
bhttor that the fort remained in the possession of the Muhammadans 
up to the time of MuhammadTughlak (1324-51), who appointed Maldeo, 
the Sotiigara Chauhan chief of Jfilor (in Jodhpur), as its governor.' 

Ajai Singh died without having recovered the fort and was succee* 
ded b}" his nephew, Hamlr Singh 1, who at once made preparations to 
Chitor recapture it, and by marrying the daughter of Maldeo was not long in 
recovered. attaining liis object. This brought down Muhammad Tughlak with 
a large arm}^ but he was defeated and taken prisoner at Singoli, close 
to the eastern border of Mewar, and was not liberated till he had paid 
a large ransom, said to have been fifty lakhs of rupees and one hundred 
elephants, and ceded several districts. Hamir Singh gradually re- 
covered all the lost possessions of his ancestors, and died in 1364, leav- 
ing a name still honoured as one of the wisest and most gallant of chiefs. 

During the next century and a half the arms of Mewar were 
successful, and her subjects enjoyed a long rejiose and high prosperit}^ 

' Bamir was succeeded by his son Kheb Singh who, according to Tod, 
captured Ajmer and Jahazpur from Lilia Patlian, conquered Mandal- 
garh and the wild countiy in the south-east know as the Chappan, 
and gained a victory over the Delhi Musa 1 mans at Bakrol : but he 
met his death in an unfortunate family broil with his vassal, the Hura 
chieftain of Baabaoda in 1382. In the time of Buna Laksh Singh or 
Laldia (1382-07), lead and silver mines were discovered at Jawar, and 
the proceeds were expended in rebuilding the temples and palaces 
levelled by Ala-ud-din and in constructing dams to form reservoirs 
and lakes. 

Of Laklia’s numerous sons, Chonda was the eldest and heir w'hen a 
circumstance occurred which led him to forego Ins right and nearly 
lost the Spodias their kingdom. The Bath or Bao of Mandor sent an 
offer of his daughter in marriage and, Chonda being absent at the 
time, Bana Lakha jokingly remarked that it could not be meant for 
an old greybeard like himself but for Chonda, as in realit}’^ it was. 
This harmless jest was repeated to the latter who took exception to it 
and declined the match, wli ere upon the old Ban a, to avoid giving 
offence by refusing the proposal, accepted it for himself on the condi- 
tion that the son, if any, of the marriage should succeed him. Mokal 
was the^ issue of the alliance, and Chonda resigned his birthright, 
stipulating that he and his descendants sliould hold the first place in 
the councils of the State and that on all deeds of grant liis symbol, 
•u 1 ’ should be superadded to that of the Bana. This right is 

still held by the Rawats of Salumbar, the head of the Chondawat 
lamily of Sesodias or the lineal descendants of Chonda. The Bawats 
were for many 3 mars the hereditary ministers of the State, and when 
the treaty of 1818 was concluded, an attempt was made, but without 
si^cess, to obtain the guarantee of the British Government to this 
oihee being held by them. 
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Mokal succeeded his father as Eana in 1397, and for a time Chonda 
conducted public affairs to the great benefit of the State but, on the 
Rani (Mokal’s mother) becoming jealous of his influence, he retired to 
Mandu, whereupon Ran Mai Rathor, the Ranf s brother, took charge 
of the administration and conferred all the high posts upon his clans- 
men. Subsequent!}’', Me war is said to have been invaded by Firoz 
Khan of Nagaiir, who committed great depredations but was even- 
tually defeated and expelled. Rana Mokal was assassinated in 1433 
by Chacha and Maira, the illegitimate sons of his grandfather, 
Khet Singh, and was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, a minor. The 
affairs of State were still in the hands of the Rathors, but when 
Ran Mai caused the assassination of Raghu Dev, the young Rana s 
uncle, such indignation was aroused that Ohonda was appealed to for 
help. Hastening from Mandu, he arrived at Chitor and very shortly 
after, Ran Mai and many of his followers were killed, and Rathor 
interference in Mewar politics came to an end. 

Rfma Kumbha's rule wa^ one of great success amid no 
ordinary difficulties. The Musalmfm kings of Mrilwfi and Gujarat, 
who had by this time attained considerable power, joined forces to 
crush him, but he successfully repelled the attacks of both. He 
defeated* Mahmud Khilji of Mahva, kept him prisoner at Chitor 
for six months and, in commemoration of this and other victories, 
erected the triumphal pillar (Jai Stamhh) at the place last mention- 
ed. He also defeated Kutb-ud-din of Gujarat and the Musalman 
governor of Nagaur in Mar war. f 

Rana Kumbha is said to have been a great poet and the author 
of four books on Sciiigita Slidstrciy or music. He fortified his country 
with numerous strongholds, the chief of which was called Kumbhal- 
garh after him, and embellished it with several temples. He fell by 
the hand of an assassin — his eldest son — in 1468. 

Uclai Karan or Uda was the name of the parricide, but he is 
2 iassed over in silence by the chroniclers or merely alluded to as haitydro, 
the murderer. He ruled for live years, but was so universally de- 
tested that his younger brother Rai Mai had no difficulty in expel- 
ling him and seizing the gaddi. Uda is said to have fled to the king 
of Mfilwa for help and to have been killed by lightning, but Tod, 
while agreeing as to the cause of his death, sfcates that he humbled 
himself before the king of Delhi and offered him a daughter in mar- 
riage, ^‘but heaven manifested its vengeance to prevent this additional 
iniquity and j^reserve the house of Bapa Rawal from dishonour.” 


* Tlje Musalman historians call this a d^a^vn battle and say it took place near 
Mandttlgarh. “ The retreat was mutually sounded, but Mahmud returned to Mandu,” 

+ According to Firishta, IMahmud attacked and captured, though not without 
heavy loss, one of the forts in the Kunihiialgarh district about I'Ul, and then carried 
hy'storm the lower fuit of Chitor, the Rana escaping to tho hills. Again in 1456^ ho 
besieged Mfmdalgarli ; tiio garrison capitulated and tho Rfma agreed to pay ton lakhs 
of tanhas. Lastly, Kutb-ud*din is said to have twice defeated tho Rana near Kum- 
bhalgarh between 1455 and 1457. 

The engagoment at Niigaur is generally admitted by all Musalmfin historians to 
have ended in a victory for tho Rana. 


Kana 

Kumbha, 

1433-68. 
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EaiMal became Huna in 1473 and ruled iill 1508. During this 
period Gliiyas-ud-dxn of Slalwa invaded Mewar but was defeated at 
Mfindalgarn, and later on, he (or, according to Tod, IMuzaffar Shah 
of Gujarat) was taken prisoner hy Prifchwi lifij, the Rana s eldest son, 
and not released till he had paid a large ransom. Prilhwl Eilj died 
during the lifetime of Iris father, and the next clrief was the famous 
► Sangram Singli I or liana Sanga, under whom Me war reached the 
summit of its prosperity and is said to Ixave yielded a revenue of len 
crores of rupees yearly. 

The boundaries are described as extending from near Bayaua in 
the north and the river Sind on the east to Malwa in the south and 
the Aravallis on the west Tod tells us that 80,000 horse, seven Rrijas 
of the highest rank, nine Eaos and 104? chieftains bearing the titles 
of Rawal or Eawat, with five hundred war-eleixhaiibs followed Eana 
Sanga into the field. ‘‘The princes of jilarwar and Amber did him 
homage, and the Raos of Gwalior, A-jmcr, Sikrt, Eaisen, Kalpi, Chrin- 
deri, Bundi, Gfigraun, Rampura and Abu 'served him' as tributaries 
or held of him in chief.” Before ho was called on to contend with the 
house of Timur, he had gained eighteen pitched battles against the 
sovereigns of Delhi and Hlalwa, in two of which ho had been opposed 
b}’' Ibrahim Lodi in person. On one occasion (1519) he captured 
Mahmud II of Mfilwa and released him without ransom, an act ol 
generosity which even the Musalman historians praised, and his 
successful stoi'ining of the strong forts of llaiithambhor and IChandhar 
(now in Jaipur) gained him great renown. 

^ Such was the condition of I\Iewai* at the time of the emporor 
/ Babar’s invasion. The Tartar prince, having defeated Ibrahim Lodi 
and secured Agra and Delhi, turned his arms against the Eana, and 
the opposing forces fimb met at Ba^miui in Fcbruniy 1527. The garri- 
son of that place, having advanced too far into the country, was sur- 
prised and completely routed by the Rajputs, and a few days later, 
Babar s advance-guard under Abdul Aziz, proceeding carelessly, was 
cut to pieces. These reverses alarmed the empenjr who resolved 
to cany into effect his long-deferred vow to never more drink wine. 

and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utemsils used for 
drinking parties, were brolcen up, and the fragments distributed among 
the poor. Babar also assembled all his officers and made them swear 
that ‘‘ none of us will even tlx ink of turning his lace from this warfare 
nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues till his soul is 
separated from his body.” In these ways the emperor aroused the 
religious feeling of his army, and in the final engagement fought near 
the village of Khanua in Bharatpur on the 12th March 1527, the Raj- 
puts wore defeated with great slaughter. According to the iMewfir 
mnromclers, this averse was largely due to the desertion .of Salehdi, the 
of Raisen (now in Bhopal), who went over to Babar with 
. horse. Sanga was v'oundcd in this battle and was carried 

^ ^ village of Baswa in Jaipur, where he died in the same year, not 

without suspicion of poison. ^ “ He exhibited at his death,” says Tod, 
but the fragments ot a warrior”; be bad lost an eye and an arm, was 
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a cripple owinp to n limb having been broken by a cannon-ball, and 
he counted cight}^ v/onnds from sword or lance on various parts of his 
body. 

Ranu Saiiga was succeeded (1527) by his son, Ratan Singh II, 
who after ruling for four years, ^Yas killed by Rao Sumj Mai of Bundi, 
whom ho killed simiiUancoiisly. and (he next chief of Mewfir was 
Vikramfiditya, a younger son of Sanga, He alienated the attachment 
of his nobles hy neglecting them for men of low degree, such as wrest- 
lers and prize-fighters, and Bahadur Siulh of Gujarat, taking advantage 
of the fend which tlins arose, invaded Mewarand took Chitor in 1534-. 
The fort was as tisiml gallantl}' dehmded but, tliough the Rfithor queen- 
mother is Knd to have personally headed a sally in which she was 
slain, it M'as of no avail. As on the previous occasion when Chitor fell, 
the funeral pyre was lighted, the females were sacrificed thereon, and 
the garrison nislied fortli to destruction. In the .siege and storm no 
less than 32,000 Rajputs arc .^^aid to have fallen. The emperor Humfi- 
yun, hearing of the capture of the fort, marched against Bahadur Shfili 
and defeated him near Mandasor ; wlicreupon VikTainndit 3 ’a regained 
his cajntal but, continuing liis insolence to his nobles, was assassi- 
nated in 1535 by Bnnblr, tlie natund son of Rnnfi Sanga *s brother. 
Banbir ruled for about two years when he was dispossessed by Udai 
Singh and the nobles. 

Udai Singh was Rana from 1537 to 1572 but, according to Tod, 
" had not one qualit}" of a sovereign; and wanting martial virtue, the. 
common heritage of his nice, he was destitute of all.” lie founded 
Udaipur city in 1559, and eight years later (15G7) occurred the last 
siege and sack of Chitor, on this occasion at the hands of the emperor 
Alcbar. 


Second Bftck 
of Chitor, 
1034. 


Chitor 

regained. 


I ^iird and 
pack of 
fChiior, 1567. 


The Runa abandoned the fort early in the siege, taking refuge in 
the RajpTpla hills of On jam t, hub his absence did not facilitate its 
capture. There was still a strong gaiTison led by such heroes tis 
Jai ]\Ial o f Bad norland ^ Pat tfi of lOnwh, but notwitlislnnding their 
^lant efforts' the place was taken. Akbar carried on his approaches 
with caution and regularity; liis trenches are minutely described by 
Firishta, and resembled those of modern Europe. The object, how- 
ever. was not to establish a brcaching-battcry but to get near enough 
to sink mines. ThLs was done in two places and, the troops being 
prepared, fire was sot to the train, 'i'he explosion was the signal for 
the stonning party to rush forward, but it had onl}^ taken effect in one 
of the mines and, while the soldiers were crowding up the breach, the 
second mine exploded, destroyed many on both sides, and caused such 
a panic as to occasion the iinmodinto flight of the assailants. Opera- 
tions had now to be recommenced, but Akbar, when visiting the 
trenches one night, saw a light on tlic fort-wall and fired his favourite 
matchlock at it ; the ball wounded Jai Mai who happened to be on 
the battlements superintending repairs, and the Musalrafin records 
state that the omjicror, who liad jiroviously called his gun duruaU 
anddz or the straight-thrower, thereupon dubbed it sangrdnit as 
having earned ilio name of a hero. Jai Ma), scorning to die by a 
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distant shot, was, In the next attempt of the garrison to drive back the 
enemy, carried out on the shoulders of a stalwart clansman, and was 
killed fighting as he wished. All, however, was of no avail, and the 
fearful closing scenes of the earlier sieges were repeated. Of the 
garrison, which consisted of 8,000 soldiers 'and 40,000 inhabitants, 
30,000 are said to have been slain and most of the rest were taken pri- 
soners. A few escaped in the confusion by tying their o^vm children 
like captives and driving them through the emperoris camp; they 
by this means passed undiscovered, being taken for some of the 
followers."' 

Akbar marked his appreciation of the valour of Jai Mai and 
Patta by having effigies of them carved in stone whicli^ he placed on 
stone elephants at one of the principal gates of the Delhi fort. There 
they were seen and described nearly a century later by the traveller 
Bernier, but they were subsequently removed by Aurangzeb. The 
two figures, discovered about 1863 buried among some rubbish in the 
fort, are now in the museum at Delhi, while one of the elep)hants is 
in the public gardens there, but the otlier seems to have disappeared. 

Some months after the fall of Chitor, Ijdai Singh returned to his 
State, and he died at Gogunda close to the Avestern border in 1572, 
being succeeded by his eldest son, Pratap Singh I, whom the Mu- 
salman historians usuall}^ call Kfina Kika. Possessed of the noble 
spirit of his race, Pratap meditated the recovery of Chitor, the vin- 
dication of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its power; 
and elevated with this design, he hurried into conflict with his 
powerful antagonist. But it Avas not Avith the Musalmans alone that 
he had to contend but with his own kindred in faith as Avell as 
blood, for the combined tact and strength of Akbar had brought to 
his own side the chiefs of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner and Biindi. The 
magnitude of the peril, hoAveAw, merely confirmed the fortitude of 
the gallant Pratap Singh who, sheltered in the hills, caused the plains 
of MeAvar to be desolated Avith the view of impeding the imperial 
forces. 

f In 1576 Akbar despatched a large aiany under Man Singh, the son 
of Eaja Bhagwan Das of Amber, to subjugate the Rana, and a des- 
perate battle was fought at Haldighfxt near Gogiinda. According to 
the local records, the imperial troops were at first routed, but a 
rumour that the emperor himself aa’^us ab hand Avith reinforcements 
encouraged them to return to the attack, and they eventually g.ainecl 
a complete victory. The Muhammadan account f is as follows: — 
“Some desperate charges Avere made on both sides, and the battle 
raged for a watch Avith great, slaughter. The Rajputs in both 
armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other .... On that 
day Rana Kika fought obstinately till he receumd Avounds from an 


For a further account of this siege, see Elliot’s JUstory of Indian Vol. V, pages 
170-74 and 325-28; also Bow’s Tdi story of Uindustdiii Vol, II: Elphinstono’s Sistorij 
of India, Vol. II, oto. . 

tH. M. Elliot, Mxstory of India, Vol. V, pages 398-99, 
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arrow and from a spear; he then turned to save his life and left the 
field of battle. The imperial forces pursued the Rajputs, and killed 
numbers of them .... Next day, Man Singh went through the 
pass of Haldeo and entered Gogunda.” 

Some two years later, an army under Shahbfiz Khan, with whom 
were associated Bhagwan Das and Man Singh of Amber, captured 
the forts of Kumbhalgarh and Gogunda, and generally laid waste the 
country. Hemmed in on all sides and unable to struggle any longer, 
Pratap Singh decided to abandon Me war for a home on the Indus, 
and had actually descended the Amvallis when his minister Bhim 
Sfih placed his accumulated 'wealth at his disposal and urged him to 
renewed efforts. Collecting his straggling adherents, the Ran a sud- 
denly returned, and siirpj’ising the imperial forces at Dewair (in the 
south of Merwara), cut them to pieces, and he followed up his advam 
tage with such celerity and energy that in a short campaign he re- 
covered nearly all his temtor}^ ami remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion till his death at the village of Chawand in 1597. He felt, 
however, that his work was incomplete. Udaipur was still but a 
capiml of huts, and on his death -bed, he made his nobles swear that 
no palaces should be built there till Chitor had been recovered. Thus 
closed the life of a Rajput whose memory is even now idolised by 
every Sesodia. 

He -was succeeded by his son, Amar Singh I, who had been his 
constant companion and the partner of his toils and dangers. Ini- 
tiated by his sire in every act of mountain strife and familiar with 
its perils, Amar Singh entered on his career in the very flower of 
manhood, and during the remainder of Akbar’s reign was left un- 
molested. Jahangir, however, determined to conquer Mewar and 
subjugate Amar Singh whom lie described as “the greatest of the 
zaimnddrs of Hindustan. All the rdjds and rais of the country 
have acknowledged him and his ancestors to be their chief and 
head. , . . Not one of them has bowed the neck in submission to 
any king or emperor of Hind.’’ 

Jahangir, in . order to excite family discord, began by installing at 
Chitor, as Rana, Amar Singh’s uncle, Sagra, who had gone over to the 
Mughal side in Akbar’s time and is mentioned by Abul Fazl as a com- 
mander of 200. He next despatched a large army under his son Parwez, 
but it was completely defeated^' near Untala. Fresh' troops under 
Mahabat Khan, Abdullah, and other amirs failed to effect the desired 
object, so the emperor moved his camp to Ajmer with the avowed in- 
tention of placing himself at the head of the forces employed against 
the Rana, because, to use^bis own words, he felt assured that nothing 
of any importance would be accomplished ” till he himself went thither. 
This was in 1613. The army was, however, actually commanded by 
his son Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan, and it plundered Mewfc 


♦ Jahangir docs nob mention the defeat. Ho the campaign was suspended by 
the unhapp 5 ' outbreak of Klrnsru, and ho had to recall Panvez to protect Agra. [H, M. 
Hlliot, Eittory of India^ Vol. VI, page 33CJ. 
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ideas of the Divinity ^vith such pure philanthropy, that it may 
challenge* competition with any epistolary production of any age, clime 
or condition/’ Tliis protest so enraged the emperor that in 1680 he 
sent an overwhelming army whicli destroyed many temples and idols 
at Cliitor, Slfindalgarh, Udaipur and other places, the inhabitants 
having, as usual, vac;xted these towns (which they know to be indefen- 
sible) and retired to the Iiills, but in the more serious warfare the 
imperial troo])s were on more than one ocwisioii severely handled, 
name!}* near Gogunda, in the Desuri pass leading down into ^larwar, 
and lastly in the ricinily of Chi tor. 

The Slusalrnfm accounts, while full of details regarding the conquest 
of the low country and tlie number of temples levelled with the 
ground, contain no mention of any reverse. They tell us that the 
itana, unable to resist any longer, threw himself on the mercy of 
prince Jin ham mad Arnm and implored his intercession with the king, 
oflcring the parganas of JIandal, Pur and Badnor in lieu of the 
jazia^ The Icing lent a favourable ear to these propositions ** and, at 
a meeting bctxvecn prince Ar.am and the Rana, the latter “ jnade an 
oflcring of 500 ashrafis and 18 horses with caparisons of gold and 
silver, and did homage to the prince v/lio desired him to sit on his 
left,” while in return he received a ''khiUdt a sabre, dagger, charger 
and elephant. liis title of Kuna was acknoxvlcdgcd, and the mnk of 
commander of 5,000 was conferred on him.’* 

About this time (IGSO), Raj Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son Jai Singh U wlio, in the followung year, concluded a treaty with 
Anrangzeb in whicli the right of imposing the capitation- tux was re- 
nounced. He subsequently constructed the dam of the famous Dhcbar 
lake, called after him Jai Samand, and he died in 1098. His son 
Arnar Singh II bcc;nne Runa and, ten yearn later, formed an alliance 
with the iMaburujas of Jodhpur and Jaipur for mutual prorcctiou against 
the Muhammadans. It was one of the conditions of this compact that 
these chiefs ^hould regain the privilege of marriage xvith the Udaipur 
family, which had been suspended since they Inicl given claughtors to 
the emperors to wed, but the Runa unfortunately added a proviso that 
the son of an Udaipur princess should succeed in preference to any older 
son by another m other. The quairels to which tins stipulation gave rise 
led Inter on to the conquest of tlie country by the Marathas, at whose 
hands iMewar suffered more cruel devastations than it had ever been 
subjected to by the Muhammadans. 

Amar Singh died in 1710 and was succeeded by his son Sangrani 
Singli II, under wliom the >Statc prospered. Bahadur Shfih conferred 
the pcf.rganas of Pur and JIundal on Mexvati Rurn Baz Khan xvlio, 
supported by a large army, advanced to take possession, but he was 
defeated and slain at Hurra by the lianas troops. On the accession 
of Farrukh Siyar, the allies (Mewur, Jodhpur and Jaipur) commenced 
operations by expelling the Mughal officers and overthrowing the 
mosques which had been erected upon the sites of Hindu temples, and 
shortly afterwards, the Rana concluded a treaty with the king of Dellii 
which, though it admitted subordination, was in all other respects 
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favourable. Sangram Singh died in 1734 at a time when the Mughal 
empire was rapidly declining and the Marathfis had begun to overran 
Central India. He was followed by his son Jagat Singh 11. 

During his rule (1734-51) the Maifithfi power waxed greater, and 
the surrender to them hy Muhammad Shah of the chaxUli, or one-fourth 
part of the revenues of the empire, opened the door to the demand of 
the claim from all the territories subordinate to in. Accordingly^ in 
173G, the Kana concluded a treaty with Baji Rao by which he agreed 
to pay Rs. 1,60,000 annually to the Peshwa. A few y^oars later, the 
proviso in the triple compact already noticed beg;m its fatal mischief. 

Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had a son, Mlidho Singh, by 
a daughter of Rana Amar Singh II, and an elder son, Isri Singh, by 
another wife. To defeat the proviso and strengthen Isri Singh, he 
married the latter to a daughter of the Ruwat of Salumbar, the most 
powerful of the Udaipur nobles, in order to secure for him a strong 
party in Mewar itself. On Jai Singh’s death in 1743, Isri Singh 
succeeded at Jaipur, but Rana Jagat Singh supported by arms the 
claims of Madho Singh and, on being defeated, called in the aid of 
Malhar Rao Holkar and agreed to pay hiin‘ ‘ eighty lakhs of rupees on 
tlie deposition of Isri Singh. The latter is said to have poisoned 
himself' while Holkar received in part j)a\'mGnt the rich district of 
Rarapura, which was thus lost to Mewiir. 

Thereafter it became the custom, for the redress of any’ real or 
suj)posed \Yrong, to call in the aid of the Maifithas, who thus obtained 
a lirra footing in the State, and became the referees in all disputes 
(deciding, of course, in favour of the highest bidder) and the virtual 
rulers of the country, supporting their armies by’ devastating the 
villages and levydng y^early contributions on the inhabitants. 

The successors of Jagat Singh were his eldest son Pratap Singh 
11 (1751-54), his grandson Raj Singh II (1754-Gl), his second son 
Ari Singh II (1761-73), and another grandson, the son of the last 
named, Hamir Singh II (1773-78). Throughout their rule the rav- 
ages and exactions of the Marathfis continued. The conntiy had 
become so impoveilshed that Raj Singh was ** compelled to ask 
pecuniary aid from the Biulimaii collector of the tribute to enable 
him to marry the Rathor ehieftain’s daughter.” Soon after Ari Singh’s 
succession the forces of Holkar, under pretext of recovering arrears, 
advanced almost to the capital, and were only checked hy a payment 
of fifty-one lakhs. In 1764 a famine afilicted the land; flour and 
tamarinds were equal in value, and were sold at the rate of a rupee 
for one pound and a half. A few years later, the nobles formed a 
party to depose Ari Singh and set up a youth called Ratna, alleged 
to have been the posthumous son of Rana Raj Singh. To suc- 
ceed in their designs, they called in Sindhia who, after defeating 
Ari Singh in a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, invested Udaipur 
city which was saved only by the talent and energy of the minister 
Amar Ohand. 


* Some say 6-1, others 100 laklis. 
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The siege had lasted six months when Sindhia, to whom time was 
treasure, agreed to retire and abandon the pretender Eatna on pay- 
ment of seventy lakhs, but as soon as the treat}’ was signed, he de- 
manded twenty more, Amar Chand indignandy tore up the document 
and sent the fogments with defiance to Sindhia who, alarmed at his 
resolute spirit, reopened negotiations and finally agreed to take 
sixty-three lakhs. About half of this sum was paid in jewels, specie, and 
gold and silver plate, and the districts of Jawad, Jiran and Nimach 
were mortgaged for the remainder. Two years later (1771), the rich 
province of Godwuz’, which had been conquered from the Parihar 
chief of illandor before Jodhpur city was built and which had been 
made over temporarily to Maharaja Bijai Singh of Marwar to preserve 
it from the pretender ftitna, was lost as the Rathor declined to 
give it up. 

Ranfi Aui Singh was killed by Maharao Raja Ajit Singh of Eundi 
when out shooting with him in 1773. It will be remembered that in 
1382 Kfinri Kliet Singh was murdered by Lai Singh of Banbaoda, 
who was the brother of Bar Singh, Rao of Bundi. On that occasion a 
d 3 nng sail is said to have prophesied that ''the Rao and the Rana should 
never meet at the ahaira or spring-hunt without death ensuing”, 
and -the prophecy lias indeed proved true, for, besides the case of Ari 
Singli just noticed, Rana Ratan Singh II and Rao Suraj Mai, while 
shooting together in the Bundi jungles, killed each other in 1531. In 
consequence uf these unfortunate incidents there is a feud between 
the two houses which is not yet forgotten. 

During Hamir Singh’s brief rule, the exactions of the Marathas 
continued, and Mewar lost more territory. Sindhia dismissed the 
Rana’s officers from the districts which had been merely mortgaged to 
him, and seized other parganaSy while Holkar made himself master 
of Niinbahera. It has been estimated that, up to 1778 when Hamir 
Singh died, the Marathas had extracted from Mewar about 181 lakhs 
of rupees in cash, and lemtory of the annual value of 28 lakhs. 

Hamir Singh was succeeded by his brother Bhim Singh (1778- 
1828). Tlie commencement of his rule was marked by sanguinary 
feuds amongst the nobles, which rendered his country an easy prey to 
the Marathas who, for their own aggrandisement, identified themselves 
with all parties by turns. Mewar was laid waste by the armies of 
Sindhia, Holkar and Amir Khan, and by many hordes of Pindari 
plunderers, while the Rajput nobles were not slow in usuiping crown 
lands. The towns were deserted, the country became a wilderness, 
and the Rana was reduced to absolute poverty and dependent for the 
means of subsistence on the bounty of Zalitn Singh, the regent of 
Kotah, ^yho allowed him Rs. 1,000 a month. The revenue of the 
Midlsa or crown lands was reduced to only half a lakh per annum, 
while the chief’s retinue could barely muster fifty horsemen. The 
distractions were increased by a ruinous war between the Maharajas of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand of 'the Rrma’s daughter, Krishna 
Kunwari, until tiie dispute was compromised by poisoning the un- 

gill* 


Malmrana 
Bhim Singh, 
1778-1828. 
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At length in 1817 the British Government resolved to extend its 
^influence and protection over the States of Eajputana, and Bhiin Singh 
' eagerly embraced the opportunit^o A treaty was conchided on the 
13th January 1818, b)" which the British Government agreed to pro- 
tect- the piincipality of Udaipur, and bo use its best exertions for the 
/resr-oration'* of tlie territories it Jiad lost, when this could be done witli 
propriety; the Mahariinaf on his port acknowledged Bidtish supre- 
lrJac 3 ^ and agreed to abstain from political correspondence with other 
chiefs or States, to submit disputes to the arbitration of the British 
Government, and to pa^^ one-fourtli of t he revenues as tribute for five 
3 ^ears, and thereafter three-eighths in ]ierpetnity. In 1826, however, 
the tribute was fixed a't three lakhs in the local currency, and in 1810 
this was reduced to two lakhs (Imperial). 

Captain (afterwards Lieut.-Col.) James ^iVnd, whose valuable book, 
The AnrnaLs and antiquities of RujasHinn, is widcl^^ known in Bajpii- 
tana as the Tod-ndmali , was tlie first Political Agent appointed to 
Udaipur. As the countiy was utterly dasorganised and decided inter- 
ference was noccssaiy to restore the State to pros 2 )ei'ity, ho was direct- 
ed to take the control v>f affairs into his own hands. The result \\a$ 
that t he net revenue increased from about Ks. 4,41,000 in 181 9 to nearly 
Rs. 8,80,000 in 1821 but, on this minute iiiterforence being gradually 
wibhdiawu, the State again became involved in debt, the Brilish tri- 
bute remained unpaid, with arrears amounting to nearly’^ eight lakhs, 
and the incoming revenue' was anticipated. It became necessary again 
to place the administ,rai ion in the hands vi' the Political Agent. The 
Mabarana was given an allowance of Ks. 1 ,f )00 a day% and cerbaiti districts 
were reserved for the regular payment- of tlio t-nbutc and liquidation 
of arrears. The depf ndent condition lo which the chief was reduced, 
although th(i result- of his own improvidence, was 'only authorii-od as a 
ternj^oraiy ineabiuv, ina?^mnch as it pmalysed all spontaneous and in- 
dividual action witliiii the State, and in i826, therefore, the authority 
of the Maharuna uas ru-estabiished, and tlie interference of the Poli- 
tical Agent was again ^si^hdraw^, hut, wiihui a few months, extrava- 
gance and Oppression liccamo as rile ns they' had over been before, and 
the roads were almost impassable to single travellers. 

Maluirrma Bhim Singh died on the 81st March 1828, having 
leaint neither humility iiom atliictiun nor wisdom from poverty. 
He held fast hy his laults and Wf^aknesses to liis death, and lio 
wa^s accompanied to tlie funeral pyre by four wives and four coii- 
Maliarana cubuics. He Was sucocoded In^ ins son Jawan Singh, who gave 
himself up to debauchery and vice. Within a few years 'the tribute 
had again fallen heavily into arrears, the State was overwheliucd 
with debt, and there \va.s an annual deficit of two laklis of rupees. 


Treaty with L 
the British^ 
Government 
1818. 
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Accortlingly, in 1838 the' Court of Directors ordered that if the 
Mnharana should foil in his ongagfinents to liquidate the irn'cars, a 
territorial or other bufiiciout seeiiriiy should be* required. 

Jawun i^ingh died withotit is*^ue on the 3tah Au,i;ust 1838; three 
'wives and .--ix coneiibines were burnt witli him ; and iris adopted son, 
Sanlar Singh of the Dagur lh)uily, succeeded to an inheritance 
of debt amounting to mure than 19^ lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
eight lakhs were on account of tribute. This chief was very 
unpopular with his nobles and, in 1811, with a view to strengthen 
his authority, desired to .subsidise a regiment of infimtiy to be 
stationed at ids ea])ital, but the prof>osaI was not accepted. He died 
on the 1-lth July 1S12, only one cuncubine becoming with him, 
and he v/as .succeeded by hi>s younger brother, fe'arup Singh, whom he 
ln*ul adopted. 

{ llis nde a as marlccd by ihc iniruiiuction of several refonns and 
by a gencndly ])raisewortiiy management of the finances. During 
the 3lutiny of 1857 he lio'^pitably sheltered a number of English 
families from Isimacli, and ia* died on the 17th Novemher J8dl. 

The, following extract Inun the on the Polificai Adminis- 

(radon of PaJpnOhut lor the years Ihd 5-07, giving an account of the 
last known (or, at ati}' rate, the last well-known) case of mil in the 
31ewrir State, may be of interest : — “ After the liemise of the last 
Mahriraiia of Utlaijuir, the lii'st Hindu prince of India, tlio acknow- 
ledged head of the lb'fj]>uts, and tlie ruler of a principality wherein 
ancient eustorns and usages arecheiished more religiousl}^ than perhaps 
in any other State, each wile was Miccessively asked to jireserve the 
honour of tlie Sesodia tribe, the chief of which had never burnt alone. 
One and all must ])ositiveiy declined, anti a favonntij slave girl was 
then ajipoahal to by her brother I hi .sjieahing to the wretched girl, 
lie dwelt strongly upon the fact that all the late chief s lawfullj’-married 
queens liad refused to jueserve tlie lioiiour of the house; and that the 
greater credit would retloumi upon her, were she prepared to set an 
example of devotion to tliosc wlio so wilfully doclinefl to evince an}^ 
themselves; that their ])crversity, in short, had afforded her an 
ojiportuniiy to earn n world-wide reputation for fidelity, which it 
were madness to neglect. Ills arguments ])revailcd, and t he misguided 

woman consented to die 'i'hc royal coiq)sc, dressed up 

in regal attire, was 'convoye<l from the palace to the burning place 
(called the Mahfisati) in a sjieoics of seflnn-clmir ; the funeral 
procession, composed of all loyal subjects of the Stale, one and all, 
liigh and low, rich and poor, even the successor to the throne, 
proceeded the whole distance on foot; one alone in this vast 
multitude was allowed to ride, and she find but a shoit tunc to live. 
Mounted on a gorgei>n.sly capirisoned hoise; herself richly attired as 
lor a fehtivo occasion, literally covered with jewels and costly 
ornaments; her hair loose and in disorder; her whole countenance 
wild witli the excitement of Uic scene and the intoxicating effects of 
the drugs slm Imd swallowed, slie issued forth will) tlit3 body. As 
customary on such occasions, the victim, as the jirocession moved on, 


ilalifirunii 
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unclasped the ornaments with which she was jjrofusel^’’ decorated, and 
flung them to the right and to the left amongst the crowd. On 
reaching the Mahasati, in a space closed b}’ tent walls, the corpse was 
unrobed, and the slave girl seating herself with tlie head of the 
lifeless body in her lap was built up, as it were, with wood steeped in 
oil. The kanats or canvas walls were then icniovcd, and the pjre 
lighted ; and as the flame shot up bright and flerce, tlie crowd 
around liaised a great clamour, wdiich lasted until the dreadful .scene 
was over.” 

The writer of the above, Colonel W. F. Eden, tlie Governor 
GenoraVs Agent, concluded by remarking : — “ Shocking as this mix 
was felt to be, the fact that every wife had, for the first time in 
the annals of ]\rewai% declined to die on such an occasion, cannot 
but react favourabl}" on the feelings and sentiments of other Efijput 
families.” 

Maharana Sarup Singh was succeeded b^" Ins nephew Shambhu 
Singh, to whom the privilege of adoption was guaranteed in 1862 by 
the British Oovernmont. During liis minority the administration was 
carried on by a Council wdth the aid of the advice of the Political Agent, 
but this body worked badly, and it was evcntualh" found nocossarv to 
entrust greater power to the Agent. This measure was attended 
with success. Many reforms were introduced; the civil and criminal 
courts were placed on a more sati>>foctory footing : life and property 
were better secured by tlie formation of police; the ]ail was reorganised, 
a high school establi.shcd, and the hospital was impioved. Public 
works received attention, and roads to Xlmach and Dosuri w’ci’e cons- 
tructed. Moreover, the revenues were so economically managed and 
snpervi.sed that, when the reins of government were handed over to 
the young chief in November 1865, the cash balance in the treasury 
exceeded thirty lakhs. Thereafter, aflairs continued to progress satis- 
factorily. The Maharana’s liberality and good management during 
the famine of 1S6S~69 met wdth the cordial appi'oval of Government, 
and he was created a G.C.S.L in 1871 : he died, ]io\vever, at the 
early age of twenty-seven on the 7t]i October 3 874, 

Sajjan Singh, his first cousin, was selected as his successor, and 
the choice was confirmed by the British Government. Objections to 
the succession -were raised by his uncle Sob an Singh who, in spite of 
repeated ^varnings, refused to tender his allegiance to the Mahfiranri, • 
and as he continued to sot his authority at defiance, a small force of 
Udaipur troops faded by a detachment of the Mewur Bhil Corps, was 
sen to 1 educe his fort of Bagor. Sohan Singh surtendered without 
a s o Doing fired and was removed as a State prisoner to Benares, 

^ alimyed to return to Udaipur on certain conditions in 3880. 

Singh being a minor, the State was managed for about 
® "" Council aided by the Political Agent, but he was 

powers on the IStli September 1876. He 
attended the Imijerial assemblage at Delhi in January 1877 , when 

Mn nineteen (the nsuai salute of the 
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suppress and absolut-ely prohibit the manufacture of salt in any part 
of the State, also to abolish the levy of all transit-duty thereon ; and 
as compensatioz^ fur these concessions, it receives from the Government 
of India a sum of Es. 2>04,150 yearly. Again in 1880, with the view 
of beuefiting its subjects, it abolished the duties levied on many 
commodities, and retained them only on opium, cloth, cotton, 
tobacco, giir, iron, nnalmd, timber, gcL'nja and silk cloth. Among 
other events of this rule may be mentioned the starting of settlement 
operations in certain Iclidlsa districts in 1879 and the construction of 
several irrigation works. Maharana Sajjan Singh was created a 
G.C.S.L in 1881, and died without issue on the 23rd December 1884. 

The unanimous choice of the family and leading men fell on 
Fateh Singh, the third son-' of Maharaj Dal Singh, jagirdar of 
Sivrati, and a descendant of the fourth son of Eana Sangram Singh II. 
The selection having been accepted and confirmed by Government, 
Fateh Singh was duly installed as Maharana on the 4th March 1885 
and is still ruling. For a few months he carried on the government 
Muth the assistance of the Eesident, but was invested with full powers 
on the 22nd August 1885. He was created a G.C.SJ. in 1887, and 
in the same year, in commemoration of the jubilee of Her late 
Majesty’s reign, abolished transit-dues within his State on all articles 
except opium. In 1897 his personal salute was raised to twenty -one 
guns, and Her Highness the i^laliarani was appointed a member of 
the Imperial Ordenof the Crown of India. The more important events 
of the past twenty years have been the establishment of schools and 
dispensaries in the districts, the inti’od action of the land revenue 
settlement, the construction of a railway from Chitor to the capital, 
and the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. j 

The heir apparent to the gaddi is His Highness’ only surviving 
son, Maharaj Kiuiwar Bhopal Singh, who was born on the 22nd 
February 1884.^ 


Archseology, 

Mewar is rich in archaeological remains. Stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century B.O. to the eighteenth century A.D. are 
numerous, but none have been found on copper of a date earlier than 
the twelfth centur 3 ^ Of coins yet discovered, the following are the 
most ancient: — (i) Square silver and bronze, punch -marked with a 
variety^' of devices ; (ii) those of the Indo-Scythian series (second to 
fifth centuries); (iii) those of the Gupta dynasty (fifth and sixth 
centuries),- and (iv) numerous varieties called gadhid fimm the original 
bust having assumed the form of an. ass’ (gadha) hoof/aad belonging 
to the sixth to t^velfth centuries. Among buildings, the oldest are 
probably the two siiipas or topes at Nagarincar Chitor. On the lofty 
hill of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, the Kirtti Stambk 
of the tw^elfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Stambk of the 
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fifteenth century, as well as several temples and palaces. Ancient 
temples, many of which are exquisitely carved, exist at Barolli near 
Bhainsrorgarh ; at Bijolia; at Menfil near Begun; and at Eklingjl 
and Nagda, not far from Udaipur city. These are all described in 
Chapter XXL 





CHAPTER IIL 


The People. 

The first enumeration of the population touix jjiace in 1881, and 
the total numl)er of inhabitants was returned at 1,41)4,220 or 118 
to the square mile. The vState then oontained sevtm towns and 5,715 
village.s. It was foreseen fnun the firt-t that a house-to-house census 
or actual counting of individuals would not answer among the semi- 
bnrbarous Bhils and that to atteinj)t it would lead to a general rising. 
The wildest rumours were afioat regarding the object in viow. Some 
thought that the Government wished to ascertain how many able- 
bodied men were available fijr service in Kabul, or that the intention 
was to take away their wives from them in order that the race might 
become extinct, or that ,the census was merely a preliminary to fresh 
taxation, an idea doubtless stimulated at first by some over-officious 
enumerators enquiring the number of their cattle. The most ludicrous 
scare,however, wa*^ that the men and women were to be weighed and that 
marriages were to bo regulated according to the weight of the parties, 
the fat women being assigned to the stout men and vice vei^sa; this 
was gravely discussed in the presence of the Political Superintendent 
of the Hilly '^Practs, and formed one of the items which l lie disaffected 
Bhils entered in their schedule of grievances. 

It was, therefore, decided to simply ascertain through the head- 
men the number of villages *and hamlets and the number of huts in 
each, and to allow foui’ persons (two of either sex) to each hub. 
According to this rough method, which was observed only in the purel}^ 
Bhil country, the number of inhabitants worked out to 51, 07G, and 
this figure has been included in the total (1,494,220) given above. 

At the next census, taken in 1891, the Bhils still obje cted to being 
counted, and as the local authorities were unaid e to allay their fears, 
the same procedure as in 1881 was followed in regard to them. The 
total population was returned at 1,845,008, thus showing an increase 
of 350,788 persons or more tlum 23 per cent, during the decade; but 
there is reason to believe that these figures were considerably above 
the raarlc. For example, while the ennoncratccl population increased 
from 1,443,144 in 1881 to 1,710,570 in 1891 (or by 18 per cent.), 
the estimated number of unemtmeuded Bhll.‘> rose from 51,070 to 
134,429, or by no less than 1C3 per cent, during the same period; the 
series of prosperous seasons which the country enjoyed between 1881 
and 1891 could nob have benefited the Bhils to the enormous extent 
above indicated. Again, the total number of Bhils (enumerated and 
unenutnerated) in 1891 was returned at over 378,000, whereas ten 
years later, when these people were for the first time regularly counted, 
their number was found to be only 118,481. It is true that the tribe 
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suffered severely durinrr find immodiately after the great famine ol 
1899-1900 , but'it has never been suggested that the rate of mortality 
was as high as 70 per cent. ; on tl.c contrary, m t.ho official famine report 
Te rat. was csti.uated at from 23 t o 30 per con t. , Lnsi\y, it has been 
recorded that in 1891 the enumerating staff did not ventnic to enter 
many of the more inaccessihio villages, but were content to recoit 
as tho number of huts any tigure given t'tem hy tho hrst 
whom they liappencd to meet, instead of, as in 1681, obtaining that 
information direct from the lieadinan. It would seem therefore, 
that tlie number of unenumcrated Rhils was ovor-cstimat.erl 

The last censms took place on tlio night of the 1st Mai ch 1901, 
except in the Blul country wbevo the enumeration taken duniijj 
the (kvin thedast fortni-ht of Kehruarv, because counting by ingbt 
in laree strnjjirlin^r villages oxteiuling often for miles bhiough dense 
forest" ^v^^s iin practicable. It ^^as bolioved that the famine relief 
raeasuros which hud I'ccentlv lieen iimlalakeu for their preservalion, 
and the largo grant,, nf clolhing. soerl and cattle nnstmtingly given 
to them bv the committ'-e of the Indian Famine Fund bad rubbed oft 
a great deal of the shyness, savaar^rv and distiaist of the jShds, ana 
the result proved the correctness of tliis view. It was explained to 
them that one object of the counting was to ascertain liow many 
people might require food in the next famine, and tliis (i’7n 

ad V6iiire77i, assiduously applied bv the supervisors, appeam to ha-'O 

been most effcctiv^e. • 'vr - . 

The census of l.dOl mxis thus tlie first complete one taken in Mewni, 
and the total number of inhabitants was found to be 1, 01<S, 805 or 
826,203 less than in ISOI. For reasons already given, it is doiibthil 
if the decrease in population was as mucli as 45 per cent., but it 'vas 
certainly very great and was due to a scries of indifferent seasons 
culminating in the famine of lSf)P-1900, and to a severe type ot 
malarial fever, which prevailed in the autumn of 1900, and is said to 
have carried off more victims than the famine itself. ^ ^ 

The density per square mile in 1001 was 80 as compared with /ft 
for Rajputana as a whole; tin’s low figure is largely due to the 
scattered nature of the villages in the wild hill}’’ country in the west, 
south-west and south. 

I .. At the last census, the State contained fourteen towns, including 
' ^the small cantonments of Kherwfira and Koira, and G,030 villages. 
'The total number of occupied houses was 275,114, -and the avenage 
number of persons per liouse was 3*7. Of the towns, one (Kotva)haa 
a population of less than 1,000, si.x between 2,000 and 5,000, fi'C 
betAveen 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 smd 20,000, and one 
(the capital) between 40,()00 and 50,000, The urban population 
numbered 111,779, or nine per cent, of tho total populatioiy nf 
the State ; the average number of houses per town was 2,804 including, 
and 2,066 excluding the capital, vdiilo the average number of persons 
per house was only 2*85 — an extremely low figure, 

Of^the villages, 5,081, or more tlmn 04 per cent., contained 
than 500 inhabitants each, 245 Iiad between 500 and 1,000, 79 
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betTrecL 1,000 and 2,000, •while 25 had more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
The rural ppulatioii tnnnbored 907,020 occupjdng 235,850 houses, 
and these ligurcs give us an avemge of only 150 persons and 39 
houses per village, and of 3*84 persons per house. In the plain 
country the village sites .are usually compact groups of houses, while 
elsewhere tlie habitations are necessarily more scattered. The Blills 
and Girasias of tlie south and south-west reside in or congrega- 
tions of detached huts, which sometimes cover an immense area and 
are generally divided into a number of jjhalas or hamlets. The huts 
are built on separate hillocks at some distance from each other, and 
this mode of living, by preventing surprise, gives these wild races 
greater securit 3 ^ The jungle on the larger hills in the vicinity is 
allowed to grow so that, in case of attack, the Bhlls, with their 
families and cattle, can escape to it for cover. 

The people arc not disposed to move from their homes; indeed, 
the Bhils have alwaj's been so averse to migration that Tod has called 
them “tlic uncuUivated mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rocks and 
trees of their mountain wikis, to tlic .spot which gave them birth.” In 
1891 over 95 per cent, of the total population were born in the State, 
and by 1901 the proportion iiaci risen to more than 97 per cent. Such 
intei'cimnge of population as occiu's is almost enlirel}’ with the adjoining 
States or the J>ritish District of Ajmer-Mcrwani, and is largely duo to 
the marriage customs of the Hindus, which necessitate alliances with 
persons living .some distance awa}* ; .and in these transactions Mewar 
is general])' a loser. For examj^o, at the census of 1901, it was found 
that Mewar had received 12,290 pci-sons (6,408 being females) from 
oilier Slates in Kajpuluna, but hud given them 22,054 persons (13,818 
females), or a net Ions of 2,954 males and 7,410 females. Similarly, in 
its transactions with territories outside the Native SUxtes of Bujputuna 
sncli ii.s Centml India, Ajmer-Morwaraund Bombaj^, the State suffered 
a net loss of over 37,000 persons, of whom nearly 21,000 were 
females. 

The registration of births and deaths was started at the capital 
in 1882, at Chi tor in 1885, and at Bhihvara and Juhazpur in 1887, but 
the statistics are admittedly unreliable. In 1891, when these four 
towns contained a jjopulation of 72,428, the ratio of registered births 
per 1,000 of the population was 2G'(3, varying from 37*G at Jahazimr 
to 1G*D at Bhihvara, while timt of registered deaths was about 19, 
ranging from 14 at Bhihvara to 37*4 at Jahuzpur. In 1901 these 
towns contained G7,314 inhabitants and, while the birth-rate per 1,000 
fell to lO'G, the dcath-rutc rose to 47 *G, and in Bhilwara was as high 
as 83. More than seventy per cent, of the deaths were in either year 
ascribed to malarial fever. The system of registering vital statistics 
has never been extended to any of the districts, and no' returns have 
been received from the capital and Jahuzpur since 1902. 

'flic princijjal diseases treated in the medical institutions of the 
State are malarial fevers, diseases of tlie skin, ulcers and abscesses, 
respiratory and rheumatic aOections, and diarrha'u and dj’sontcry. 
Epidemics of cholera arc comparatively rare, but during the last fifteen 
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years fchere have been three outbreaks. That of 3 900 was of a severe 
type, and the mortality at the capital and in the liilly Tracts, notably 
at Kherwara, was very high. , v ^ 

Bubonic plague {mahaindr^t or (ja'^iUh-M-rnandagl) first visited 
the State towards the end of 1890, attacking some villages south of 
Gangapur, such as Lfikhora and LakhiniTii\vas, as well as Kaukroli 
further to the south-west. The disease is said to have been introduced 
by an astrologer from Puli (in Jodhpur) whore it had been raging for 
some months, and to have claimed a few hundred jicti ms, but it 
died out by the beginning of the Iiofc wcatlier of 1837. Tlie present 
eiiidemic started in Bombay in 1890 and, excluding seven cases wliich 
were detected at various railway stations between 1898 and 1002 and 
were ^n’omptly isolated, IMewar remained free for seven years. In 
August 1003, however, the disease was imported from Indore to 
Rajiawas, whence it spread to the neiglibouring villages, and two 
months later appeared in Chlioti Sadri. Since then, plague has con- 
tinued almost uninteri'uptedl}* up to the jircscnt time (April 100(1), 
and all parts of the country have at one period or another been affected, 
such as Jahuzpur, Bhilwara, I^umbhalgarh, Natlidwara, Udaipur, 
Bajnagar, Salumbar, Chitor, Chbotl Sadri, Bari Sadri, etc. Inchiding 
cases among railway passengers, there liavc alLogetliei’ been 12,587 
seizures and 11,205 deaths up to the end of March 1900. The only 
measures taken by the DaiUfir to deal with the disease liave been the 
evacuation and disinfection of houses, and the segregation of suff erers. 
Inoculation has not been attempted. 

The census report shows 191 persons to have been afflicted in 1001, 
namely nineteen insane, twenty-seven deaf and dumb, 140 blind and 
five lepers. These figures show an enormous decrease since 1S93, when 
tlie number of afflicted persons, excluding deaf-mutes who were not 
recorded, was returned at 2,875, of whom 41 G were insane, 78 were 
lepers and no less than 2,381 v^cre blind. The late laminc is doubtless 
jnainly responsible for tlie diminution in the numbers of tlic infinn 
wlio, dependent as they alwa3^s are on the help of tlicir x'clatives or on 
private charity, w*ere probablj^ among the first to succumb ; but the 
reduction of 94 per cent, in the number of the blind is to a consider- 
able extent due to the spread of vaccination and the greater readiness 
of the people to resort to the hospitals wdiere they’' receive skilled 
medical treatment. 

^ The proportion of females to 1,000 males has risen from 867 
in 1881 to 912 in 1891 and 914 in 1901. Of the. total population ut 
the last census 532,046, or more than 52 per cent., were males 
and 486,^59 females, and the rctiu'ns show that males exceeded 
every district or divisional unit except in the small estate 
of Sheopur (Patehgarh) where females were in a innjoriby^ of one, 
of Kumbhalgarli and Saira and the estates 
ot Bhainsrorgarh and Karjali the numbers were practically the same, 
lakmg the population by religion, 'the percentage of females to males 
was 87 ^ong Mi^almans, 89 among Animists, 91 among Jains and 92 
among Hindus. The last figure, together with the steady increase in 
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tho propoTtionato luimbor of foninlos since 1881, nud the fact thnfc in 
1001 there avoro more female than male children under five years of 
a^ro seem to show that the practice of female infanticide, once so com- 
mon amom:^ the Kajput^ and certairj other Hindus, has disappeared. 

At the last census nhont .‘18 per cent, of the peo])lc vrere returned 
as unmarried, 44 ns married and ]S widowed. Of tho males about 
4G per cent, and of the fo males only 28*7 per cent, were single. 
There were nltcigother 1,024 inaiTi^al foinalos to 1,000 married males, 
,and 1,841 widows to 1,000 widov.'ors. 'I'he relatively low jwoportion 
of iinmatTiod v;omen and tho hicrh prop'^rtion of widows arc the 
results of the custom which enforces the early marriage of girls and 
discoumges the remarriage t»r v/idows : wliile tho excess of wivOvS over 
husbands is due chiotly to p'dyg.’uny. Taking tlic 7)opuIntion by 
religions. vo‘ find (hat, among tho males, .10 ]Krcont. of the Jains and 
Animi'^ts. .15 p.*r cent, of the Hindus and .50 per cent of tho Musalmans 
veere married «)r widowed, and that, among tho fe males, the similar 
percentages v,*ere Aniinist*^ 05, Jains 07, ^lusalmunK 70 and Hindus 73. 
Among the Hindus marriage* is a ndigiou*^ sncmmenl. A man must 
marn* and beget children to i^erfonn his fnnoral rilc.s, lost his .spirit 
vramfer uneasily in the v>aste ]Jacc,s of the earth; and if a Hindu 
maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings sociril obloqtiy 
on her fimily and, acconling to certain te.xts, entails retrospective 
damnation on tlireo generations of ancestors. Early marriages arc 
common. Imt do not usually mark tin? com men cement of ronjugnl life. 
Thu«, nc'ariv H |><t crul. of Hindu btws and 10 ])or c<*nt. of Hindu 
girls under the ago of fifteen vmre eitlior married or widowed, and the 
figures for Musalmatis W‘Tc cmly sliglitU* loss; in the case of the 
J.ains and Animist^;. however, the age of marriage is generally later. 
Polygamy is not uncommon among the ]3h'ds, and is allowed by many 
Hindu castes; it is permitted in all case’s whore the first wife is 
l>arron or boars only fcintdo cliildrcn. Hivorco is also allowed by 
Jltihamm.adan law and among ihv BIuls and lower castes of tho 
Hindus, but is j^-ldom resoi led to ; polyandry is unknown. 

The kui gunge spoken by more than ninety ]kt cent, of the people is 
Mcumri.am^ aiudhersix p*T cent. r»r so sfieal: Bhil'i or VagdI. !Mmvarj 
is a variety of J^Iarwari which js the most, important of four main 
grou]H of jhiiastiiani. lihil), or tho Bfiil dialect, is, on tho other hand, 
Insed on Gujarati but is intermediate between it and Eaj as thank 
forming, in fa«‘t, a connecting liri): between tlu^ two. 

Of cartes and tribes mot v/itli in tlie State, the following wore tlic 
moM num<*rous in IfiOl : — Bliils (nH,13iS); ]Vrnl)njnns (04,317); 
Brfdiinnns (03,082); Eujpuis (01,837); Jats (58,314); Gujars 
(49.084); Jkdais G10,.542); Oadris (32, (>40); Kninluli-s (31,Gt59); 
Chamfirs (30,817): Hangis (28,317): Chfikars (27,024); Dhfikars 
(10,0.50): Minas (17,807); Mftlis (1.5, 580); and Nais (15,007).^ 

The Bhils formed more ilian lU per cent, of tljo entire population 
and were all returned as A))in)isls. They arc found throughout the 
♦State, but f heir real home is in Urn south and south^wost. An ac- 
count of them is given in l^art V of this volume. 
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The Mahajans or Banias or Vaisyas are, by occupation, mostly shop- 
keepers. traders and money-lenders, but many are in the service of the 
‘ State, and not a few follow agriculture. By religion more than two- 
thirds of them are Jains. The princij^al subdivisions of this caste 
found in Mewar are the Oswal and the Mahesri. 

The Brahmans come first on the list of social precedence; they 
perform priestly duties, or are engaged in trade, agriculture, and State 
or private service. Many of them livo by begging or hold land free of 
rent. Their various septs or gotras have never been recorded at 
any census, but the Paliwal, Bhat-Me^vara, Gujar Gaur and Audichya 
are said to be the most numerous. 

Included among the Rajputs are 161 Musalmans, enumerated 
chiefly in the Badnor estate close to the Merwura border, but of 
them nothing can now he ascertained ; the number of Rajputs pro- 
per is therefore 91,676, or about ono-eleventh of the population of 
the State. They are, of course, the aristocrac 3 ^ of the countr}’^ and, as 
such, hold the land to a very large extent, either as receivers of rent 
or as cultivators, and they are proud of their Avarlike reputation and 
p erne riZf arts an paints' af etiquette; hz(t as a raeCy they are maimed to 
live too much on the past and to consider any occupation other than 
that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignity: As culti- 
vators, they are lazy and indifferent and look on all manual labour as 
humiliating, and none bub the poorest classes wdll themselves follow 
the plough. The census report of 1901 docs not tell us the disposition 
of the Rajputs of Mewar by clans but it is believed that, in addition 
to the Sesodias, the Ratliors, the Chnuhruis, the Jhalas and the Pon- 
wars are most strongly^ represented. The Sesodia clan is of coui;se the 
most numerous and is divided up into 'a number of septs or families^ 
tlie‘ more important of which are called Cliondawat, Ranawat, Siirnng- 
devot and Shaktawat. The Ohondriwats are the descendants of 
Chonda, the eldest son of Rilnii Lakha, wdio in 1397 surrendered his 
right to the gacldi in favour of his younger brother Moknl ; the most 
influential members of this family^' are the Rawats of Saluinbar, 
Deogarh, Begun, Amet, Bhainsrorgarh, Kurabar and Asind, all of 
whom are nobles of the first class. The Ranfnvats are all those 


families (except the Sbaktawats, who form a separate sept) des- 
cended directly from Rana Udai Singh or any subsequent Riinii, 
and include the Rajas of Banera and Shahpura and the Maharnjs 
of Karjali and Sivrati. The Maharanfis of Udaipur arc always 
selected from the numerous descendants of Sangram- Singh II, 
now represented by the Karjali, Sivrati, Nitawal and Piladhar houses, 
th(^ last two being offshoots of th (3 Bagor estate which is now 
khalsa. The Sarangdevots take tlunr name from Sarangdev, -a 
grandson m Rana Lakha, and their pidncipal representative is the 
Rawat of Kanor ; while the Shaktawats arc called after Shakta, a 
Singh and the head of the house is the Mahamj 
^ hiiidar. The other Rajput clans mentioned above are all repre- 
sented among the first class nobles; indeed, the Jhalas- supply the 
semor noble of the State in the person of the Raj of Bari sidri, and 
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the Chauhiins furnish the second and third in rank, namely the Kao 
of Bedla and the Kawat of Kotharia. 

The other castes need no lengthy description. The Jats and 
Gujars are possessed of fine physique and, with the Dangis, Dhakars, 
Gadris and JLilis, form the great cultivating classes. The Balais are 
the 'sdllage servants, the Kumhars are potters, and the Chamars are 
tanners and workers in leather. 

The number of Minas in 1901 was returned at 1*7,89*7, but a 
mistake appears to have been made in the Jahazpur zila in the 
north-east. This district, a portion of which is included in the rugged 
tract of country known as the Mina Kherar, is known to be the home 
of the Parihar Minas, claiming half-blood with the famous Parihar 
Kajputs of Mandor, yet, according to the census statistics, it contained 
but three Min^, and all of them were females, while 9,122 pemons, or 
more than 21 per cent, of the population, were returned as Bhils. 
There can be no doubt that almost all of the latter were really Minas. 
The tribe may be divided into two distinct classes, namely one 
inhabiting the wilds of the Chappan in the south-east, and the other 
found in the plain country, more particularly in Jahazpur. The 
Minas of the Chappan are in appearance, manners, customs and dress 
almost identical with the Bhils, while the others live in settled 
villages like the more civilised population. The Parihar Minas are a 
fine, athletic race, formerly famous as savage and daring marauders and 
much addicted to the practice of female infanticide, but they have now 
settled down and have for many years enlisted freely in the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment (or tlie Mina Battalion, as it was called from 1857 
to 1860). 

Classif}dng the population according to religions, we find that in 
1901 more than seventy-six per cent, were Hindus, thirteen per cent. 
Ani mists, six per cent. Jains, and nearly four per cent. Musalmans, while 
Christians numbered 243, Sikhs 41, Aryas 24, and Parsis 12. But it 
must be remembered that the border line between Hinduism and 
Animism is vague and uncertain, and it is impossible to say definitely 
where the one ends and the other begins. 

No attempt was made at the last census to record the sects of Hindus, 
chiefly because the majority either had no sect or, if they had, did not 
know what it was. But we may group the Hindus into three classes, 
namely Saivas or those who regard Siva as supreme, Vaishnavas or those 
who render similar allegiance to Vishnu, and Saktas or worshippers of 
the creative energy (saJeti), and it is said that the Vaishnavas are 
most numerous in Mewar. The Hindus gcnerall}’’ recognise the 
existence of one supreme God (Parameshwar) and believe in the 
transmigration of souls, but some of the lower castes have the idea that 
when they die, they will go direct either to heaven (svarga) or 
hell (narak) without the trammels of endless rebirths which the more 
orthodox sections believe in. 

Animism may be defined roughly as the belief that man is 
surrounded by a multitude of vaguely conceived spirits or poAvers, 
some of which reside in trees, rivers or rocks, Avhile others preside over 
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cholera, smallpox or cattle diseases ; and all of these ghostl}^ elements 
require to be diligently propitiated by means of offerings and ceremonies 
in which magic and witchcraft play an important part. The Animlsts 
of this State are either Bluls or Minas, and the above definition is 
applicable to the case of the majority but, on the other hand, there 
are many hovering on the ont^cirts'^ of Hinduism, who worship the 
different deities such as Maliadeo. DevI, Bhairon, Hanumun, etc., anri 
some who have great faith in the Jain god, Raldiablinath, wliom they 
call Killaji from the colour of the image in the famous shrine at 
Rakhabh Dev in the south-west of the State. 

The main Jain sects are the fincient divisions of the Digambara, 
whose images are unclothed, whose ascetics go naked, and who assert 
that woman cannot attain salvation, and the Swetambara, who hold 
the opposite view regarding women, and whose images «are clothed 
in white. There is an offshoot from the latter, Icnown as DJiundia, 
which carries to an extreme the doctrine of the preservation of animsil 
life, and worship'j gurus instead of idols. Of the 64‘,fi23 Jains' 
in 1901, more than -15 per cent, returned their sect ns Dhundia, 32 as 
Swetambara, and about 22 per cent, as Digambara, 

The Musalmfins nmnbered onl}’^ 40,072 and of these, over 12,000 
were Sheikhs, 10,000 Pathans and 4,000 BohiTis. Only tiro two main 
sects, the Sunnis and Shiahs, were represented at the last census, and 
89 per cent, of the Muhammadans belonged to the former. The Sunnis 
accept the authority of all the successors of Muhammad, whereas the 
Shiahs look upon the first three, Abu Bakr, Omar and Ofehmun, as 
interlopers, and regard All, Muhammad^s son-in-law, as the first true 
Khalifa. 

The Christian communit)^ has increased from 130 in 1881 and 137 
in 1891 to 243 in 1901. In the year last named 184 were Natives, 
48 Europeans and 11 Eurasians. Of the Native Christians, 9G were 
Presbyterians, 61 Roman Catholics, and 23 belonged to the Church of 
England. The United Free Church of Scotland Mission Ims had a 
branch at Udaipur city since 1877 ; it maintains three schools for 
boys, four for girls, and a fine hospital which is dc served popular. 
The Church Missionary Society established a brancli at Kherwara in 
1881, and supports three primary schools for boys. The State is 
included in the Anglican see of the Bishop of Nagpur and, as far as 
the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, lies within the Prefecture of 
Rajputana, which was established in 1891-92 and is administered by 
the Capuchin Fathers of Paris. The Prefect Apostolic has his head- 
quarters at Agra. 

At the last census, more than 55 per cent, of the people returned 
some form of agriculture as their principal means of subsistence; thus, 
50*8 per cent, were either landlords or tenants, 4*5 per cent, field- 
labourers, and 0*11 per cent, growers of special products, chiefly 
fruits and vegetables. In addition, over 25,000 persons (or another 21 
per cent,), who mentioned some other emplo3micnt as the chief source 
of their livelihood, were also pai*tially agriculturists ; and a further 3i* 
per cent., shown under the head of general labourers, were doubtless 
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to some extent supi:)orted by 'svork in the fields. The industrial 
population amounted to 21 per cent, and was engaged chiefly in the 
provision of food and drink, and in the cotton and leather industries. 
Personal and domestic services provided employment for about four 
per cent, of the people, commerce for a similar proportion, while the 
professional class, embracing religion, education, literature, law and 
medicine, as well as actors, singers and dancers, formed 2*4 per cent. 
Persons returned as having no occupation numbered more than 44,000, 
or over four per cent., and included those of independent means, 
pensioners, prisoners and beggars, chiefly the last. 

The majority of the people have three meals a daj’’, one in 
the early morning called smma'jr, another at midday called roii, and 
the third in the evening called vidlu. The food largely consists 
of unleavened cakes called chapdtis, made of the flour of wheat, barley, 
maize or millet according to the means of the consumer. With these 
are eaten vegetables and pulse cooked *\vith clarified butter and 
the well-to-do often add rice. All classes keep cattle and goats 
in order to get a ready supply of milk. Rajputs, Charans and 
Muhammadans eat flesh, as also do the Bhils and the lower Hindu 
castes when they can afford it, but with this exception, their daily bill 
of fare is as simple and unvaried as that of the masses. 

There is nothing peculiar about the ordinary dress of the people. 
The males of the higher and middle classes wear either dhoti 
(loin-cloth) or trousers, a shirt {hiirtd), a long coat (angarkhd), 
a cloth round the ^vtnBt{kamarband), and a turban of sorts. The 
richer men wear a long coat (called achkan, and often very handsome) 
in place of, or in addition to the angarkhd^ and the use of a kerchief 
{riimdl) round the neck or over the turban is popular among some of 
tlie higher castes. There is but little difference in dress between 
Hindus and Muliammadans. 'Phe latter wear trousers, tight below 
the knee and fuller at the waist, and they button their coats to the left 
instead of to the right like Hindus and Europeans. Hindus of the 
lower classes wear a turban, loin-cloth and a short coat (handl) 
reaching to the waist, and sometimes a sheet over the shoulders 
which can be used as a wrap for the upper part of the body. 

The dress of a Hindu female consists of a coloured skirt or petticoat 
ighagrd), a half-sleeved bodice {kdnchll)^ and a sheet or veil (orhnl) 
taken over the head and round the body. Among the Musal mans, the 
females wear drawers (paijavids), a longer bodice more like a shirt, and 
the usual veil. ' ^ 

The wilder Bhils arc scantily clad, their apparel generally consisting 
of a dirty rag round the head (the hair hanging in uncombed masses 
to their shoulders) and a waist-cloth of limited length. Their women- 
folk dress like the poorer Hindus, but wear a number of brass bangles 
and rings on their arms and legs. 

The houses of the masses are generally built of mud or of unburnt 
bricks ; some have flat inud roofs supported on wooden beams, while 
others have sloping roofs of ill-baked tiles. The majority are low and 
badly ventilated, and usually of the same pattern — a quadrangular 
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enclosure with rooms ranged round the sides. The Bhils build their 
own huts, thatching them with straw and leaves, and in rare cases with 
tiles, while the walls consist of interwoven bamboos or mud and loose 
.stones. These huts arc neat and comfortable and, standing as they 
do on separate hillocks or ridges, are also healthy. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule, but some of the ascetics, such 
as Gosains and Sanyasis, are buried and generally in a sitting jjosture. 
The Bhils almost invariably burn their dead, but boys and virgins and 
the first victim of an outbreak of s mall ox are buried. The latter 
custom is to propitiate the goddess Mata and if, within a certain time, 
no one else in the village dies of the disease, the body is disintened 
and burnt. The Musalmaiis always practise inhumation, and erect 
meraurial-stones or buildings. 

Apart from cricket and lawn -tennis, which arc play^ed only at the 
capital, the chief games of the younger genei'ation are blindman’s huft', 
dasd-hZsZ (a kind of hockey), gaill dandd, (tip-cat), top-sj)iniiiiig 
(called hham{}rCb\ hide-and-scek, and marbles. Kite-flying is practised 
by both cliildren and adults; the object of the play^crs is to cut each 
other’s strings, and for this purpose they are glued and dipped in 
powdered glass or mica, so that by sawing the cord up and down in 
one spot the rival string is cut in two. Tire indoor amusements arc 
chess with some variations from European rules, several card games, 
and cliopar, a kind of backgammon play^^ed with coAvries and dice. 

The wealthier Rajputs are fond of shooting but, speaking generally, 
use only the rifle, while the Bhils are no mean archers and, in their 
owm particular w^ay, get a certain amount of sport yearly. But for the 
adult rural population as ti, whole there are no amusements «aud relax- 
ations, and the monotony of their daily life is varied only by an occa- 
sional marriage or the celebration of one of the annual festivals. 

The Hindu festivals observed in Udaipur are described at length 
in Tod’s Annuals and antiquities of Bdjasihdn, Volume T/Chapceis 
XXI and XXII. The principal are the “ Vasant Panchumi,” or 
celebration of the commencement of S23ring, early in February; the 
well-known Holi in March ; the Ganger in honour of Garni or Parbati, 
the gorldess of abundance, kept with groat brilliancy at the 6apital just 
after the Holi ; the Tij (or third of Sa^van, being the anniversary of the 
day on which Parbati was, after long austerities, reunited to Siva) and 
the Bakhi (^vhen bracelets are bound on as charms to evil), both 

occurring about July or August ; the Dasahra in Septei^Jifeer or October; 
the Dewadi in the following month ; and the Shakraiit (or autumnal 
equinox) a few days later. The chief Muhammadan festivals are the 
Muharram, the anniversary of the death of Hasan and. Husain; the 
Id-ul-Fitr, marking the end of Ramaan, the month of fasting; and the 
Id-uz-Zulia, commemorating the sacrifice of Ishmael by Abraham. 

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, it is 
the custom when a child is born to send for the family priest or astrolo- 
ger w^ho, after making certain calculations, announces tlie initial letter 
of the name to be given to the infant. The children are usually called 
after some god or goddess, or the day of the week, or some jewel or 
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ferocious animal, or are given a name suggestive of power. The name 
of a man's father is never added to his own, whether in addressing 
him by speech or letter, but the name of his caste or gof/rd is some- 
times prefixed or suffixed, e.g: Kothari Balwant Singh and Bachh 
Raj Bhandari. The distinctive feature in the names of those belong- 
ing to the higher Hindu castes is that the suffixes are generally indica- 
tive of the subdivision to which they belong. Thus, among the 
Brahmans the name will often end with Deo, Shankar, Ram, Das, etc. ; 
among the Kshattriyas almost always with Singh ; and among the 
Vaisyas with Mai, Ghand, etc. The Sudras, on the other hand, usually 
have only one name — a diminutive of that of a higher class — such as 
Bheria (Bhairon Lai), Chhatria (Chhatar Bhuj), Uda (Udai Ram), 
and the like. 

The most common suffixes used in the names of places are : -puTf 
-wdra, -khera, -oli and -nagary all meaning town, village or hamlet, 
and -gark meaning a fort. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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The char.icter of the soil varies a good deal, hut the limits of each 
kind are marked with tolerable distinctness. To the south along Hlie 
hills the so-called black cotton soil largely lU'edcniinates, and in tlio 
Chhotl Sadri zila in the south-east there is little else. It lies cliicfly 
hi wide level tracts and, where the surface ul* tlie countiy is undulating, 
changes on the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with irrigation 
but inferior, otherwise, to the black. In many parts, however, the 
undulating ground is a mi^rc thin crust of earth or rock, and is covereiJ 
for mile upon mile with loose stones and boulders which choke the soil 
and render it poor and unproductive. Along the banks of rivei-s the 
soil is general!}^ light and sandy, but it is here that there is the great- 
est facility for irrigation, and consequently that the best vdllagcs and 
most highly cultivated tracts are found. The Chitor zila also contains 
a good deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and stony. 
In Mandalgarh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the north-east) fehero 
is greater variety; the surface is very undulating, and the soil is often 
light and covered with loose stones. The central and more southern 
districts exhibit the greatest diversity. Here may be seen wido 
plains of black soil, and then an undulating tract of l^oor and rocky 
ground while, wherever a river flows, on both sides are broad stretches 
of light sandy loam, rendered fertile by irrigation and manure, and 
bearing the most valuable crops. 

The soils may be divided into four classes naracl 3 ^ : — (i) the hdli 
or black of the level plains, unquestionably the most jnnductivc of all; 
(ii) the hhiiTi, the brown or reddish loam of the sloi;)cs; (iii) the 
or light sand of the river banks — both of which, though inferior 
in natural fertility to the black, yield a rich z'cturn to careful culti- 
vation ; and (iv) the rclti or thin and stony surface of the undul- 
ations, and the poorest and most unmanageable of them all. Of these 
classes, hJiUri is the most common and Tdti the least so; similarly 
among the districts, Chhotl Sadri is the most fertile, while the eastern 
poi tions of Mandalgarh and J ahfizpur are the poorest. Another classi- 
fication of the soils, depending on the distance from the village sice, is 
a so recognised in the State, the thoroughly manured home lauds 
being distinguished from the outlying fields {rdnlcai' or 

Agricultural operations are very simple and, in the open country, 
are ot the usual kind. In the south the gorges and slopes of the hilh 
are em anked into successive steiis or terraces which, during the rains, 
^1‘^ny swamps, draining one into the other. On the hillsides, 
ua/ctr or walva cultivation is practised by the Bhils. This consists 
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In cutting down the w'oods and burning them on the ground in order 
to clear room for a field wdiich is manured b^’' the ashes ; the seed is 
thrown in broad<^st and, after n year or tw’o, the soil is exhausted, and 
then another felling takes place. The system is, of course, most des- 
tructive to the forests, but the Bhils spare nothing but sacred groves 
and fruit-trees. 

Nearly 580,000 persons, or 56 J per cent, of the population, Tvere 
returned in 1901 as dependent on pasture and agriculture; and the 
actual workers included in these groups numbered 44 per cent, of the 
male population of the State and 3S per cent, of the female. In addi- 
tion to these, more than 250,000 persons recorded agriculture ns a 
subsidiary occupation. The great cultivating classes are the Jats and 
Gujars, and after them the Dangis, Dhfiknrs, Gadris and Malis; but 
in almost every village Mahajnns, Brahmans, Kumhurs, Telis, etc.,w4]l 
be found practising agriculture, sometimes ns their sole means of 
subsistence, and sometimes in conjunction with their own peculiar trade. 

The words kliarif and rahi arc scarcely known in Llewar ; the 
autumn harvest is called sidlu, and the spring undln. The former 
is the more important in that it covers a larger area, and the poorer 
classes depend almost entirely on it for their annual food supply; on 
the other hand, the money value of the spring harvest is generally 
greater, and it is often said that the people look to it to pay their rent 
and the Banin on wdiom they are usually dependent for everything. It 
has been estimated that the proportion of out-turn of food grains from 
sidlu to that from undhi is in the hilly tracts as eight to three, and in 
the open country as three to two. 

Unfortunately no reliable agricultural statistics are available, even 
for the Hidlm portion of the State, f.c. the lands paying revenue direct 
to the Darbar. It is impossible to give for any recent year cither the 
area under cultivation during the rains and the cold w’eather respec- 
tively or the area under any of the principal crops (except poppy). 
All that is known is that about one-fourth of Mew^ar is JJidlsa, that the 
area of the districts in which a settlement was introduced from thirteen 
to twenty-one years ago is about 2,076 square miles, and that of the 
latter nearly 36 per cent, is ordinarily cultivated in a normal year. 
No information is forthcoming regarding the extent of cultivation in 
the rest of the khdlsa territory nor in the lands held by jagirdarSt 
mxtdftddTS and the like. 

The staple food grains arc maize, barley, wheat and gram; 

a little rice is also growm in the hilly country in the south-west. 

Maize or Indian corn (Zca mays), the food of the mas.ses, is one of 
the earliest rain crops sown ; it is never irrigated after the rains have 
begun except in times of actual drought, but manure is usually applied, 
It is extensively grown throughout the State, and the out-turn is 
estimated at from five to thirteen cwfc, per acre. 

Jovjdr (Andropogon sorghum or S. vulgar e) is a high-pprowing 
millet, sown, after the first heavy showers and cut in October. 
Ordinarily, it is neither irrigated nor manured, and ib is said to yield 
from four to eight cw*t. per acre. 
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Barley probably covers the largest area during the cold season; 
it is sown at the end of October or beginning of November, and h 
usually watered once or twice before it is harvested in March. The 
yield per acre varies from five bo thirteen cwt. 

Wheat, the staple food of the higher classes, is grown to a consi- 
derable extent, especially where the presence^ of the real black soil 
dispenses with the necessity for irrigation. It is sown and harvested 
at about the same time as barley, and the out-turn per acre is very 
similar, but it requires rather more manure and receives £i*om three 
to five waterings. 

Gram ( Gicer arietinuni) is another cold weather crop, giwvu 
usually alone but sometimes mixed with barley, wiien it is called 
hejhar. It is not as a rule manui*ed and is often grown on unmigated 
land, yielding about five cwt. per acre ; when irrigated, it receives only 
one or two waterings, and tlie out-turn may be as much as twelve c^Yt. 
to the acre, 

nice is cultivated to a small extent during the rains in the valleys 
and on the slopes of the hills in the south and south-west, but it is of 
a coarse kind. 

Numerous small millets are grown in the rains with the object of 
replenishing the stock of food at the earliest jjossible moment; the 
most important are kdngnij kodrd {^Fciapalum acrobiciilativTa^ kiiri 
{Pa'ivicunn miliacenin), matic/ta {J^tGUshie coracaoiti) and aama, 
The creeping pulses milng f^Pha-^coiitu ‘Wrd (Ik radiatus), 

and moth {P. aeon ill foiivjs) are sown sometimes alone and sometimes 
with jo war; they are never irrigated, rarely manured, and jdcld about 
five cwt. per acre. The winter pulses, besides gram, are inaswr or 
lentil {Evvitm ^ens), and tCir or pigeon-pea (Cajanus indicu^\ 

The prijQcij)ul oil-seeds are tii or sesame (Jdesamiovi iixdiciim), 
saraon or mustard {^Prassica campesiris), and aiai or linseed {Linn-yi 
zisitaii'islinubm). Til is usually grown by itself as a rain croiJ, but 
will sometimes be found mixed with jowdr or cotton ; it is not nia mired 
and ripens in October or November. Mustard and linseed arc sown 
at the beginning of the cold weather, generally in lines through the 
fields of wheat, bailey and gram, or as bordoi’s thereto. 

Cotton is by far the most important fibre, and is extensively 
cultivated in the open country. It is sown at the end of May or 
beginning ot June, is artificially irrigated at least once during the mins, 
and is generally manured ; the crop is picked in November -Bccemher^ 
or even later, and the average yield is said to be about three or four 
cwt. of kcipds (seed and iiru) per acre. or Bombay heuip 

{GrotoLaria juncca) is grown in small quantities in tlie rains, aud 
requires neither irrigation nor manure. 

The jioppy is the most important and valuable of the cold weather 
crops, aud in the south-east near Mahva used to be almost as common 
as wheat or barley; but since the fall in price of opium in the 

average annual area under cultivation in the settled districts has been 
about 34,000 acres against 50,000 for the preceding five years. The 
season extends from October to jilarch or April, and the crop, though 
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expensive to grow, is remnnerativo if proper attention be paid to 
manuring, weeding and irrigation. The out-turn of crude opium is 
believed to avenige about 20 lbs. to the acre. 

A cuiiTsu tobacco is grown roimd many of the village sites, and a 
little Indian lieiiip (Cix7inabii^ saiiva) is found in some parts. 

Sugar-ciine is auotlier important crop, coiiliiied generally to the 
"best ijuils. Some thirty or iurty ycfU's ago it was more extensively 
grown in ihisiState than many other ol Rajputana, but the cultivation 
IS said to have declined, b'owii in January, it occuides the land for 
about ton niontlis, and is heav'il}" manured and irrigated. The 
commonest vanct}* is locxilly called bdii^ia sdntha or cane of the 
bamboo si>ecies, inti-oduced during the last tliirty years and found 
to be inferior to the well-known b/nu^ria The average out- 

turn of crude sugir (giir vv jdfjri) is estimated at about forty cwt. 
per acre. 

The cultivation of fruits i.s practically confined to the Sajjan ^^^i^Yas 
gardens at the enpitah wliere a Jhirly large variety of English v egetables 
will also be found. In the districts llierc are seveial Iruit-bearing 
trees, such as the dvi or mango; her (Zizyphiis jniiiba)] or 

Uuiianiid; jinaitn {liJugcyiia ja^nbolana); onaliud {Bassia laiifolia)] 
pummelo {ViiriL^ dccmnaiui)] pomegranate (i^utiica grandiuiii}^ \ 
^xtapkal or custaixl-ap])le {Anonu Htjuaiiiosa ) und some varieties of 
figa, etc. Vegetables arc cveiywhcrc cultivated m garden-plots for 
liouhchuld use, and on a larger seiile in the neighbourhood ot 
Among iavouritc vegetables the following may be mentioned : brvnjdl 
or the egg-idaiit {i^uUdiuvl luelonycnu,)] white goosefbot {pkenoj}od%uin> 
u/6ur/i); yam {Dioscuvea baiiva) \ kidney-beau (^PhaixeohLS yuUja'nn)) 
potato; spinach ; cabbage ; onion; garlic; turnip ; and a variety of the 
gourd and cucumber lamily, including the white gourd [pemneasa 
ctW/tra); ilie jiumpldn {(Jitciirhiia 2 >cjio) ; bottle-gourd (Xa^/euctria 
viibjiirtii)\ tovvel-guuni {Lujjct cjefjypiiitcu and acidungula)] siiakc- 
gounl {'J'-richosaatkes angidita) etc. . . 

The agricultural implements are few, simple in constiuction, and 
indigenous in pattern; no new jipplianccs have been introduced. Ihc 
plough {lud) and the harrow (Arahu) break up the soil, while the hand- 
tools consibi of the pick {hadati), the spade JvG^dnig- 

hoc (Ar/atrpet), the clod-crusher (cAdm?*), and the sickle (od?int or 
fetdfil). Jn conuection with the cultivation of poppy, 'U three-bludeu 
instrument \ndl:kia) is used for lancing the cujisule, and the 
which oxiules from the cuts, is scraped oil with a jdkha oi cliakna, 

‘ The JJarbar occasionally advances money to agriculturists to enable 
them to Construct or impiove wells and biiiks, and to purchase seed 
and cattle, and these loans are either free ol interest or at a rate of six 
per cent, per annum ; but the monopoly of supplying money to the 
cultivator is, as a rule, in the bunds of the bokrd or prolessional 
money-lender (usuall}' a Malutjun), wlio charges interest at the rate 
of 12 to 24 per cent. These loans arc repaid either in cash or in kind. 

^I'lie agnculiuriste arc, speaking gcueuilly, in debt— a position due 
partly lo their own e.xtivivagttiieo and impiovidenco, iiarlly to the 
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grasping habits of their hohraSy and partly to a series -of indifferent 
seasons. 

Cattle are bred in considerable numbers, but are not possessed of 
any special qualities. The average price of a bullock is Rs. 40, of a 
co^y Rs. 25, of a buffalo Rs. 20, and of a female buffalo Rs. 50. 

The horses are on the whole good, remarkably clean-limbed and 
skilful over broken ground, but the few that are reared generally 
belong to the nobles. The best and strongest breed is locally called 
ror. 

Sheep and goats are plentiful, and are exported in considerable 
numbers. The sheep are of two IwdSj jdcJii and hhaJcli, the former 
giving the finer and longer wool. The best goats are found in the 
tfahazpur district in the north-east, and a good she-goat'may fetch as 
much as Rs. 6, but the ordinary price is Rs. 3, and of a sheep Bs. 2. 

Camels are bred in a few places but not to any great extent; there 
are two varieties, dogld and de8%y of which the former is the better. 
The average price is about Rs. 50 for a male and Bs. 55 for a female. 

No regular cattle fairs are held in the State, hut a few animals 
change hands at the weekly markets (hdtivdrds) and some are taken 
to the Pushkar fair in the Ajmer District. 

In possibilities for irrigation no part of Rajputana has better 
natural advantages. The slope of the ground is considerable and the 
country is generally well-suited for tanks, but though many have been 
from time to time constructed, a large number of them have fallen into 
disrepair or were built with the object of storing water without looking 
to its subsequent distribution. Again, several large rivers rise in and 
flow through the State, but if we exclude the Gomati, which has been 
dammed to form, the well-known lake of Jai Sainand, no use has 
hitherto been made of them, and vast quantities of water now go 
annually to waste. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Irrigation Commission of 1901-03, investigations have been under- 
taken with the object of drawing up projects for utilising to the best 
advantage all available sources of water-supply, and the result is 
shown in the interesting report j)i’Gpared by Colonel Sir Swinton 
Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith, whose services were lent by the 
Government of India free of cost. This report brings out clearly the 
great importance and utility of irrigation to Mewar, and a start has 
been made by organising a separate Irrigation department for the 
State, and by deciding to set apart for its use a sum of about 
Rs. 76,000 yearly. 

Very little is known of the extent of irrigation in tho hhdJsa portion, 
and nothing whatever as regards the rest of the territory. In the 
settled districts the irrigated area is said to be about 200 square miles, 
and in the districts not under settlement about 100 square miles in 
an ordinary year; and it has been estimated- that of the above, forty 
square miles are irrigated from tanks and reservoirs and the rest, or 
more than four-fifths of the whole, from wells. 

There are upwards of a hundred lakes and tanks used for irrigation 
in the Ickalsa area, the majority having been built during the last 
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twenty yeai-s. Tlie more im])ortant arc the Jai Samand, Kaj Samand 
and "Udai Sugar (described in Chu])ter 1), the Fateh Sugar, Pichola, 
and Bar! at or near the Ciipital, and those at Mundul, Ghasa, Kapasan, 
Lfikhola, ]3iudoli, Xugaoli and Gagcra. In addition to the ordinary 
hdffil or land revenue, wliicli varies with the class of soil, an irrigation 
tax is levied ; the rates range from Ke. 1-4 to Ke. 1-11 per acre if the 
water be applied to l:h(li<a land, and from Bs. 2-4 to lls. 2-11 per aero 
in the case of jdjir lands. 

Beyond the eonstiuctiou of small tanks where sites are suitable, 
very Iiuie can be dune in exleiuling irngatioii in the hilly country, 
but the joint report of Sir Swiiitou Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith 
shows wliat great op[.orUudties exist in the rest of the State. Among 
the most j>rumising projects are a c;tnal from IS'aogaon on the Banas, 
two leservoii'S on the Rothaii, and a reser\oir on the Banas at Aiuar- 
piira which, '* if ainictl out, will be one of the grandest works otils kind 
in India.’' Detailed surveys of the project last mentioned have been 
made at the expense of tlie Government of India; the ciitcliment area 
is nearly G,U00 square miles, unci it wdil be possible to store la ,000 
million cubic feet of water capable of irrigating 140,000 acres or 22b* 
square miles. 

The chief sources of irrigation are wells, of which there are said to 
be at least 25,000 in the settled districts and about 1 00,000 in the entire 
State. The character of the subsoil, however, rcndei's the construc- 
tion of wells a tusk of great exjjciibe and labour. A iajer ol hard rock 
lies within a few feet of the surilice, and blasttng alone enables the 
culU\ator to got through this obstacle tu the water beneath, and even 
then the real spring is rarelj’ or never found. Thu well is Idled by a 
more or less rajiid »ysteni of percolation; the deepest and most cx])ensive 
w'eils often run dry afior being woiked for a few hours, and the owner 
must wail until the supply i.s renewed. The extent of land irrigated 
by each well in a season averages about live bt^/uivs, or rather more 
than 2i acres. 

Un either side of the rivers and streams, wells are numerous and 
least cxjionsive. 4’hey arc cidlod nftja or spring- wells from the belief, 
lounded on the abundant flow ot water, that the spring is reached, 
but tiio constant su])ply seems to be solely due to mure rapid perco- 
lation. Akdra is the name given to the other kind of w’eils wdiich are 
avowedly percolafcioii-w'ells; they axe sunk much deeper and are there- 
fore much more expensive, and the supply of water is more jirccarious 
tlian in seja wells. But they are necessanly most jno valent, the others 
being conlinofl almost entirely to the banks of nveiu Tlie average 
cost of a imkka or masonry well varies from Its. 040 to Bs. 800, while 
that of a Icaclicluf- or un lined well is about Bs. 400. 

Water is raised by means of' the Beniian wlieel {rclini), or when the « 
spring-level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern 
bucket (charas) worked by a rope attached to a pair of oxen, and 
running over a w'ooderi jiuliey. In shallow w'clls, the Persian wheel is 
BOinetimes worked by the feet and is teriiicd 'pdvtL Other methods 
of lifting the water are by means of a dhenidi or an indonu The 
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former consists of a stout rod ox pole, balanced on a vertical post and 
having a heavy weight at one end and a leathern bucket or earthen 
pot suspended by a rope to the other. " The worker dips the bucket or 
pot into the water, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, empties it 
into a hole from which a channel conducts the water to the fields to he 
irrigated. The indoivl is a basket covered with leather having a rope 
attached to each side; it is only used for shallow wells and reservoirs, 
and is worked by two men, being merely dropped into the water and, 
when fiill, raised to the surface. 





CHAPTER V. 


Rekts, Wages akd PnicES, 

In the khdl^fi area there is no distinction between rent and 
revenue, anil no frnco of the zrnniivhir middleman. Tenants in the 
sense of cultivators hotdinc^ from, and pa 3 ing rent to the person who, 
in his turn, holds from, and pays revonuo to the State, are unknown. 
The system is rjiotivnriy that is to say, the actual cultivator pays 
revenue {hhog or )kcsi 7), usually’ in cash b\it sometimes in kind, direct 
to (he Dnrbfir, 

The rest of the territory is held on either the jdgv\ or 

mudfi tenure. ^J'he majority of the Rajput jaglrddrs pay to the 
Darbara fixed annual quit-rent, called chltniilyid, because it was once 
suj)posed to be one-sixlh of the annual income of their estates, and 
usually lake from tlicir cultivators a sluirc of the produce, varying 
from on»>fourlh to one-half, ^Phe generally cultivate their 

OU71 lands, and they jiav a small sum yearly to the Dvirbar ; it is called 
hhdm havar, and was fiwinerly one-sixth of llieir assets, but now bears 
no relation whatm‘or to tiie rental value of their lioldings. The 
invdfi(hw oixlinarilv pay nothing to the State and collect rents in 
kind from those to whom they lease their fields, but in some eases, 
when tht'y do not tlicmsclves cultivate, the Darbfir exacts a share of 
the produce. 

Ihiturnsof wages are available ‘‘ince 1873 from the official publica- 
tion entith‘(l Pricr^i o?n/ II iv J'ndia. The wages reported are 
of unskilled and skilled labour, the tyiics of the former being the 
agriculttiral labourer and the domestic servant (as reprosented by the 
syce or horse -keeper), and of the latter the common artisan, whether 
mason, carpenter or bjackHiuith. ^J'hc groti[)ing of the tliroe last under 
one hct'ul has causerl some confusion, as their remuneration is far from 
equal, and it would appear that from 1<S91 to ISOH the wages of the 
erpori, rather than of the eommo'i}, artisan were given. Furtlicr, all 
the figures arc, it is believed, in the local currency, the rupee of which 
fluctuates greatly in exchange value, but may be said to bo now worth 
twelve or thirteen Imperial annas. A reference to Table No. VIII in 
Volume II. B. will show that while the wages of unskilled labour 
have remained almost fitationaryj those of skilled labour have risen 
considerably, but the figures are not very trustworthy, and allowance 
must bo made for thedinerent methods by wliich they were arrived at, 

At the present time tlic daily wage of the agricultural labourer is 
cither the equivalent of two Imperial annas in cash or 2^ soors of 
some gr*ain, while the monthly wage of the horse-keeper is about 
Rs. 5 or C (British coin). The wages of skilled labour vary greatly. 
At the capital the mason will earn from Rs. 12 to 28 a month, and the 
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carpenter anci blacksmitli somewhat less ; while in the villages the 
ordinary artisan receives three annas a day. and a meal consisting 
of a seer of flour and a little pulse and glil. The village servants, 
such as notters, workers in leather and barbers, are sometimes paid in 
cash but generall}’’ in Icind. 

Table No. IX" in Volume II. B. has also been compiled from the 
official publication above mentioned, and shows for the State, as a 
whole, the average prices of certain food grains and of salt for the 
periods 1873-80, 1881-90 and 1891-1900 (excluding famine years), 
and for each subsequent year. There has been a general rise in prices 
since about 1886-87. The lowest price reached by wheat was in 1885 
when it averaged nearly twenty^two seers per rupee: since then it 
has sold for about twelve seers, except in famine years. Similarly, 
the price of barley has risen from SOh seers in 1885 to an average of 
about twenty seers since, though in 1894 it was as low as thirty-two 
seers. The price of jozvdr is available only from 1888, and has varied 
fi’om thirteen to twenty-nine seei's with an avemge of about nineteen 
seers, while maize has, for the last twent 3 "-flve years, averaged twenty 
or tAventjr-one seers per rupee. The place of salt is, of course, 
regulated hy the varying rate of duty and the cost of transport. 

Grain is gfmerally dearest in January and Februaiy when a 
considerable time has elapsed since the reaping of the last rain crops, 
and again in Jnl}^ when the 7'ahi has been cut for more than two 
months, and the maize has not come in. In the same way, grain 
is cheap for a month or so after harvest, when the producer is forcing 
the sale to procure the means wherewith to pay revenue or rent. Tlie 
development of communications now prevents the violent flu cfcuati oils 
in prices so common in old times, and a striking feature in a 3 ’ear of 
famine is the approximation of prices of inferior grains to those of the 
better class. Thus in 1900, the average pi'ice of wheat was about nine 
seers, of joiocir ten, of barle}" 10 ^ and of maize 10 ^ seers per rupee. 

The material condition of the people residing in the I’ural tracts is 
not satisfactor}^ as tho}^ were hard hit hy the recent famine, but the 
effects of that visitation are gradually disappearing. The majority of 
the cultivators are more or less in debt, and their general style of 
living, as regards dress, food, house aud furniture, as much the same .ns 
it was twenty or twenly^-five years ago. There is but little difference 
in this respect between tlie siumII cultivator and tlic day-labourer 
except that the latter’s clothes have probably to last longer, liis house 
is less costl}’’, and his cooking utensils are fewer in number. In tho 
living has improved; those engaged in trade are 
well on, and the middle-class clerk, if he has few dependents, can live 
m very tolerable comfort on his monthly pay of forty rupees. . 
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Fuui^TvS, Minks and JFinkuals, 

'j’hi* finvsis oi' .Mcu‘nr occu))}' abuiU 4MG0 v<quarc miles, or more 
than oiic-thuxi ul the euiiro area of the 8tatc, aiul they may be divi- 
ded imo three blocks or circles. 

The largest and ino^l important tract extends along the iVifivnlli 
range on the \ve.->t and soutli-west, and forms a triangle of which 
Kunibhalgarh is tlio apex. Xlio wesrern boundary runs along the 
Jodhpur and »biiohi boidurs to Kotra; ihe east(?rn boundary would 
be lepn.-S'aUcd by u line flrawn south from Kumbhalgarh pa^jt Udai- 
pur lo Kherwara; and the base al the triangle is the Uorder between 
idar and Mcuiir. 'J’he area of this tract is about :2,o00 square miles, of 
which Sonic tilly-two SAjUaio miles in the Kumbhalgarh and Saira 
jhLr<ja({ai< in the north, and in the vicinity oi the capital in the 
Centre are ro>erved; the rest belongs to various jiUjinKivs and hiiumid 
cliietiain.s, sucii as Gogunda, Jharol, Oghna, Jura, Madri, Jawas and 
Panarwu, 

The next most important tract is in the south-east with an area 
of about 7(iU square miles. It coiiqiri.scs the estates of Danawad and 
Salumbar, and a small piece of khiiiHi land round the Jai Saiuand or- 
iJhcbar lake ; tlic portion last mentioned — live square miles in 
extent— is alone reserved. 

^J’he remaining block lies in the oa.st and north-east within 
a triangle formed by Ghitor, iihainsrorgarh and Jahaxpur. It includes 
llie of Mund/iigarh ami JalwVxjmr, jKUt ol Clntor, and the estates 
of Begun, Bhainsua'garh and Ihjotia, and iias an area of about 1,400 
square miles, of wliuh only fificeii square miles are reserved. I’lic 
forest land here is not con tin nous, being broken up by large stretches 
of open country and outlying portions ol Gwalior and Indore territory, 
and the trees and produce generally are inienor to those found in the 
other two tracts. 

Tile moie valuable trees such as teak, blackwood and ebony 
arc scarce, and are seldom allowed to grow to any size, but the follow- 
ing aie more or less common: — bajicra {Icnniimlia bcUcricu), the fruit 
ol wiiich is used medicinully and for dyeing cloth and leather, and for 
ihe manufacture of mlc; the well-known shade-giving banian or iar 
{Ficiis hcnfivUnbiH) ] dkak {BiUcafrondosa), from which a useful gum 
exudes, wliile the llowcrs yield a yellow dye, and the leaves arc much 
used ]>y the people as platters or lor thatching liu ts ; dhfman {Grewia 
o 2 >po‘iUijolia), the wood of wliich is strong ami elastic, and is used for 
bows or as slicks lor carrying loads; diuw (.^*1 nogei88iis latifolia), yield- 
ing both fuel and timber lor carpentry; haldii {Adina cordifolia), 
suitable for roofing l)ou.ses ; hingota {Jkdaiiiles lioxburghii), used for 
fuel, and the mil in tho mamiiaciurc of fireworks ; jdviun (Eiigcma 
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jamholana), the fruit of which is much eaten, and the wood used for 
planks; hhair {Acacia catechu), from the w^ood of which catechu 
is extracted by decoction and evaporation; Jchajtvr or date-palm 
{Phcenix sylvestris) ; malmd {Bassia laiifotia), from the flowers of 
which country liquor is distilled, while the timber is used for roofs 
and in the constmction of carts ; 'iuolchd {Schreheva sivieienioides), 
a rather rare tree, the hearb-wood of which is valuable for furniture; 
the giim- 3 delding sdlar (Bostcellia tlmrifcra); the cotton-tree or 
semal {Bomhax molaharicum), remarkable for its buttressed 

grey trunk, spreading arms, and gaudy red flowers ; and sMshavi 
{Dalbergia sissoo), yielding a hard durable w*ood used in house-building 
and carpentry. 

The forests are not S 3 "stematicaH 3 ^ worked. It is time that about 
seventy “two square miles are said to be rciserved, but even here there is 
no real conservancy, and the so-called reserves are kept cbiefl}^ for sport- 
ing purposes, and to a certain extent for the supply of forage and fuel 
for State puiposes. Elsewdiere, the people are permitted to cut wood 
and graze their cattle at wall, and forest fires rage throughout the dry 
months of the year. Thirt}^-*five or forty 3 'cars ago, the hilly tracts in 
the south-west were beautifull}" wooded, but the Bhils and others 
have cleared the ground in every direction, and much mischief is 
being done almost daily. The bhioniid and Girasia chieftains, igno- 
rant of the real value of their forests, grant leases for a mere song to 
catechu and other contractors who come up from Gujarat and ruth- 
lessly cut down trees. Reforestation is never thought of. 

The forest establishment consists of a ranger, four foresters, four 
thirty- four guards and three clerics, and costs about Rs. 350 
a month. A trained ranger fi om the Punjab was employed from 1880 
to 1S94', but was indifferentl}^ supported, and beyond the planting of 
trees along the sides of certain roads and the starting of a nnrseiy or 
two, little appears to have been done. 

During the six years ending 1900, the annual revenue and expen- 
diture averaged about Rs. 15,200 and Rs. 7,800 respectively, or a 
surplus of Rs. 7,400. In 1901, the revenue and expenditure were res- 
pectively Rs. 9,200 and Rs. 9,900, while the similar figures for the 
latest available year (1904) are returned as Rs. 16,700 and Rs. 10,300, 
or a surplus of Rs. 6,400, but it should be remembered that the value 
of the grass and fodder supplied for the use of the State elephants, 
horses, etc., has not been included among the receipts. 

Shifting cultivation by the Bhils is common throughout the forest 
area, and the form it takes is very injurious. It is called wdlar or 
vjdlra, and has been described in Chapter IV, The minor forest 
produce consists of bamboos, grass, hone 3 ^, wax, gum, and several fruits 
and tubers. 

Mewar is rich in mineral and metallic products, and to the latter 
have been attributed the resources which enabled the Ranas to struggle 
for so long “against superior povrer, and to raise those magnificent 
structures which would do honour to the most potent kingdoms of the 
vest. The mines are royalties; their produce a rapnopol}^, increas- 
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ing the personal revenue of their prince. An-ddn-han is a triple 
figurative expression, which comprehends the sum of sovereign rights 
in Kajastlifin, being allegiance, coniinercial duties, mines.” 

What Colonel Tod has called tlie tin mines of Mewar, once very 
productive and yielding no inconsidenible portion of silver, are probably 
the lead and zinc mines at the village of Jrnvar, sixteen miles south of 
Udaipur city, which, as stated in Chapter II, were discovered rewards 
the end of the fourteenth century. They were worked till the great 
famine of 1812-13, and are said to have yielded up to 17GG a net annual 
revenue of about two lakhs. The ore was found in quartzites of the 
Aravalli series, and consisted chiefly of zinc carbonate or sinithsunite. 
In consequence of rc})orls by Profe.^^sor Bushell, prospecting operations 
were started in 1872, but gi'cat ilitliculty was experienced in removing 
water by manual labour, and as the Maharniifi was not disposed to 
incur the cost of providing machiner}-, the experiments were 
abandoned after about R.s. 15,000 had been spent. Two specimens of 
galena then found yielded but a very small proportion of silver, namely 
about lOA ounces to a ton of lead. *I1ie mines were visited by ^Ir. 
Ilackct of tlic Geological Purvey of India in 1881-82, and he reported 
that the ore had been worked not in continuous veins but in detached 
pockets or hollow.s near the surface; he was also of opinion tiuit any 
modem search for ore should be in the direction of pockets hitherto 
untouched, as tlic old works were exhausted. A further account of 
thfsc mines will be found in Th*: hidiaix A'liiujiiary, VoL I, page G 3, 
and in The Journal of (he JkngaL Asiatic ^ocidy, Vol, XIX, paj»e 
212. '^I'hc lead mines at Potlun and Dariba, the latter of which are 
said to have yielded an annual revenue of Rs. 80,000 up to about 
150 years ago, have long been closed. 

The mining of cop|>er was formerly practised on a largo scale, but 
such operations as are now carried on arc of a very petty nature. Tiic 
principal mine.s arc at JJoraj and Anjani in the south, and remains of 
old workings e.xibt at Re warn near Gangapur, almost in the centre of 
the State. 

Througiiout (lie range of hills on the cast and north-cast runs an 
endless vein of liematite of iron, said to yield from filty to sixty per 
cent, of juirc metal, but the mines an* not worked to any great extent. 
Near Gangrur, about twelve miles north of Chi tor, the ore occurs at 
the junction of tlie quartzites and slate.s, in a bed of limonitc, from 
one to five or six feet thick, with which is associated psilomclanc. 
Iron is also found in the hills to tlio south between Bcdawnl-kri-pfil 
and Anjani. 

Among buihling stones may be mentioned a reddish sandstone, 
especially abundant in tlic liill.s round the Ulichar lake, and at 
Uebari; a compact limestone of a bluish grey, found near tlie capital ; 
a crystalline limc.stonc, fino-gnxined and of white colour, quamed in 
abundance at Itujnagar and used in the construction of the dam of 
the Itaj .Sarnand ; black marble from Cliitor; and serpentine of a dull 
green colour in tlie neighbourliood of Rakhabh Dev, wliich bus been 
used for the cliurch at Khonvuni, 
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The only precious or semi-precious stones now worked are garnets, 
which occur in the Aravalli schists at several places in the Bhilwara 
zila; they are, as a rule, not of very good quality, and the quarries are 
not as rich as those in the Kishangarh State. Veins of felspar, or 
rather adularia, of a delicate pearly lustre traverse the granite near 
Baiiera, and agate jasper has been noticed in the same locality. The 
following have also been found: — crystals of amethyst of no great value; 
carbuncles; Lydian stone or touchstone, enclosed in calcareous rock in 
the valley of Udaipur and in other parts ; and rock-crystal, abundant 
in the range running west of the capital. 





CHAPTER VTI. 


Ants AND ^iI.vxurACTUuKS ; Commehci: and Trade, 


^lowar is not notofl for any particular manufactures. Coarse cotton 
cloth known a'^ irzd is woven throughout the State, and worn hv the 
poa^^arUrv, At the raj>ital the principal inanufactiires are and silver 
cinhroiderv. fiyed aiul st'Jinped eh»ths and muslins, ivory and wooden 
bangles, and swords, datrijoi^ nnd knives. Cotton carpets and ni|]fs are 
mailc* in th*' Central jail, Ijliilwara is noted for the cxcellenci* and 
durability of it^ tinned uti.*n^ils which are largely exjiorted Small 
clianns of gold or silver, artistically decorated witli coloured enamel, 
are made at Nutlidwara and sold to the pilgrims who visit the shrine 
there*, aia! tie* stone-cutters at Rakliabh Ik^v mako toys ami images 
of the s'Tp’Uitino foiiiul in that neighhourhood. Among other 
manuf.ednrt'^ may b * n»entioncd a little ])aper at Ohasfinda; soap 
at Udaipur luid RInndar ; gunpowdnr at Clutor, Kelwa and Pur; 
and or leathern Jar-' for fjh? and oil at si’veral place s. 

A cotton ginning factory was estahlish' fl by tin* Darbar tf Rluhvara 
in 18 SO: it v/as worlrd at a l‘)ss. and was -old to t^e (’’tunpany 

of Ihunbw for Rs. dO.OOO in 1887. A jjre-s a as addtal slmrtly aft^-r- 
wanis, and in 18ftS tie- entire pr*tpfa‘ty wa- i)onglU baek by tiie nnilmr 
which no‘>v tlie owner. In lOtJO. la.-dSO bah s of cotton and 880 nf 
no/)l were pressed, each bale* representing’ dt)0 )l>s. In ] DOI , only 1 0,081 
]»ah'S cT cotton atid 180 of wool wr*re pn*^sed,and in 1001 tin? ont-tnrn 
fell to 8,2fI7 hah s of cotton only. I'he average* yearly out-turn may be 
]»ut at about 12.000 bales of cotton and wool or, say. 2.1*10 tons. 
Dtiring tin* v.'orliing ‘-eason srunc six hundnal hands, most'y belonging 
to the fn'ighbonrhoofi, are employed riail; , and I heir wag(‘s vary from 
two to five annas. 

Of tlie itade of ^Icwfir in olden days, very little is known. When 
Captain 'j'od arriverl Political .Agorjt in 1818, there was tjo wealth. 
Fondgn merchants ainl hatikors had abandoned the counti y; money was 
scarce, and waid of faith and creflit hud iricreas(*d the interest on loams 
to n ruinous e.xtent. The first thing done was to invite merchants to 
establish connections in the chief towns, and with tliis end in view, 
proclatfiations, the stipulations in which were gmirantced hy tlio Agent, 
were distributed in every commercial city itt northern India. 'I’lic 
result was ns had been foreseen ; branch banks were everywhere 
f()rmcd, and inerc«'intile agents Retti(*d in every town, 'j'ho shackles 
which bound ex tern .a I commerce were /it once removed, and the duty 
on good.s in transit was levied only at frontier stations instead of at a 
largo mimbor of intermediate posts. By this system the transit and 
custorns-duties became the most corlain part of the revenue, and in 
a few years exceeded in amount what had ever been known. The 
chief coramorcia! mart, Bhilwura, which showed not a vestige of 
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humanity, rapidly rose from ruin, and in a few months contained 1,200 
houses, half of which were occupied by foreign merchants ; and by 
1822 the number of houses had increased to 2;700. Bales of goods, 
the produce of the most distant lands, were piled up in streets lately 
overgrown with grass, and a weekly fair was established for home 
manufactures. According to Tod, the commercial duties yielded 
less than a lakh in 1819 and Rs. 2,17,000 in 1822. 

Since those days not a littb has been done to encourage ti*ade. By 
the agreement of 1879 the Maharana ceased to levy transit-duty on 
salt ; in the following year, customs-duties were abolished on articles 
classed under sixty- two heads, and retained on ten articles only, 
namely opium, cloth, cotton, tobacco, iron, sugar, timber, 

ganja^ and silk ; while on the 22nd Februaiy 1887, in commemoration 
of Her late Majesty^s jubilee, the Maharana issued a proclamation 
abolishing transit-dues within his State on all articles except opium. 
The ordinary customs revenue is reported to be about Bs. *5,15,000 
a year. 

The chief exports are cotton, wool, opium, ghXj pil-seeds, sheep and 
goats, cooking utensils and, in good years, cereals. The trade is chiefly 
with Bombay, Cawnpore, Ajmer, Beawar, and several places in Gujarat. 
The main imports are salt from Sambhar, and tobacco, sugar, piece- 
goods, cocoanuts, metals, oil, rice and gi'oceries from Bombay, Gujarat, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

The principal centres of trade are Udaipur, Bhllwara, Chitor and 
Sanwar, and the trading classes are mostly Mahajans and Bohras, 
though there are a few Brahmans. 

For internal trade the Rajputana-Malwa and IJdaipur-Chitor 
Railways are largely used, but when this is impracticable, goods are 
conveyed in bullock-carts or on camels, bullocks or donkeys. The 
mechanism of internal trade is simple. Markets are held at convenient ' 
local centres once or twice a week, and are attended by the population 
of the neighbourhood ; the greater part of the trade consists of 
agricultural produce. 

The bulk of the exports and imports is carried by rail, but no 
statistics of the external rail-borne trade is available. In the south- 
west the roads from Udaipur to Kherwiira and from Kotra to Rohera 
railway station in Sirohi are used to a small extent. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
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The Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Kajputana-Malwa Railway 
traverses the eastern half of the State from north to south, and has a 
length within ilewar limits of about eighty-two miles with ten stations, 
namely Eupaheli, Sareri, Lambia, Mandal, Bhilwara, Hamlrgarh, 
Gangmr, Chanderia, Chitor and Shambhupura. The line is the 
property of Government, is on the metre gauge (3'3|"), and was 
opened for traffic in 1881 ; it was w'orked on behalf of Government by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company from 1885 
to the end of 1905, when the lease expired. 

From Chitor railway station another metre gauge line, the property 
of tbeDarbar,and known as the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, runs for a little 
over sixty-seven miles to Udaipur, having the following ten stations — 
Chitor, Ghasunda, Pandoli, Kapfisan, Karera, Sanwar, Maoli, Khemli, 
Debfiri and Udaipur, The line was opened for traffic as far as Debari 
on the 1st August 1895, and was worked by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway till the end of 1897, when the Darbar assumed 
management. In 1898, the Malmrana decided on an extension from 
Debari to the capital, a distance of about 6i miles, and the work was 
completed by the 25th August 1899. The capital expenditure to 
the end of 1905 was Rs. 20^,67,464, and in the year last mentioned 
the gross 'working expenses amounted to Rs. 1,04,875, and the net 
revenue to Rs. 1,03,551. The percentage of net revenue on capital has 
varied from 3*39 in 1896 to 9*37 in 1900, and averages about 4*96. 
Some further particulars regarding the Udaipur-Chitor Railway will be 
found in Table No. X in Volume II. B. 

The above are the only railways in the State, and the mileage 
has increased from 82 in 1881 and 1891 to 149 in 1901 and at the 
present time. There are thus about 85 square miles of country per 
mile of railway. The average cost of construction per mile in the 
case of that portion of the Rajputana-Mahva line lying within Mewar 
is not known, but in that of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway was nearly 
Rs. 31,000. 

The proposed Baran-Ajmer-Marwar line will run for nearly eighty- 
four miles through the north-eastern portion of the State past Jahaz- 
pur; the estimated cost of this length is about Rs. 43,35,000 of which 
Rs. 4,43,000 are for earthwork. Part of the earthwork was constructed 
during the famine of 1899-1900, and the actual expenditure was 
Rs. 2,26,212, but the work was valued by the Chief Engineer at 
Rs. 1,50,492. Another line that has been talked of is a branch frona 
Maoli station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway to the famous shrine at 
Nathdwara about fourteen miles to the north-west, biit it is doubtful 
if it would pay. 
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The raihvay has conferroci many hcnefits on the people, and its 
value is most noticeable during periods of famine. By facilitating the 
rapid movement of grain, it prevents local failures from causing great 
distress, and it has had the effect of levelling and steadying prices, and 
stimulating trade generally. 

The length of metalled roads increased from 129 miles in 1891 to 
142 in 1901, v’hile that of unmotalled roads fell from 2*70 to 257 
miles during the same period. Thus, the total mileage was the same 
in each of the above } cars, and no additions have been made since 
1901. With the exception of tlie portion of the Nasirabixd-NJmach 
road situated in Mewar, all the roads were constructed and are 
maintained by the Darbar, and the cost of maintenance in 1904-05 
was about Rs. 12,400. 

One of the earliest roads was that constructed during the minority 
of Maharana Shambhu Singh (ISdl-Go); it ran from Udaipur oast for 
about forty miles to i\langarwur, was metalled throughout, and is 
said to have cost Rs. 2,’77,006. In 1870-71 an extension of twenty-two 
miles, mostly in Tonk territory, as far as Nimbaiiera was caiTicd out 
but was not metalled. On tile opening of the railway between bTasIra- 
bad and Nimacli in 1881, this road became an important feeder but 
was soon supeivsi^ded by the Udaipiir-Gliit or road, and the first forty 
miles to Mangarwar alone exist now. 

Another early road was that connecting Nashfibad and hfimacb, of 
which eighty-two miles lie within the Udaipur State. The latter seel ion 
was constructed between 18GG and 1875 at a total cost of Rs. 2,77,748, 
of which the Darbar conUibuted two-thirds and the Government of 
India the rest. It has since been maintained b)' Government as a 
fair-weather communication onl 3 ^ and ns the Hajputana-Mrihva Rail- 
way runs parallel and close to it, it is not much used. 

A useful road is that from Udaipur to Khciavara, fift}’ miles 
in length and partiall}^ metalled ; it, was constructed between 18G9 and 
1878 and is ke^^t in ver^^ fair condition. It was subsequent!}^ extended 
to Kotra (forty-eight miles) and thence 1o Rohcin station on the Rfij- 
pntana-Malwa Railway (thirty-four miles, of which twenty-two arc in 
Me war), but none of this portion is metalled. 

The Udaipui’-Chitor road took the place of the Udaipur-aSTimbtiheiii 
road already described. The first forty miles of the hitler ivere utilised, 
and the remaining thirty were constructed subsequent to 188 1 and wore 
metalled tli rough out. "fhis was an important communication before 
the Udaipur-Ohitor Raihvay was opened in 1895, but as it has not 
been repaired since then, it ivill soon have to be classed as uumetallcd. 

Another road deserving of mention is that from the capital past 
Eklingji to Nathdwara, and thence north-wxst to the j^ass in the 
Aravallis leading down to Desuri in the Jodhpur State. Of the total 
length of sixty-eight miles,, only the first thirteen are metalled, while 
the last thirty-eight are in bad repair. 

A complete list of existing roads ivill be found in Table iN'o. XI 
in Volume II. B. from which it will be seen that the remaining roads 
are for the most part in or near the capital, . 
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The country-carts are of the ii.siUil pattern, twO'wheeled, springless 
and drawn by a pair of oxen, Tho^e used for carrying heavy stones 
are locally called rt'dii. Al th«‘ capital cklcas and tongas arc available 
for the conveyance of passe ngc!>. 

There are no ferries of iinpoj'tance, but tlic Clininbal is crossed at 
Bhainsrorgarh and Kuvakhcra bv means of circular boats made of 
hides and bamboos, and termed hhclds, Tlie same style of boat is used 
on the Jai Samand lake. 

The number of Iinj)erial post oflices has increased from five in 
180S and eighteen in 18^iS to thirty-six at the ])rosont time. A list 
of exisling post ofiices is given in Table Xo. XII in Tolume IL B. 

The State has also a local postal system of its own,callo(l Bralnnon i 
ihlJ: ; it was started in the lime of ^Tnhai'anri Sarup Singh, and is 
managed by a contractor to whom the Darbar pays I\s. 1,9-0 a ycar.^ 
Onicial correspondence is carritd fn*c, hut the public arc chaiged hall 
an anna in the local currejicy per letter irrespective of weiglit while, 
in tin* case of parcels, they pay according to distance to be carried and 
weight, are upwards of forty local post oflices, and the con- 

t me tor is said to employ sixty runners. 

In addition to telegra])h ollicc'^ at the twenty milway stall 
there are four cond>iiied })ust> and telegraph o/licc.^ namely a! 
c%a]>ita], Bhilwura, Chitor ami Xuthdwrira. 
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Famines. 

As already stated, the country enjoys a fairly regular rainfall, is 
traversed by considerable rivers, possesses numerous tanks and 
wells, and is never subjected to the extreme droughts of western 
Rajputana. 

The first famine of which there is any record is that of 1662, when 
the principal relief work was the dam of the Raj Samand at Kankroli. 
The Mewar chronicles contain an eloquent account of the distress that 
prevailed. We are told that, though Asarh (June-July) was over, 
*‘not a drop of rain fell from the heavens; and,. in like manner, the 
months of Sawan and Bhadon passed away. For want of water the 
world was in despair, and people went mad with hunger. Things 
unknown as food were eaten. The husband abandoned the wife, the 
wife the husband ; parents sold their children ; time increased the evil; 
it spread far and wide. Even the insects died, they had no tiling to 
feed on. Thousands of all ages became victims to hunger. Those 
who procured food to-day ate twice what nature required. The 
wind was from the west, a pestilential vapour. The constellations 
were always visible at night, nor was there a cloud in the sky by day, 
and thunder and lightning were unknown. Such portents filled 
mankind with dread. Rivers, lakes and fountains were dried up. Men 
of wealth meted out the portions of food ; the ministers of religion 
forgot their duties. There was no longer distinction of caste, and the 
Sudra and Brahman were undistinguishable. Sti'ongth, ’svisdom, caste, 
tribe, all were abandoned, and food alone was the object. All was 
lost in hunger. Fruits, Rowers, every vegetable thing, even trees were 
stripped of their bark, to appease the cravings of hunger ; nay, 
ate man ! Cities were depopulated. The seed of families was lost, the 
fishes were extinct, and the hope of all extinguished.^^ 

The year 1764 must have been one of severe famine, for Tod writes 
that flour and tamarinds were equal in value, and were sold at the rate 
of a rupee for one pound and a half. 

In 1812-13 grain failed and was not to be pui’chased,but there was 
plenty of grass and the herds were saved ; and the State was seriously 
affected in 1838-34. 

The^ rainfall in 1868 was partial and deficient; the autumn crops, 
except in the south, were poor, and as there was no store of grain in the 
^untry, the markets were seriously disturbed. In September and 
ctober an actual scarcity of food was felt, but by advancing more 
^ of rupees to dealers for the purchase of grain, by siispen- 
omg duties and by opening the State granaries, the Darbar was able 
to tide over the crisis, and in a short time to flood the markets with an 
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abundance of food. Prices, however, remained high, wheat selling at 
eight seers for the rupee. The spring crops, at one time promising, 
were injured by rain in February and March 1869, and the harvest was 
a poor one, which again disturbed the markets, wheat rising to six seers. 
Poor-houses were opened at the capital and at Bhilwilra, Chi tor and 
Kumbhalgarh, and boiled Indian corn was gratuitously given to all 
applicants. The Darbur spent nearly two lakhs on relief works and 
subscribed Rs. 25,000 to the charitable grain club formed at Udaipur, 
while its loss in customs and mdpa (town) dues alone was about two 
lakhs. In 1869 the rainfall was again below the average, and the 
State, though not actually afflicted with famine, underwent a season of 
great scarcit 3 \ The dire distress in the neighbouring territories, and 
the exodus consequent thereon threw a famine-stricken multitude into 
Mewar, and the capital was overrun with thousands of poor wretches, 
who were not only starving but perishing from disease engendered by 
want. The Mahuriina instituted large measures of relief that fully 
met the crisis and gained him a great name in the country. The 
expenditure on cooked food at the capital and in the districts was 
Rs. 80,000, and it was estimated that nearly two million persons were 
fed in addition to the poor who ordinarily receive sadda oarat or food 
in charity. Relief works cost nearly Rs. 1,80,000, and are said to have 
given emplo 3 ^ment to more than 420,000 persons. Owing to the scar- 
city of grass, the loss of cattle was great; cholem and fever claimed 
man 3 ^ victims ; and prices w^ere kept down to seven seers of wheat, and 
eight and a half of barley and Indian com per rupee. 

In 1888 the rain ceased in August, and relief works, started in the 
Hilly Tracts, gave employment to many starving Bhiis. 

In 1899 the rainfall was very scanty, less than ten inches being 
received at the capital and only four inches in some parts; moreover, 
there was little or no rain after June. The autumn crops failed and 
fodder was exceedingly scarce. Relief works and poor-houses were 
started in September, but were at first confined to the khdlsa area, or 
about one-fourth of the State, and even here the Darbar's efforts to 
relieve distress were seriously hampered by the incapacity of its offi- 
cials. In the Hilly Tracts the famine was very acute, and the situation 
had become desperate by November 1899 when the Banias refused to 
make advances and the bhumdi chieftains would not come to terms with 
the Darbar regarding loans. Elsewhere the relief measures were, save 
in the estates of a few nobles, very unsatisfactory as the jdglrddrs 
generally failed to realiss their responsibilities and were throughout 
indifferent, if not obstructive. 

The greatest difficulty was experienced in conveying grain to places 
remote from the railway, as most of the cattle had been removed or had 
died and the price of camel-hire was almost prohibitive. Again, when 
the famine was at its height in May 1900, cholera broke out with great 
severity and caused heavy mortality, particularly at the capital which 
was crowded with Bhiis in search of relief and which lost five 
per cent, of its population within a fortnight, at Kherwara which was 
decimated, and at the relief work near Lambia. 
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In tliG wLolc St-Tte more Ih’-n 34i million units’^' wore relieved, 
namely about 27\ million on works and Oh million ^rafciiitonsly, 
and the total expenditure is iej)nrtccl to hove boon nearly twent^'-live 
lakhvS of rupees. Tljc only Inrpje work of any iniportanco was the earth* 
Avork of tlu' llrir.nn-Aimor-Mrirwfiv Eailway; it was carried out on the 
lines of tlie F.-noino Code for Xativo States, Avlmrcas on other Avorks no 
s^^stem of task and clAS^ific'tion was ordinarily attempbccl. Tlie prices 
of fund A\Mv Oiirly steady and avmvig-erl nearly nine seers in the 

case of wheat, ten in that a^joivd^' and ten .and a hnU' in that of mtuKc; 
they reached tlieir hif^he^t point in November IbOO and Jui}^ 1900, 
namely b* ‘tween six and seven seers per rupee. 

In the words of th" official repot ton the famine — “No adminis- 
tmtion was subjc'eted to more severe ujul s^^arcliing’ criticism, both 
official and public, than that of the iMoAvnr Dnrbar, There was 
uupuC'^tionably a l.arrre nmonni of mortaJit.y and suffering Avhich 
.shorild liavo been avoifb'd. Idle Da]‘l?ar was .sincere in its desire to save 
hie and lybuvo but was unable to shape it,s relief policy on the 

iiue'‘' which tho Fupticai anthori/io.s considered most .suitable for tho 
eniergpnry : and its ‘<traino«l relations with the Ieadin[?,jnj 7 mi[a 7 \s, and 
the inefficiency of the subordinate cdlieiais largely contributed to bring 
about this rc-^ult. Over ihc k/ntbsu arou tlic relief Avas, on the Avliole, 
adequate, though not administered according to the Code, but there Avas 
a large amount of unre]h?ver) suffering in the Jf\^7r Adllagesand among 
the Minas and Bbil.s of the hilly country ” It Avas estimated that from 
fcwenfcy'il to thirty per cent, of the Bhlls died, tmd the difficulty of 
saving these wild people, many of Avhom jirefcrrcd starvation to 
Avorking for famine wages, was enormous. 

The deficient rainfall in 1901, ccuipled with a plague of rats, caused 
scarcity over about / 50 square miles of IMowar, and famine, though not 
intense, in the Hilly Tracts. Nearly three million units Avere relieved 
on Avorks and gratuitously at -a cost of about two lakhs. 

The chief steps taken to secure protection from the extreme effects 
of fatnine and drought hn\e been the opening up of the country by 
railways and roads, and the construction of irrigation works, but 
much remains to be done. A.s romarked in Chapter IV, little or no 
use has yet been made of the large rivers Avhich traverse tlie State, 
and quantities of \\%ater aro allowed to go to waste yearly j tlie 
foimation of a special Irrigation rbqiartnient is a step in the right 
direction, and it is to be hoped that the Harbar Avill, as its funds 
pel nut, put in hand some of the projects suggested by Sir Swinton 
Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith, and thus make Mewar still more 
secure. 


A “ unit” incaus ono perfiOa relieA’ccl for ono dny. 





CIIAPTEll X. 


Admimstkation. 

The administration is carried oij I)}' tlie Mahriifinri, assisted by 
'two ministerial oHieers who, with a sbiiVuf clerks, form what is called 
the Maliakma hhds or chief executive department in the State. All 
power, even in mattor.s o( routine, is, however, retained by the Maharana 
in his own hands, and this, while throwim^ an immense amount of 
work upon His Highness, entails considerable delay in the disposal of 
business. >Subordinate to the Miihnionn are a number of depart- 
ments with a sejiarale olfiecr at the liead each. Ann)ng these may 
be mentioned the He venue under the lltfk'nn MCil ; the Treasury in 
charge of a Duroga ; the Customs under a Superintendent ; the Nijsoi 
sabhd or Jaagl fovj.i.c. the regular army, under a Kajput Sardur, 
Avho is sometimes called the Oonmiander-in-Chief ; the Public Works 
under the State Itng-incer: the Hallway under a European i\Janager; 
the new) 3' formed Jrrigat-ion department, ;dso under European supervi- 
sion ; and the ]Miut. 

For administrative purjiuses the vStat. isdnid- d into eleven 
and six_2>^'^Y/u'/n/x’, a list of whicli is given in 'Jabie No. Vli in Volume 
ILB. Anoiiicial styled Hakim isiiiehaigo of each nt tiu^so seviuiteeii 
divisions or districts, and all tiic^ aro for revenue purposes 

under the Ildkim Hdl except tho^^e ol the ^lag-ru zila and the Bagor, 
Khamnor, Kfimbhalgarh and Saira ya who deal directly with 
the Mahakma kJid8, 'J 1 ie only dilfej*eiir;e bi-tween zila^ and parga nan is 
that the fonner aie larger and are split up into two or more sub- 
divisions, witli a naib-lidkiin in immeitiute charge of each, while the 
latim*, w’ith one exception (Kumbhalgarli), have no such official as a 
'iiailt-hdklm. 

J^oiitical relutic.ns b(‘l\veen tiic Darlifn and the Government of 
India are eomluctcd tlirough the and 1 he Gov'ernor Getieial’s 

Agent for llajputana. Jn the soulJi-we'-t ol‘ tiie jState the Hesident 
is assist(*d by the Commandant and second in command of tlio Hewar 
Blul Corps, who arc respectively Political Superintendent and Assistant 
Political Superintendent of the Hilly 'fracts, and as such arc in 
political charge of various hhniaid and Girasia chieftains, namely the 
Kaos of Jawas, JIadri and Para, and the 'J’lifikurs ofCIiani and Thana 
in the case of the former, and tiie Haos of Juni and Oghna and 
the Hanna of Pananva in tliat of tlio latter. 

ilontion may here be made of the tract known as Mewur-Mcrwara. 
The district of 31 erwfira was subdued between 1810 and 1821 by a 
British force nominally aided by Udaipur and Jodhpur troops, and 
both these States put forward claims to share in tlic conquered territory, 
Three imrganas (Todgarh^ Uewair and Suroth) were allotted to Udai** 
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pur, two to Jodhpur, and the remaining four were retained by the 
British Government. For about two years the Udaipur 'parganas 
were administered by Captain Tod in the name of the Maharana, but 
in May 1823 they were transferred to the British Government for a 
period of ten years, and at that time consisted of seventy -six villages. 
The Maharana was required to pay nothing towards the expenses of 
management beyond a sum of Chitori Es. 15,000 (Government 
Rs. 12,000) yearly as his contribution to the cost of a local corps (the 
Merwara Battalion), which had been raised to preserve order; and as he 
profited largely b}^ this arrangement, he readily agreed to its contin- 
uance for a further period of eight years, and engaged to pay Chitori 
Rs. 5,000 a year towards the cost of the administration in addition to 
the Rs. 15,000 for the local corps. 

This engagement expired in May 1841 and was not renewed, but 
the Maharana. expressed his readiness to allow his villages to remain 
under British management for such time as suited the convenience of 
Government. So matters continued till 1883 when fresh ari’angements 
were concluded. These were briefly that the British Government 
should continue to administer Me war- Merwara, and should accept the 
revenues thereof in full discharge of the Udaipur State s contributions 
towards the cost of management of the tract and the expenses of the 
Me war Bhil Corps and of the Merwai’a Battalion, and that no demand 
should be made upon the Darbar for arrears of payment, which at that 
time amounted to upwards of Es. 76,000. The Maharana was also 
given a distinct assurance that his rights of sovereignty over Mewar- 
Merwara were nowise prejudiced by this arrangement, and it was 
further stipulated that should the receipts from the tract in any year 
exceed Rs. 66,000, which sum represents the contributions payable by 
the Darbar for the cost of the administration and the expenses of the 
two local corps, the surplus mone}^ should be paid in full to the Udai- 
pur State. This arrangement is still in force, and the number of 
Mewar-Merwara villages is now reported to be ninetj^-four, namely 
sixty-one in the Todgarh talisil and thirty-three in the Beiiwar tahsil; 
in addition the Darbar has a half-share in nine other villages in the 
tahsil last mentioned. 





CHAPTER XI 


Legislation and Justice. 


In the administration of justice the courts of the State are guided 
generally hy the Codes of British India, Hindu law and local custom. 
In 1872-73 the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes were 
adopted and promulgated as the law of the land, and criminal cases 
are usually disposed of in accordance there^nth, hut death sentences 
aue rarely passed. It may be of interest to mention that execution 
h}^ hanging was carried out for the first time by order of the Darbar 
in 1878, and that prior to that year a criminal sentenced to death 
Avas always blown away' from a gun. The only local laws in force are 
a series of regulations dealing with Stamps, Registration and the 
execution of decrees, and a code of rules for the better administration 
oT^the State (No. I of 1880); the last named, though nominally still 
in'i^orce, has been generally overlooked. In the Stamps regulations of 
18/3 it was orcjetipd that five per cent, of the total amount claimed by 
a plairftWLshould be affixed in stamps to his petition, whereas the 
previous custom was to levy in cash a fee of ten per cent, of the 
value of the suit from the plaintiff and of five per cent, from the 
defendant. 

The courts in the State may be grouped under three classes, 
namely (i) those deriving their authority from the Darbar ; (ii) those 
established by the Governor General in Council; and (iii) others 
or interstatal ; and they will be dealt with in this order. 

Of the local or State courts, the lowest are those of the nazb- 
7/ clHms, thirty-five in number; their powers are neither defined nor 
formal I}’- recognised by the Darbar, but as Assistants to the Hahiras^ 
these officials are permitted to relieve the latter of part of their work 
by trying petty cases, both civil and criminal, occurring within their 
respective charges. 

At the capital and its suburbs the Police Superintendent decides 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and in criminal cases can 
sentence to one month^s imprisonment, Rs. 51 fine and twelve stripes ; 
til ere is no appeal against bis decisions but they can be revised by the 
Mahendraj Sahha. 

The Hakims of zilas can dispose of civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 in value, and pass a sentence of imprisonment up to a term 
of one year and fine up to Rs. 500 ; their orders in suits not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 in value are final. The powers of Hakims of parganas are 
identical with those just described except that a sentence of more 
than six months’ imprisonment cannot be awarded. 

Appeals against the decisions of Hakims (except in the case of the 
Magra zila) and cases beyond their po\yers are heard by one of two 
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courts at the capital, namely either the Civil Court {HaTchn D^ani) or 
the Criminal Court {Hakim FoAijda/n), The Judge of the former de- 
cides suits not exceeding Ks. 10,000 in value, while the FaiiQd&r can 
sentence to three years* imprisonment, Hs. 1,000 fine and twelve stripes. 

The highest court is the Mahendraj Sabha or Judicial Council, 
consisting (at the present time) of eight members 'svitb His Highness 
as President. When attended by members only, it is called the Ijlas 
mamuli and, besides disposing of appeals against the orders of the 
two courts last described and of the Hakim of the Magra zila^ it can 
itself decide suits not exceeding Bs. 15,000 in value and pass a 
sentence of seven years* imprisonment, Rs. 5,000 fine and twenty-four 
stripes, but all its decisions are subject to the confirmation of the 
Maharana. This same tribunal, when presided over by His Highness, 
is called the Ijlds k^mil; it deals with all serious and important cases, 
and is the final Court of Appeal, 

The above is a list of courts in the hlialsa area. The Darbar claims 
full jurisdiction in all the jagir estates save those of fourteen of the 
first class nobles to whom limited powers were granted in 1878-79. The 
names of the fourteen estates are Amet, Asind, Radnor, Banera, Bari 
Sadri, Bedla, Begun, Bijolia, Delwara, Kachola, Kanor, Kurabar, Parsoli 
and Sardargavh. In accordance with the rules of procedure {halamhan^ 
di) drawn up in 1878, theso jagirddrs can try all cas« in wliich both 
parties are their subjects, and the Darbar exercises no itft^ference 
beyond the hearing of appeals ; bub the occuiTcnce of cases of murder, 
sati, dacoity, highway robbery attended with homicide or threats of 
death, traffic in children, and uttering of base coin has to be reported; 
and the proceedings of the jaglrdar in connection therewith have to be 
submitted for the Maharana*s approval. The rules also define the 
procedure in cases in which one of the parties is a Ichdlsa subject or a 
resident of some other estate, and deal with other details. Similar 
jurisdiction was offered to, and declined by, the remaining first class 
nobles in 1878-79, and the result is that neither they nor any of the 
minor jdglrdars have any defined powers at all. 

It is believed, however, that all jaglrddrs of the first class and 
even some of the second, such as Daria wad, have always exercised 
civil and criminal powers within the limits of their estates. The 
object of the haZarnhandi was to regulate these powers and bring the 
procedure m jagir courts into line with that of the State courts which 
had just been constituted, and not to confer any fresh powers ; and the 
fact that certain nobles refused at the time to accept the kalamhandi 
does not necessarily imply that they ceased to have any judicial powers 
whatsoever, but only that their powers have never been defined. 

In the Hilly Tracts the bhUmia and Girasia chieftains exercise 
full authority within the limits of their respective estates, except in 
cases of heinous crime. These latter are investigated by them, and 
decision are then forwarded through the Political Superin- 
tendent and Resident to the Darbar for confirmation. 

Turning now to courts established by the Governor General in 
Council, mention may first be made of those having jurisdiction in 
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that portion of the State which is occupied by the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. Numerous British enactments have been extended to these 
lands, and all the civil suits are disposed of by the Cantonment 
Magistrate of Nasirabad, who has the powers of a Court of Small 
Causes and a District Court. Criminal cases are decided' either by 
an Assistant Superintendent or the Assistant Inspector General of 
the Railway Police, (who have respectively second and first class 
magisteiial powers), or by the Cantonment Magistrate of Nasirab^ 
(a District . Magistrate), while the Commissioner of Ajmer is the 
Sessions Judge, and the Governor Generars Agent the High Court, ■ 

In the cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra the .Commandant of 
the Mewar Bhil Corps exercises, as Political Supe^tendent of the 
Hilly Tracts, the powers of a magistrate of the first class ; ‘and through- 
out the territory the Resident, being a European British subject, is, 
like all Political officers accredited to Native States, a Justice of the 
Peace and, for certain purposes, a District Magistrate and a Sessions 
Judge. 

/There remain the interstatal courts, namely the Mewar Court 
of Vakils and the Border Courts. 

The former was established about 1844? with the special object of 
securing justice to travellers and others, who suffered injuiy in terri- 
tories beyond the jurisdiction of then.' own chiefs, and it takes cognis- 
ance only of offences against person and property which cannot he dealt 
with by any one State. It is under the supervision of the Resident 
and is composed of the Vakils in attendance on him ; it is simply a 
court of equity, awarding both punishment to offenders and redress 
to the injured, and though far from perfect, is well-adapted to the 
requirements of the country. Appeals against its decisions lie to the 
IJpper Court of Vakils at Abu, and sentences exceeding five years* 
imprisonment or awards for compensation exceeding Rs, 5,000 require 
the confirmation of the Upper Court. The average number of cases 
decided yearly by the Mewar Court of Vakils during the decade end- 
ing 1900-01 was thirteen, and nineteen were disposed of in 1904-05. 

Border Courts are somewhat similar to, though rougher than, the 
Courts of Vakils, but are intended only for a very rude state of 
society where tribal quarrels, affrays in the jungle, the lifting of 
women and cattle, and all the blood feuds and reprisals thus generated 
have to be adjusted. They were established with the special object 
of providing a tribunal by which speedy justice might be dispensed 
to the Bliils and Girasias inhabiting the wild country in the south 
and south-west, and are held on the borders of Mewar and Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Jodhpur, Partabgarh and Sirohi and the States under 
the Mahi Kantha Agency. The courts usually consist of the British 
officers in political charge of the States concerned, and after hearing 
the evidence, they either dismiss the case .or award compensation to 
the complainant. There is little or no attempt at the direct punish- 
ment of offenders. No appeal lies against decisions in which both 
officers concur; but when they differ, the cases are referred to the 
Governor Generars Agent, whose orders are fioah 
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Finance. 

Of the revemie of the State in olden days very little is Imo^vn. In 
,the beginning of the sixteenth century, 'when Mewar under the famous 
Sangram Singh reached the summit of its prosperity, the yearly income 
is supposed to have been ten crores of rupees or ten million sterling, 
but this was more probably the revenue of practicallj^ the whole of 
Rajputana east and south-east of the Aravallis. About two hundred 
years later, the State bad a revenue of upwards of a million sterling, 
towards which the lead and zinc mines of Jawar and Dariha contribu- 
ted three lakhs (£30,000), yet in less than half a century Mewar had 
been almost annihilated and had lost some of its fairest districts, with 
the result that just before the treaty with the British Government was 
concluded the annual revenue of the hhulsa or crowm lands is said to 
have been no more than half a lakh of rupees. 

Such ^Yas the state of affairs when Captain Tod assumed manage- 
ment, but under his guidance the hlidlsa revenue increased from about 
Rs. 4,41,000 in 1819 to nearly Rs. 8,80,000 in 1821, and the estimate 
for 1822, when he left the country, was between eleven and twelve 
lakhs. In 183*7 when the Mahaifina was seeking a reduction of his 
tiibute, his minister handed in a statement in which the annual 
receipts were shown as about 9 J lakhs and the disbursements at more 
than 11^ lakhs, and in forwarding this document to Goveimment, the 
Political Agent remarked that the accounts had been made up for the 
occasion. Again, in 1843, the revenue was reported to be lo’7 lakhs, 
the expenditure 16'5, and the debts 29 lakhs, but after the tiibute 
had been reduced in 1846, the finances were better managed and 
expenditure was kept within income. During the minority of 
Maharana Shambhn Singh the State was so economically and success- 
fully administered by the Political Agent that November 1865 nil 
the debts had been liquidated, and the treasury contained thirty kkhs 
in the local currency (about 22 J lakhs British) or ** niiwards of a year's 
revenue.” 

Subsequently, the revenue increased steadily till it exceeded 
twenty-seven laldis (British currency) in the year ending Jul}'' 1S8S, 
and for the four or five years preceding the great famine of 1899-1900, 
it is said to have averaged about twenty-eight lakhs, but it has since 
declined, and the ordinary receipts in a normal year are now estimated 
at between 26 and 26^ lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are, in 
Imperial currency; — land revenue 13*6 lakhs; customs (including 
payments made by Government under the salt agreement of 1879) 
7‘2 lakhs;' the Udaipur-Chitor Railway more than 2 lakhs; tribute 
from jag^rdars 1*3 lakhs V and court-fees' and fines Rs. 38,000. The 
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ordinary expenditure is believed to be about Us. 50,000 less than the 
income, and the main items are army including police 7i lakhs ; 
privy purse and palace 4 lakhs; civil and judicial staff 3*2 lakhs; 
tribute to Government 2 lakhs; Public Works department 1*8 lakhs; 
stables, elephants, camels, etc. 1*3 lakhs; charity about 1*2 lakhs; 
and the Udaipur-Chitor Eaihvay about a lakh. 

The above figures, it must be remembered, represent only the 
fiscal receipts and disbursements, that is to say the Jchdlsa revenue and 
expenditure, and they have no claim to absolute accuracy. Less is 
known of the finances of this State than perhaps of tiny other m Raj- 
putana ; there has been no direct interference in its atfairs for man}’’ 
years, and such knowledge as we have of its revenue and expenditure 
is derived from the statements received annually from the Darbar, 
which, however, contain no details whatever. There is little or no 
information regarding the income of the numerous jdglvddrs and 
mudjidd/i'Sy but it has recently been estiiriated at about fifty lakhs, 
and consequently the gross annual revenue of the Udaipur State may 
be said to be about seventy-six lakhs ot Imperial rupees. 

So far as is known, the State is free from debt, but a sura of about 
Es. 1,80,000 (being the balance of a loan made by Government during 
the famines of 1899-1900 and 1901-02) is due from the bhumid chief- 
tains of the Hilly Tracts, and the Darbar has made itself responsible 
for its repa 3 ^ment. 

Five dificrent lands of local silver coins arc ciuTent in Mewilr, 
namely Chitori, Udaipuri, Bhilfiri, Sarup bhahi and Charidori, but the 
first three are no longer minted. The rate of exchange with the 
British rupee fluctuates almost daily and depends generally on the 
export and import trade. At the present time (June 1906), in ex- 
change for one hundred Britisli rupees one would get af>proximateIy 
121 Sarup Sbfihi, or 127 Chitori, or 129 Udaipuri, or 145 Bhilari, or 
257 Charidori. 

The Sarup Shall i coins consist of the rupee, eight* anna, four-anna, 
tw’O-aniia and ono-anna pieces, and are named after Maharana Sarup 
vSingh. On oitiier side are inscrip turns in Hindi, namely on the 
obverse Chiirakuid Udayapiir — Ckitrakuia being the Sanskrit form 
of tlie modern Chitor — and on the reverse Du>it-i-Luitdon^ the friend of 
London. The Sarup Shrihi is now the standard currency of the 
State, and the rupee is said to contain 135 grains of silver. 

The Chandori coins are named after Chand Kunw\ar Bai, sister of 
Maharana Bhim Singh. It is said that Bhim Singh gave away so 
much in charity that his sister persuaded him to issue these coins 
of less value than the Chitori and Udaipuri, hoping thereby to 
diminish the expenditure. The original Chandori coins bore a Persian 
inscription on either side and W'ere current till about 1842 when 
Maharana Sijrup Singh called them in and, melting them down, issued 
new ones, bearing a number of symbols which have no signification. 
The present Chandori coins are of the pattern just described, and the 
rupee contains only 97 A- grains of silver; they are still used' mainly 
for charitable purposes, weddings, etc. 
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The State has also its gold Tnohiirs, inscribed like the Sarun Shahi 
coins above mentioned, and copper pieces (locally called dtiingla) 
of which sixteen go to the anna. 

Mints were formerly worked at Bhilwara, Chit or and Udaipur, 
but the two former are now closed. .The gold and silver coins are 
struck at Udaipur, and the copper pieces at Umarda, a village seven 
miles to the east, 

A full account of the coins issued by the rulers of Kewar will 
be found in Webb's Currencies of the Hindu States of Edj- 
putdna. 





CHAPTER XIII, 


Land Revenue and Tenures. 

The principal tenures in the State are jdgir, bhUrrij sdsan and 
khdlsay and it has been estimated that if the territory be divided into 
18J parts, seven would be jdgir or bliTvm, three sdsan and the rest 
hlidlsa. 

Originally the word jdgir was applied only to lands held on con- 
dition of military service, but it has since obtained a wider applica- 
tion, and grants of land, whether in recognition of service of a civil or 
political nature or as marks of the personal favour of the chief, have 
all been enrolled Hence the jagirddrs may be divided into 

two classes, namely (i) Rajputs and (ii) others, such as Mahajans, 
Kayasths, etc. 

The Rajputs, with a few exceptions, pay a fixed annual tribute, 
called chliaiund because it was supposed to be one-sixth of the yearly 
income of their estates, and have to serve with their contingents for 
a certain period every year. All pay nazard/na on the succession of 
a new Maharang, and on certain other occasions, while most of them 
pay a fee called l^aid on themselves succeeding to their estates. On 
the death of a Rajput jagirddr, his estate immediately becomes 
Jchdlsa (ie., reverts to the Darbar) and so remains until his son or 
successor is recognised by the Maharana, when it is again conferred 
and a fresh jpattd or lease is given. Lastly, an estate is not liable to 
confiscation save for some grave political offence. 

From jagirddrs other than Rgjputs, the tribute above mentioned 
is not exacted, but they have to serve their chief when called on, 
and pay nazardma etc.; and if a jagirda/r (Rajput or othenvise) have 
no son, he can adopt only with the sanction of the Darbar. 

Mention may here be made of the first class nobles, all of whom 
bold on the jdg^ tenure. Though still generally termed the Solxth ( 1 6), 
they now number 22*, and they enjoy rights and privileges which do 
not prevail to the same extent in any other part of Raj pu tana. In 
do/rha/r they take rank above the heir apparent in consequence of the 
latter having attended the court of the emperor Jahangir ; and when 
one of them enters the Maharana’s da/rbary the entire assemblage, in- 
cluding His Highness, rises to receive him, and the ceremonial is 
most intricate. 

Those holding on the hhv/m tenure may be classed in two groups, 
namely the petty chieftains of the Kherwara and Kotra districts (or 
hhv/mdis)y who pay a small tribute to the Darbar and are liable to be 
called on for local service, and the hhv/m/ids of other parts of Mewar, 


* For a list soo Table No. XIX in Vol, II, B. 
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who pay a nominal quit-rent, (bh mn- bavdr) and perform such services 
as watch and ward of tlieir village, guarding tlie roads, escorting 
treasure etc. The bJf'fnnids last mentioned are all Kajputs; they pay 
no fee on succession and, so long as they do not neglect their duties, 
hold for ever. 

Land is granted on the sd-sftn or mudfi tenure to Brilhmans, 
Gosnins and other priestly castes, as well as t.o Chrunns and Bhats. The 
liolders neitlier pay tiahuto nor fsave in the case of what arc called 
chokrdva lands) perfirni service, but miscellaneous taxes arc some- 
times recovered from them. La'^ifly, no land held on any of the three* 
tenures above described — -.'fdgfr, hlntm and edsan — can be sold 
though mortgages are not uncommon. 

Tlie tenure in the hhdtsri or crown land.s is ryotif'nri^ and tlio vyoi 
or cultivator is gonerallv undisturbed in his possession .so long as he 
pay.s the land revenue (hhoy or 7o7s?7.). Two varieties of this tenure 
exist, namelv pal:l:n or hdpoti, and kncJi^Jid. The former gives the 
occupier rights of mortgage and sale, and an indestructible title to 
the land so long ns he pays the assessment upon it. Even if ejected 
for non-payment or didven awa}’ by misfortune and losses, he luriy 
at any timo reappear and claim the iiiberitance of his ancestors by 
pa^dng the revenue in arrears as well as tliat of those years in which 
the land remained uncultivated during liis absence. Under the 
/iT/c/m/m tenure, the occupier is little bettor than a tenant at will; 
the land is simply leased for cultivation and can be resumed at any 
time. 

In former days the land revenue was usual Iv realised in kind, 
and the share of the State varied in every district, in nearly 
every village, for abnost every crop, and for particular castes, TJie 
agriculturist bv profession always surrendered the largest share, while 
Brahmans, Rajputs, i^fahrijans, and sometimes iSTais, Tolis and olliei-s 
wore favoured. The amount appropriated by the Darbar ordinarily 
ranged from one-fourth to one-balf of the produce — the latter being 
most comm^^m — and it was realised in one of the two following ways, 
namely by an actual division of the produce, called haiai, or by 
division based nu a conjectural estimate of the crop on the ground, 
known as Icavhui. In addition, an impost called serdnet was frequently 
exacted ; it was originally one seer per maund on the Darbar’s share, 
but in .sonie villages was as liigli as ten seers. Again, a money-cess 
^llcd ha7'd7* was often le\ded, "the amount being limited only by the 
forbearance of the revenue officials or the capability of the village to 
pay. Both these cesses apj^enr to liave been rough attempts at 
equalisatmn or enhancement of demand, for where the State share was 
one-fourth or.one-thircl, they were hca^w, while wlioro it was ono-half, 
serd^a was often nob taken at all. 

Cash rates were applied to valuable crops such as sugar-cane, 
cotton hemp mid vegetables in the kharlf, and poppy and tobacco in 
the rain, and, like mtes in kind, varied gi^eatly. 
muo Q ^hc above, a regular settlement had no place. 

» a e revenue was entirely dependent on the crops gi'own, the 
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amount of land under cultivation, and the chandes of the seasons. A 
lemedy was from time to time attempted by a resort to the system of 
farming entire districts for fixed annual sums, but the lessees were 
mostly Darbar officials, rarely men of wealth and responsibility, and 
the ri/of was more than ever liable to oppression and exactiom The 
farmer was not slow to take advantage of his opportunities, and the 
leases generally ended in his vdthdrawal or removal, the deterioration 
of the district, and the accrual of arrears. In some parts summary 
settlements were effected for short terms 'with the heads of villages, but 
they either failed or were not renewed 

The advantage of a regular settlement was continually discussed, 
and at last in 1871-72 an effoi't was made to cany one through. The 
cultivated area of the \'illages was roughly measured, and the soils 
classified in accordance with the current usage of the people. An 
average of the actual collections in each village for the previous ten 
years was in most cases adopted as the jaiad or revenue demand, and 
summary rates were fixed tor each class of soil in accordance "with its 
estimated \'alue. The anangement wiis introduced in various districts 
for terms ranging from three to ten years, but on the departure of the 
minister, Mehta Fanna Lul, in 1874-75 the plan at once collapsed and, 
from the following year, matters reverted to their old course. 

In 1878, however, the late Maharana decided to have a regular 
settlement, and the services of Mr. A. Wingate of the Bombay Civil 
Service w'ere secured in 18711. Preliminary operations 'were completed 
by 1884, and the settlement was introduced for a term of twenty 
years between 1885 and 1893 in the following districts which comprise 
all the level and best cultivated portions of the State, namely the zilas 
of Bhilwaia, Chi tor, Chhoti Sadri, Jahazpur, Kapiisan, Mandalgarh, 
Rasrni and Sahran, the pargamm of Hurra and Rajnagar, and two 
iaitsils of the Girwa zila. The revenue was assessed according to the 
class and value of the soil, and the rates varied from annas per 
acre of the 'worst land to Es. 15 per acre of the best frngated land. 
The follo'vsing arc the highest and iowxst rates* per acre for the four 
classes of soil; — kali irrigated Es. 15 and Ks. 3, unirrigated Rs. 6 and 
annas six \ hkdri irrigated Rs. 12 and R. 1-8, unirrigated Rs. 4-8 and 
three annas; retri irrigated Rs. 9 and annas nine, unirrigated fifteen 
annas and 14 annas ; rdii iixigated Rs. 7-8 and R. 1-14, unirrigated 
Rs. 2-4 and l4 aimas. 

These rates are on th e, whole low^er than fQrmpTly_prpv^Tlmg^ 
and have been paid without difficulty. Qp^o the famine of 1899-1900 
waste land was being constantly brought under cultivation, but since 
then not only has all progress m this respect been arrested but much 
of the land previously occupied has been thrown out of cultivation, 
and the land revenue has ueen reduced by.^boutJt£ii^£r_eent. For 
this reason and also because in some districts the period of twenty 
years has expired, a revision of Mr. Wingate s settlement is urgently 
required, and it is hoped that it will be taken in hand shortly. 

In the districts not settled the land revenue is realised either 
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according to the hatai system already described or according to the 
highori system. The latter is applied to poppy, cotton and sugar- 
cane and is a money rate per hlgliat varying with the crop sown and 
the nature of the soil. The rates per acre work out thus : poppy Rs. 3 
to Rs. 12 ; cotton R. 1-2 to Rs. 7-8 ; and sugar-cane Rs, 6-12 to 
Rs. 22-8 — all in British currency. 







CHAPTER XV, 


Public Works. 

The Public Works department consists of an En^^incer, two sur- 
veyors and five overseers. Of the latter, one has his hea(Icjinirtoi*s at 
tlic ciipital, another at I lie Jai Samand lake, and the remaining three 
arc in load charge of works in the Chitor, Jnlu'ixpur and Salimn 
The duties of the department arc to look after all Stat<* buildings, 
roads, irrigation tanks and canals, to prepare plans and estimates of 
new works, and to carry them out when .‘janctioned by the ^rnharanfi; 
but, as already stated in Chapter IV, tlio charge of inost^ of the 
tanks and winals has been recently transferred to the new Irrigation 
department, to whom a yearly allotment of Rs. 75,000 lias been 
promised. 

During the ten years ending 1890-01 tlic average annual 
expenditure was nearly 31 lakhs, and during the succeeding decade 
a little more than three lakhs. Of these sum^^, about Rs. 70,000 
WXTC spent on irrigation works and the balance on roarls and 
buildings. Expenditure in connection with the niilway has bet*n 
excluded as it docs not concern the department. From 1901-02 
to 1903-04- the allotment was reduced by about lialf a lakh, and 
in 190*1-05 the actual outlay was only Rs. 1,57,070, of which more 
than fifty-eight per cent, was spent on repairs, thirty-three per cent, 
on original works, including the completion of the electric light 
installation at the palace, and eight per cent, on establishment. 

Among the more important works carried out by the department 
during the last twenty years may bo mentioned the Fateh Sugar 
which, wdtb its fine embankment called the Connaught handh, cost 
about 4*8 lakhs; the additions to the palace; the Victoria Hall, a 
museum for the indigenous prodticts of Mewur which, with library 
and reading-room, cost about a lakh ; tlic Lansdowno Hospital 
(Rs. 48,000); the Walter Hospital for women (Rs. 20,000); and 
the Central jail 


* The Jai Bamftirl, Picliola niul Patoli Sagar tao Ptill untlor llic Ih\blio Works 
department. 
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The military force maintained by the Stato numbers 6,015 of all 
ranks, namely 2,549 regulars and 3,466 irregulars. 

The regular troops consist of 1,750 infantry, 560 cavalry and 239 
gunners, and they are quartered at the following places: Chitor, 
Jahazpur, TLumbhalgarh, Mandalgarh and Sarara. The infantry and 
cavalry are armed with muzzle-loading smooth-bore muskets and 
carbines obtained many years ago from Government, and though not 
unacquainted with drill, are of no real military value. The State 
owns 128 guns of various calibres, and of these fifty-six are said to he 
serviceable. Among them is an ingenious imitation of a mountain 
battery, consisting of six small guns (of local manufacture) Avhich are 
carried on ponies, and are served by thirty-one gunners. The battery 
is located at Sarara, the headquarters of the Magra isiildj and the 
guns answer their purpose in that they are portable and sufficient to 
overawe any unruly Bhil hamlets. 

The irregular troops comprise 3,000 infantry and 466 cavalry; 
they are chiefly employed on police duties in the districts, and are 
described as an undisciplined, ill-paid and variously armed force. 
The total cost of the regular and irregular troops is about 6J lakhs a 
year. 

In addition, the usual contingent of horsemen and foot-soldiers is 
supplied by the jaglrddra in accordance with the samads or agree- 
ments by which they hold, but the number that attend is not known. 
The majority of the jaglrdars are supposed to serve for three months 
every year with one horseman and two foot-soldiers for every 
Rs. 1,000 of revenue, but there is no uniformity. These feudal 
quotas are inferior even to the irregular troops above described and, 
like them, are employed on police duties or as messengers or for 
driving game. 

The State maintains no Imperial Service troops, but has, since 
1822, contributed^ Rs. 12,000 yearly towards the cost of the Merwarn 
Battalion (which is mentioned in Chapter X* and which is now called 
the 44th Merwara Infantry) and, since 1841, Rs. 50,000 yearly towards 
the cost of the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

The latter regiment consists of eight companies (seven of Bhils, 
all belonging to the Hilly Tracts, and one chiefly of Hindustanis)* and 
has a total strength of 718 of all ranks, namely six British and 
sixteen Native officers, eighty non-commissioned officers, and 616 men. 

headquarters at Kherwara, two companies at Kotra, and 
small detachments at Udaipur and usually at Dungarpur. The corps 


* See alao Vok L A., Chapter XVm, Rajputwaa DUirict Qaztlittr (1904). 
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was raised between 1840 and 1844 with the object of weaning a semi- 
savage race from its predatory habits, giving it honourable employ- 
ment, and assisting the Darbar in preserving order. The uniform of 
the Bhil sepoy of those early days was a scanty loin-cloth (he would 
wear no other); his arms a bow and arrows; and his distrust and 
suspicion were such that he would serve for daily pay only, deserting 
if tlmt were withheld. Much good has been effected by the enter- 
tainment of these hill-men. ‘Through the influence of those in the 
service and of the numerous pensioners, the entire Bhil population of 
these parts has been leavened Much the germs of civilisation; forays 
into Gujarat and the neighbouring States are less frequent than they 
used to be, and there is greater security of life and property. 

In 1844 the corps was employed at Dungarpur in suppressing an 
attempt by the ex-Maharawal of that State to set up an usurper, and 
in 1848 a detachment assisted in dislodging and expelling sundry 
gangs of Mina outlaws of Jodhpur and Sirohi that had taken refuge 
in the Aravallis, whence they issued and plundered in the plains. 
Throughout the Mutiny of 1857 the regiment remained staunch. At 
that time a squadron of Bengal Cavalry was stationed at Khervvara 
and left in a body for Niraach after endeavouring to persuade the 
Bhils to join it. The BhiJs followed them up, killed every man and 
brought back their horses and accoutrements. A detachment subse- 
quently operated against Tantia Topics adherents in Banswara and 
Bartabgarh, and gained the Mutiny medal. The regiment received 
its colours in 1862, and was placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 
India from the 15th February 1897, having, prior to that date, been 
directly under the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
and the Governor GeneraVs Agent in Eajputana. During the famines 
of 1899-1900 and 1901-02 the corps did excellent work in the Hilly 
Tracts by hunting down dacoits, patrolling the country, and keeping 
order generally. 
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The police force proper numhors 537 of all ranks, including 
thirty-six mounted men, and is located at the capital and in the 
adjoining Gii’wii district. It is armed with swords and batons, and is 
under a Superintendent who is directly responsible to the Mahakma 
In the rest of the teiritory, jjolice duties are performed by 
the irregular cavalry and iiilantr}" of the State and the contingents 
furnished by t\\e jaylrddrs. The men are neither drilled nor trained 
in any way, and are indifferently armed with country-made match- 
locks and bayonets or swords. There is no one central authority; the 
force located iu each district is under the immediate orders of the 
Haklvi thereof, and the result is a want of cohesion and of community 
of interests which makes the detection of crime and the protection of 
the people a very dillicult matter. 

Ko reliable information is available regarding the working of the 
police, but the large amount of unreported, and undetected crime, the 
numerous complaints of oppression, and the constant failure to arrest 
offenders or recover stolen pro^^erty show that the Ibrce is lar 1‘rom 
ehicient, even at the capital, aud. urgently needs retbrm. 

The only tribes classed as criminal are the Paoris and jMoghias 
who numbered 1,400 at the last census, namely Baoris 448 and 
Moghias 952. Up to about twenty years ago gave great trouble, 
and were described as professional dacoits, possessing both arms and 
camels, and maturing their plans and organising their expeditions 
with a skill which commanded success. The Darbar has from time to 
time endeavoured to control and reclaim them by talcing away their 
arms and camels, giving them land, bullocks, seed, agiicultural 
implements and takdvi advances, aud by registering them and requir- 
ing them to attend a daily roll-call in their villages; aud tJicsc 
measures aiipear to have been fairly successlul. At the present time 
there are said to be 282 males on the register, and they possess about 
1,664 acres of land (for which they pay the ordinary land revenue) 
and 650 head of cattle. They reside in different villages with other 
cultivators and not in fiej)arate settlements, and a special ojfficer is 
appointed to supervise them. 

Police duties on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway are performed hy 
thirty-two men drafted fiom the City 23olicG above mentioned, while 
for the Rajputana-Malwa Railway the (government of India maintains 
a separate force, which belongs to the Bombay establishment and is 
under the orders of the Inspector-General of Police of that Presi- 
dency. 

Ihe State possesses one Central jail (at the capital) and small 
prisons or lockups at the headquarters of each district. 
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The Central jail wa*? opened in May 1887, when it took the place 
of two small forts outside the city walls which had till then been used 
as prisons. It was placed under the superintendence of the 
Residency Surgeon in 188S, was considerably enlarged in 1899-1900, 
and now has accommodation for 458 prisoner (405 males and 53 
females). The dail}’ aveinge strength has varied from 402 in 1897 
to 671 in 1902, while in 1005 it was 451. Similarly, the death-rate 
per mUle of aver^ige strength has varied from 22 in 1899 to no less 
than 437 in 1900, when 203 prisoners succumbed, chiefly from 
dysenter)^ diarrhoea and general debility caused by the famine; the 
death-rate in 1905 was 20 per mi lie. The principal industries carried 
on are the manufacture of carpets, rugs, blankets, dusters, rope, and 
a coai’se cloth known as and the profits on these manufactures 
are about Rs. 2,000 yearly. The cost of maintenance of the Central 
jail in 3905 was Rs. 25,262, or about Rs. 54 per prisoner. Further 
details will be found in Table No. Xlll in Vol. II. 13. 

Of the jails in the districts nothing is known except that, exclud- 
ing those at Chi tor and Jahfizpur, they ai'e mere lockups for persons 
under trial or sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, and are 
occasionally overcrowded and generally insanitary. An old building 
in Chitor fort is used as an overflow-jail 'when the Central prison is full, 
and is under the charge of the Jldlcim, wdiile at Jahfizpur there is a 
. suitable building for the accommodation of Mewar prisoners sentenced 
by the Court of Vakils at Dcoli. 
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At the last census 40,854 persons, or four per cent, of the people 
(namely 7*5 per cent, of the males and 0*2 per cent, of the females), 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in the literacy of its 
population Mewar stood sixth among the twenty States and chiefships 
of Eajputana in 1901, Taking the population b3’' religions, we find 
that the Jains come first with nearly 23 per cent. (43*5 males and 
0*5 females) literate; next the Musalmans with 7*9 per cent. (13*5 
males and 1*5 females); and then the Hindus with 2*9 per cent. (5*4 
males and 0*15 females). The Animists are practically all illiterate, 
and the remaining religions are so sparsely represented that they have 
been left out of account. 

Some forty odd years ago the only schools in the State were of 
the indigenous type, such as Hindu 'pathshdlas and Mu sal man mufc- 
tahs^ in which reading, writing and a little simple arithmetic were 
taught, generally in the. open air. The first State school of which we 
have any knowledge was opened at the capital in January 1863 
during the minority of Maharana Shambhu Singh, and was called after 
him the Shambhuratua ‘pdthslidla. For two years instruction was 
given only in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit, but in 1865 English 
began to be taught, and the number on the rolls in that year was 613. 
In 1877 a special class for the sons of Thakurs was started, but was so 
poorly attended that it was abolished in 1882. In 1885 the institution 
became a high school, affiliated to the Allahahud University, and has 
since been called the Maharana's high school ; it has up to date passed 
fifty students for the Entrance and sixty- four for the Middle exami- 
nation of that University, in addition to six students for the Prdgya 
(Sanskrit) examination of the Punjab University. The number on 
the rolls in 1905-06 was 389, and the cost of maintenance aboxit 
Es, 9,500. 

The next oldest school is one for girls, which was established at 
the capital in 1866 and still exists. It was attended by 51 pupils in 
1867, 82 in 1881, 72 in 1891, 109 in 1901, and 114 in 1905-06.' The 
girls are taught needlework and a little Hindi, history, geography 
and arithmetic, and the yearly expenditure is about Es. 550. 

In the districts the Darbar paid no attention to education prior to 
1872-73 when schools were opened at Bhilwara and Chitor; these 
were followed by a school at Kotra in 1875 and by special institutions 
for Bhils at Jawar and Eakhabh Dev in 1883, and at Bara Pal and 
Paduna in 1884. On the death of Maharana Sajjan Singh at the 
end of 1884, a sum of two lakhs (local currency) was set aside with the 
object of establishing schools and dispensaries in the districts, and 
the number of educational institutions increased from sixteen in 1886 
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to twcnty^fivo in 1891, thirty-four in 1894 and thirty-seven in 1899, 
There have been no additions since. 

Besides tlio liigli nnd girls* schools nlrcndy described, the Dnrbar 
mninUiins tlireo priinar}* vernnculnr schools at the capital. Two of 
them, called respect ivelj* Bnihmpuri nnd Kushul Prd, were opened in 
1880, nnd the tliird some years Inter. 

The above is a brief neconnt of the Slate schools in jilcwar, nnd 
it will be seen that their number rose from seven in 18S1 to twenty- 
nine in 1891 nnd forU^-twoin 1901 nnd at the present tirna Of these 
institutions, five, inchuling one for girls, nre at the capital and the 
rest in the districts. The number of students borne on the rolls was 
about 2,100 in 1891, 3.200 in 1901 and 2,72G on the 1 st April 190G. 

Between 18S4 and 1S94 the schools w^cre administered by a 
special coinmiltoe, which took consul cnxble interest in its work and 
did much to cncotinige edurvition, but this arrangoinont ceased in 
July 1894 when the management was taken over by the Mahahna 
and tbere has b^^en i>ut little progress since. The total Stato 
expend it im; on education is about Bs. 24,000 yearly, of which nxthcr 
more than one-half is derived from a ccks of one anna in the rupee 
levied from the agriculturists of the districts under scttlcmont. 
Elsewhere a small !Ve of one anna j)er student month I 3 ’ is charged, 
but the children of the poor get their education free. 

The ITnited Free Church of Scotland Mis^^ion maintains seven 
primarj' schools, mostly at tlie c.npital or in the vicinity, which arc 
attended b\* about 212 boys and 140 girls. The branch of the Church 
Missionar}' Society at Kherwum has three boys’ schools in the Hilly 
Tmets, and they arc attended by about G2 pupils; there arc regimen- 
tal schools at ivluunvfira and Kotni: and lastly, numerous private 
schools exist both at the capital nnd in the districts, but send in no 
re turns to the Darbfir. 

Tlie only secondary schools in the Stale arc the high school at the 
capital nnd an angle -vernacular mi<ldle school at Blulwura. The 
number on the rolls on the Ist Aj)ril 1900 was 43G, and the daily 
avorngo attendance during 190.1-0G was 283. Thus onl}^ 0*5 per cent, 
of the boys of school -going ago (calculated at fitloon per cent, of the 
total male population) nre- n.'coiving socondar}^ instruction. The cost 
of these two institutions in 1905-00 was about Rs. 10,400. 

Including the six Mission and two roginu*nlal .schools, but omit- 
ting ail the other private inslituUons (of which nnlliing is knoxvn), tho 
SUitc ]msscsseH fort 3 *-sevon primar}* schools for hoys, and thc}^ may* bo 
divided into upper (9) and lower (38). Englisli is taught only at tlio 
school at Cfn'tor. The number of boys on the rolls of those schools 
on tlie 1st April 190G w’as about 2,700, and tho daily avcnigc atten- 
dance during in05-OG was 1,908. Thus it may be wiid that, excluding 
the .students in all private .schools except those maintained by 
inissionaiy enterprise or by tho Mewur Bldl Corps, about 8'4 per 
cent, of the boys of school-going age are under primary instruction. 

The five institutions for female education arc all primary^ and four 
of them arc kept uji by the United Free Church of Scotland JliHsion 
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at a cost of about Es. 1,000 a year. The number on the rolls of the 
five schools is 264, and the daily average attendance in 1905-06 was 
187. The percentage of girls under instruction to those of school- 
going age is consequent!}^ about 0*05. Female education has made 
little headway as social customs in regard to child marriages and the 
seclusion of women of the well-to-do classes hinder its growth. 

Special There are no special schools in the State. A normal school for 

schools, male teachers was started at the capital in 1885 but was closed in 
1891. The need for a good school of this kind is very great as the 
qualifications of the present teachers are inferior. 

Newspapers. The only newspaper in the State is a weekly publication in Hindi, 
called the Saj^an Klrtti SudhakaTj of which only forty-seven copies 
are printed. It contains local news of no importance and extracts 
from English and vernacular papers. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Medical. 

The oldest medical institutions are of course the regimental History, 
hospitals of the Me war Bhil Corps at Kherwara and Kotra, and they 
date from the time when the corps was raised. The first State dis- 
pensary appears fco have been opened at the capital in 1862, and 
accommodation for in-patients was provided in 1864, in which year 
also a branch dispensary was established at the same place. In 
1869-70 a small hospital was opened at Kherwara for the civil popula- 
tion, and was maintained partly from a monthly grant of Rs. 40 from 
the Darbar and partly from private subscriptions. In 1877 the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission established a dispensary at 
Udaipur city, and thus in 1881 there were seven medical institutions 
in the State, including the hospital attached to the jail. 

In the coarse of the next ten years the main and branch dis- 
pensaries and the Mission hospital at the capital were closed, and the 
Sajjan Hospital, the Walter Hospital for females, and the Shepherd 
Mission Hospital took their places. Several medical institutions were 
opened in the districts, and by the end of 1891 the State possessed 
eighteen hospitals and dispensaries, including the two regimental 
hospitals and the dispensar}^ attached to the Residency which were 
maintained by the Government of India. 

In 1894 the Sajjan Hospital was replaced by the Lansdowne 
Hospital, and the establishment of a dispensary at Mandalgarh in the 
same year, and of another for railway employees at the capital in 
1900 raised the total number of medical institutions in Mewar to 
twenty in 1901. There have been no additions since. Of these 
twenty institutions, thirteen are maintained solely by the Darbar, 
three by the Government of India, two partly by Government and 
partly by private subscription, one by the Mission, and one by the 
Maharaj Gosain of Nathdwara. Again, fourteen are hospitals, having 
accommodation for 274 in-patients (213 males and 61 females), while 
the rest are dispensaries. In 1901 more than 200,000 cases were 
treated, and about 7,700 operations were performed ; the similar 
figures for 1905 were 148,579 and 6,603 respectively. Further details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XYI and XVII in Vol. II. B. 

The institutions maintained by the State, both at the capital Management 
and in the districts, as well as the dispensary at Nathdwara and the andexpendi- 
small hospital attached to the Residency, have for many years been 
under the charge of the Residency Surgeon, and the hospitals at 
Kherwara and Kotra are managed by the Medical Officer of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps. The Darbar spends from Rs. 22,000 to Rs. 25,000 
yearly on its hospitals and dispensaiies, of which sum about two- 
tbii'ds represent the pay of the establishment, including allowances to 
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the Residency Surgeon for supervision, v^hile another one-fifth or 
one-sixth is the cost of medicines. 

The following is a brief account of the three more notable institu- 
tions, all of which are at the capital : — ■ 

The Lansdowne Hospital, as already stated, toolc the place of the 
old Sajjan Hospital which was inferior both in accommodation and 
ventilation. It was erected in commemoration of Lord Lansdowne’s 
visit to Udaipur in November 1891 ; the foundation-stone was laid 
on the 5th March 1892, and the hospital was opened on the 3rd July 
1894?. It is a fine building, constructed on modem scientific principles, 
and one of the best hospitals in Rajputana ; it has accommodation for 
forty-eight male and twelve female in-patients, and in 1905, 27,750 
cases (601 being those of in-patients) were treated, and 1,361 opera- 
tions were performed. 

The Walter Female Hospital takes its name from the late Colonel 
C. K. M. Walter, who was for many years the Uesident here and was 
subsequently the Governor General's Agent in Rajputana. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid the Countess of DuSerin on the 10th No- 
vember 1885, and the hospital was formally opened by the Maharana 
on the 24th May 1888. It has accommodation for twenty-four in- 
patients, and in 1905, 2,015 cases (104 being those of in-patients) were 
treated, and 58 operations performed. This hospital has in the past 
been indifferently managed on more than one occasion, hut is now in 
excellent hands, and much good work is being done. 

Medical Mission work began in November 1877 when a dispen- 
sary was opened near the Blian mandi or grain market, but as the 
accommodation was insufficient, it was moved in 1879 to a different 
quarter of the city, known as the Bliatiydna cliautha. Here work 
was canaed on with increasing success, but was much hampered by 
the insanitary condition of the neighbourhood, and in 1883 the stu- 
dents of the Missionary Society in connection Avitli the United Pres- 
byterian Divinity Hall in Edinburgh resolved to collect funds, 
throughout the Church generally, for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able hospital. The sum so collected amounted to between £1,700 
and £1,800, and the present Maharana granted a site in the 
mandi bazar free of rent to the Mission. The hospital was opened 
by His Highness on the 28th December 1886 and, at his special re- 
quest, was called the Shepherd Mission Hospital after the Rev. Dr. 
James Shepherd who has been the head of the Udaipur branch of the 
Mission since its establishment in 1877. The building, which cost 
Rs. 21,000, has a fine frontage to the bazar, and consists of an admin- 
istrative block with surgical wards and operating room behind. 
It has accommodation for sixty-four in-patients and deservedly 
enjoys the confidence of the public. In 1905, 46,392 persons were 
treated, including 249 in-patients, and 1,143 operations were perform- 
ed ; the cost of maintenance in the above year was about Rs. 2,700. 

The State possesses a small lunatic asylum, constructed in 
1899-1900 outside the city in the suburb called Brahmpol. Eight 
insane persons were admitted in 1901 and only one in 1906. little 
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or no attempt is made to cui'e the patients who]’ara merely detained, 
fed and medically treated ^Yhen sutiering from ordinary disease. As 
observed in Chapter III, the census of 1901 showed only nineteen 
insane persons throughout the State. 

The Bhils are said to have inoculated from time immemorial un- 
der the name of kdnai, the operation being done with a needle and 
a grain of dust dipped into the pock of a smallpox case. The prac- 
tice is, however, disappearing with the spread of vaccination. 

An attempt to introduce vaccination in ISGO-Gl failed as the 
vaccinators absconded, but a start was made in 18G6 when 487 
persons were vaccinated, 308 of them successfull}’. Up to 1873 
operations were confined to the capital and suburbs but were then 
extended to Kherwara, and in 1881 a staff of three men successfully 
vaccinated 3,103 persons, or about two per thousand of the popu- 
lation, at a cost of Ks, 362 or an aveinge of nearly twenty-two pies 
per successful case. In 1886-87 four Bhils were instructed m vacci- 
nation, and their services were appreciated by the people who, it was 
reported, were beginning to recognise the superiority of this pre- 
caution against smallpox over that usuall}^ followed by themselves, 
namely inoculation. About this time also, additioual vaccinators 
W'ere entertained for work in the districts generally, and in 1890-91 
a staff* of twenty men under a native Superintendent successfully 
vaccinated 13,663 persons, or more than seven per thousand of the 
population, at a cost of Us. 2,086 or twenty-nine pies per successful 
case. Considerable progress was made during the next decade, and 
in 1898-99 as many as 23,623 pereons, or nearly tliirteen per thousand 
of the population, were successfully vaccinated. In subsequent years 
less actual work has been done though, owing to the greatly reduced 
population, more than sixteen per thousand of the people were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated in 1903-04. 

In 1905-06 a staff' of nineteen men successfully vaccinated 19,364 
pci*sons, or nineteen per thousand of the inhabitants, at a cost of 
Us. 2,014, or an average of twenty pies per case. The department 
is under the Superintendence of the Kesidency Surgeon. Vaccination 
is nowhere compulsory and is on the whole popular. 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets at post offices was 
introduced in January 1895. These packets were at first supplied to 
postmasters by the Kesidency Surgeon, but since 1902 have been 
obtained direct from the Aligarh jail in the United Provinces. In 
1900-01, when malarial fever of an exceptionally severe type pre- 
vailed, 18,120 packets of 5-graia doses were sold. Four years later 
the packets were made up into 7-graia doses, and in 1905-06 only 
2,206 were disposed of. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Surveys. 

Tlie State T^as topographically surv^eyed by the Survey of India 
between 18*73 and 1881, and the area as calculated in the Survejw 
General’s Office by planimoter fiom the standard topographical sheets, 
is 12,69071 square miles, excluding the two 'pargancis of Gangapur 
(26*04 square miles) and Nandwas (36*25 square miles), which belong 
respective!}^ to Sindhia and Holkar. 

Between 1879 and 1883 a cadastral survey was canied out with 
the plane-table in the greater portion of the klidlsa lands or those 
paying revenue direct to the Darbar. The area so suiwcyed was 
3,088,822 hlghaSy or 1,649,073 acres, or about 2,577 square miles, the 
local big ha being nearly 2,584 square yards, or rather more than one- 
half (*5338) of an acre. The settlement was introduced in an area of 
about 2,000 square miles. 

In this revenue survey outside agency was employed as there wei’e 
no trained men in the State. In the course of the operations, however, 
some twenty local men were taught to survey, but unfortunately 
they were not, it is believed, given employment by the Darbar, and 
practically no attempt has been made to keep the maps and records 
up to date. 





CHAPTER XX] 


I\riSCELLAXKOUS. 

Aniet. — An osteite in the north-west of Slcwur, consisting of 
twonU’-six villages. The population foil from 1G,506 in 1891 to 
in 1901, or hy nonrl}" 4S per cent. TJie principal castes are 
i^rnhajnns (1,410), Rajputs (1,122), Juts (G79), and Briihmans (661). 
The anntml inconu* is ahout. Rs. 28,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. H,415 (or about rni])erial Rs. 2,700) is paid to the Darbur. 

The estate is hold by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawnt, and ladtaigs to the ^Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Raj- 
puts. The family claims dtiscent from Singh a or Singhji, a grandson 
of Ohonda and consequently a groat-gnindson of Runu Ltlkha (1382- 
97). Singlias eldest son, Jniraji, w‘ns killed at Bagor in the time of 
Runfi Sanga (1508-27), and was followed by the gallant Patta who 
was slain at the Ram Pol gate of the Chi tor fort fighting against 
Akhar in tl5r)7. Pat la is always mentioned as holding the estate 
of Kelwu, hut his son, Karan Singh, received Amet from Rfiiui Pratup 
Singh I. The suh>equent Rfnvats have been: I^Ian Singh I; Mudho 
Singh: Govanllum; Dulc Singh; Pritlnvi Singh I; ^bin Singh II; 
Fateh Singh: Pmtap Singh: Salim Singh; Prithwi Singh II; Chhatar 
Singh; and Shconatii Singh. The Inst named is the prc.scnt Ruwat; 
he was horn in 1860, succeeded to tlic estate in 1874, and was educa- 
ted at. Hie 3 1 ayo Col I ege a t Aj in e r 

The principal ])]aco in the oslate is the small town of Amet, 
situated on the right bank of the Chandrabhfiga river, a tributary of 
the Banas, in 25'^ 18' N. and 73® 5G' E. about fifty miles north by 
north-east of Udaipur city. 'Jlie town lies in a fine valley, nearly 
surrounded by hills, and is walled. Popidation (1901) 3,297, 

AsTncl, — An estate in the nortli of J^^c^yhr compixsing seventy-two 
villages. The population fell from 21,416in 1891 to 12,528 in 1901, 
or by more than 1 ]ier cent. The princi])al castc.s ar<? Gujars (1,837), 
Kuinhars flA37), Bifilnnans {971), Malmjans (898), and Rfijputs 
(81t‘l). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,300 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,000) is paid to tlio Darban 

'fhe estate is held b}' one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rfiwat uiifl h* dongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
The founder of this particular family was Tlnlkur Ajlb Singh,' the 
younger son of Ruwat Arjun Singh of Kurabar. He received a grant 
of the Gorkhya estate of fourteen villages from Dlaharana Blum Smgh, 
on whose behalf lie signed ll\e treaty of 1818 with the British Govern- 
ment. He was .succeeded 1)y his adopted son, Dale Singh of Satola, 
who was given tlio title of Ruwat, .several additional villages including' 
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Asind, and a place among the first, class nobles. The subsequent 
Kawats have been Khnman Singh, Arjiin Singh, and Ranjit Singh. 
The last named is the present Kawat, was born in 1884, was adopted 
from the Kurabai' famil 3 % succeeded to the estate in 1896, and was 
educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

The principal place in Asind is tlie small town of the same name, 
situated on the left bank of the Khari river, a tributary of the Banas, 
in 25° 44' N, and 74° 19' E, about ninet^^ miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,237. On the opposite bank of 
the river arc some temples built by Sawai Bhoj, the eldest son of Bagh 
Rao who is said to have been a descendant of the gi-eat Prithwi Raj 
Ohauhan, the last Hindu king of Delhi (1193). The twent 3 ^ -four sons 
of Bagh Rao were called BaghnXwats, and were famed for their gener- 
osity and courage ; they were all killed in a fight with the Parihar 
Rajputs in the thirteenth contuiy. Deoji, a. son born to Sawai Bhoj 
by a Gujar female, is said to have been well- versed in mj^steries and 
ma^c, besides being verj^ strong; and his deeds form the general 
topic of the songs among the people of those parts. The temples 
enjoy a small jdglr for expenses, and the land is cultivated hy 
Bhopas, a class of mendicants who greatty revere Deoji and Sawai 
Bhoj. 

Badnor, — An estate in the north of Mcwilr, close to the border of 
the British District of Merwiira, and comprising 117 villages. The 
population fell from 27,519 in 1891 to 15,242 in 1901, or by 44 per 
cent. At the last census eighty-six per cent, of the inhabitants were 
Hindus, and the principal castes were Giijars (3.078), Jats (1,264), 
Mahajans (993), and Bhils (867). The annual income is about Hs. 
70,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 4,084 (or about Imperial Rs. 3,300) 
is paid to the Darbar, 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who is termed 
Thakur and belongs to the Mcrtia sept of the Rathor Rajputs. The 
family claims descent from Duda, the fourth son of Rao Jodha who 
founded Jodhpur city in 1459. The Mewar branch of this family left 
Jodhpur in the sixteenth century, and the first and most distinguished 
of the Thakurs of Radnor was the valiant Jai Mai w^ho, as ^already 
mentioned, was killed during Akbar’s siege of Chitor in 1567. His 
^n and successor, Mukand Das, also fell in a battle against Akbar near 
Kumbhalgarh. The subsequent Tliakurs have been: Manman Das; 
Sanwal Das wlm fouglit on several occasions against Aurangzeb’s 
army m Ran a Raj Singh’s time ; Jaswant Singh; Jogi Das; Jai Mai II; 
Jai Smgh; Sultan Singh; Akhai Singh (wounded in action with Madho 
Rao Sind hia in the time of Rana. Ari Singh II); Gaj Singh; Jet 
mgh, Jodh Singh; Prataji Singh; Kesri Singh; and Govind Singh. 
Ine last named is the present Thakur, who was born in 1871 and 
succeeded his grandfather in 1889. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
Tiame, situated in 25° 50' N. and 74° 17' E. about ninety-six miles 


See pages 19-20 aupra^ 
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north-cast of Udaipur city. Popnlation (1901) 2,056. The town 
contains a brancli post office and a vernacular school, the latter main- 
tained by the Thfikur. To the uorih on the edge of a pond stands a 
temple to Devi, built by Iliinri Kiiuibha (143^5-68), and a little beyond 
it in the same direction are tlic remains of an old fort called Bairut- 
gjirli. In the jungle in tlic vicinity tigers and bears are occasionally 
found. 

Bagor* — A jwrgana of tlic State, situated somewhat in the north 
and consisting of twenty-seven villages. Population : 12,568 in 1891, 
and 7,482 in 1901, or a decrease of 40 per cent. At the last census 
nearl}' ninety per cent, of the inliabitants were Hindus, and the 
principal castes were dats (1,081), Bialunaiis (903), and Mahajans 
(672). The pargana yields a lam I revenue of about Ks. 18,700 a 
year, and is administered by a JldkiuL 

Bfigor was fimt given in jdgir to Nntli Singh, the second son of 
Ranu Sangifim Singh II (1710-3-1), and was Iicld b}- his descendants 
till 1875, wlicn it was confi.^cated and made lihdUa, The four 
immediate prodcccssor.s of the present chief of Udaipur, namely 
Mahumnus Sardar Singh, Sarup Singh, Shambhu Singh, and Sajjan 
Singh, were all of the Bagor liou.se. The last M«'ihun*ij of Bugor was 
Solum Singh, who gave trouble in 1875 and was removed to Benares 
(vide page 28 supra): lie died a few years ago. 

The headquartem of the parginia are at tlu‘ small town of the 
same name which is situated on the left hank of the Kothfiri river, a 
tributar}" of the Bana*^, in 25' 22' N. and 74 23' E. about seventy 
miles north-cast of Udaipur cit}'. I^upiilation (1901) 2,353. 

Banera. — An estate in the north of Mo war, consisting of one 
town (Banera) and 111 villages. The population fell from 36,804 in 
1891 to 22,800 in 1901, or by 38 per cent. Tiio jirincipal castes arc 
Juts (2,575), Ciiiiars(2,351),Brrihmaiis(l,‘}98), Clinmurs (1,469), Gadris 
(1,331), Rajputs (1,219), Mfilis (].210j, and Chakars (1,111). The 
annual income is about Ks, 88,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 6,124 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 4,900) is j[>aid to tin* Darbar. 

Banera has formed part f»f Mevar from very ancient times. 
Akbar took it about 1.567, ami it is described in the AinA-Akharl 
.as one of the t wenty-six viajtdls of the sarkor of Chi tor in the Silbah of 
Ajmer, having an area of 58,038 idgJmH and yielding an annual revenue 
of 3,296,200 dnms (Rs. 82,405), J luring the succeeding hundred years 
it frequent 1}' changed hands, but about 1 681 Bhim Singh, a 3’ourigcr son 
of Rfina Raj Singh 1, proceeded to llu* court of Aurangzeb and, for 
.services rendered in tlio lleecan, received not only the estate in jdgir 
but the titlc.s of Raja and of a commander of .5,000 (Panj hazdri). 
His successors were x\jab Singh ; Suraj Mai : Sultan Singh (appointed 
governor of a small district in the JJeeoan by Bahadur Slmli); Sardnr 
Singh who built a fort on a hill cio^o to Banera town in 1750 and, on 
being ousted therefrom by Ruja Umod Singh of Shahpura, sought 
shelter at Udaij)ur where he died; Rai Singh who recovered the lorb 
with tlie assistance of Ranfi Rn j Singh JI, whose feudatory he then be- 
came; Hamlr Singh ; Blilm Singh II ; Uclni Singh ; Sangrarn Singh; 
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Govind Singh; and Akhai Singh. The last named is fche present 
Raja; he was born in 1868 and succeeded his father in 1905. The 
Bajas of Banera enjoy certain xjrhilegcs not possessed by the other 
nobles of the State. Of these the chief is the right on sncce.ssion to 
have a sword sent to them with all honour at Banera, on receipt of winch 
they proceed to Udaipur to be installed. On the death of Raja 
Sangram Singh, Govind Singh Avas placed in possession of the estate 
by the inhabitants without the consent of the Darbar, and in 1865 the 
British Government interposed to support the authorit}^ of the 
Maharana, but the submission of the Raj^ and his subjects obAuated 
the necessity for sending a force to Banera. As a penaltj" for his 
contumacy, Govind Singh Avas compelled to proceed to Udaipur Avith- 
out receiAung the sword of honour, and to ask for pardon, Avhich was 
granted on payment of a fine and on execution of a Avritten promise 
that no succession to the estate should be considered valid without the 
previous consent of the Darbar, 

Banera Town. — The chief toAvn of the estate of the same name, 
situated in 25'’ 30' N. and 74° 41' E. about ninety miles north-east of 
Udaipur city and five miles east of Mandul station on the Knjputana- 
Malwa Raihvay. Population (1901) 4,261. The town is Availed and 
possesses a branch post office, Avhile on a hill to the Avest, 1,903 
feet above sea-level and included Avithin the ramparts, stand the 
fort and palace, the latter being one of the most imposing edifices in 
the State. To the south-Avest is a picturesque tank of considerable 
size. 

Bansi. — An estate in the south-east of MeAvar, consisting of fifty- 
nine scattered villages. The population decreased from 8,821 iu 1891 
to 6,736 in 1901, or by nearly 35 per cent. The j)rincipal castes arc 
Bhils (2,385), Brahmans (373), and JanwaS — a low class of Hindus — 
(325). The annual income is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
local Rs. 202 (or about Imperial Rs. 160) is paid to the Darbar. The 
country is welh wooded and used to contain much valuable timber, 
but no attention is paid to forest co user van 03% and the Bhils and 
other Avild tribes carry on their malpractices almost unchecked. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles avIjo is termed 
Rawat and belongs to the ShaktaAvab sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
Shakat Singh or Shakta, from Avhom the scpt takes its name, wns the 
second son of Rana Qdai Singh (1537-72), and from his 3mungcr son, 
Achal Das, this famih^ claims descent. The first Rawat of Bansi 
appears to have been Kesri Singh avIio received the estate from Kana 
‘Raj Singh I (1652-80), and he Avas folloAA^ed by Ganga Das Avhois said 
to have made several daring attacks on the imperial arm}' Avhen 
Aurangzeb invaded the State in 1680; Hari Singh; Hathi Singh; 
Achal Das ; Padam Singh ; Kishor Singh ; Amar Singh ; Ajit Singh ; 
Nahar Singh ; Prataj:) Singh ; Man Singh ; and T''akht Singh. The last 
named is the present llaAvat, Avas boim in 1879 and succeeded to the 
estate in 1887. He resides at the village of Bansi Avbich is situated 
in 24° 20' N. and 74° 24' E. about forty-seven miles south-east of 
ydaipur city, and possesses a branch jiost office. 
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tury. The first member of whom there is any mention is Sangram 
Singh, and he was succeeded by Prafcap Singh I ; Baluji who received 
Bedla for his residence from Kana Amar Singh I ; Ram Chandra I, 
who on several occasions accompanied the heir apj)arent of Me war to 
the courts of Jahangir and Shah Jalifln ; Sabal Singh and Sultan 
Singh, both of whom fought in the liana’s army against Aurangzeb; 
Bakhfc , Singh I; Earn Chandra II; Pratap Singh II; Kesri Singh; 
Bakht Singh II; Takht Singh; Karan Singh; and Nahar Singh. 
Of these, Bakht Singh II was noted for his ability and honesty, and 
for his loyalty alike to his own chief and the Sujireme Government. 
He brought some of the European residents of Mimach from Dimgla 
to Udaipur during the Mutiny of 1857 b 3 '’ the order of ‘Muhuruna 
Sarup Singh, and for these services received a sword of honour. At 
the Imperial Assemblage of 1877 lie was created a Rao Bahadur and, 
a year later, a C.I.E. Karan Singh was a member of the Mahendraj . 
Sabha and received the title of Rao Bahadur from the British Govern- 
ment in 1896. The present Rao is Naliar Singh, who was born in 
1895, succeeded his father in 1900, and is being educated at the 
Mayo College. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of Bedla which 
is situated in 24^ 38' N. and 73° 42' E., about four miles north of 
Udaipur city and on the left bank of the Ahar river. Population 
(1901) 1,222. Included in this estate and about seven miles north of 
Chitor on the right bank of the Berach river is the village of Nagari, • 
one of the most ancient places in Rajputana, It was once a large and 
important city, and its old name is said to have been Madhj^amika. 
Several coins and a fragmentary inscription of a period anterior to the 
Christian era have been discovered here ; the inscription is now in the 
Victoria Hall at Udaipur. There are also a coujile of Buddhist 
or topes, and an enclosure of huge cut blocks of stone which was 
originally a Buddhist building of some kind, but was used b}’’ Akbar 
for his elephants, and is consequently called Hathi’lca-hard. To the 
north of Nagari is a hollow tower or j) 3 uumidal column called Akbar’s 
lamp and built by him when besieging Chitor. Akbar is said to have 
used it as a lamp by burning Gotton*-sceds soaked in oil and placed in 
a large cup attached to the apex. 

Begun- — An estate in the east of Mewar consisting of one town.' 
(Begun) and 127 villages. The population decreased from 30,835 in 
1891 to 12,605 in 190J, or b 3 ^ more than 69 per cent. At the last 
census more than eighty-four per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, 
and the principal castes were Dliakars (4,021), Brahmans (1,228), 
Mahajans (672), Chakars (631), and Balais (535). The annual income 
is about Rs. 48,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 6,532 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 6,200) is paid to the Uarbar. , 

The estate is held by one of the fii’st class nobles of Mewar who 
is termed Rawat Savvai and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The first to receive the estate was Govind Das, who 

the son of Rawat Khengarji of Salumbar and is said to have been 
kiUeu m an engagement with Mirza Sbahrukh, one of Akbar’s generals, 
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near Jawad (now in the Nimach district of Gwalior). His successors 
were Megh Singh I, who defeated the imperial army under Mahabat 
Klian at UntTila ; Eaj Singli ; Maljfi Singh I ; Kusbal Singh ; Bhopal 
Singh ; Allaji ; Aniip Singh I ; Hnri Singh ; Devi Singh ; Megh 
Singh II; Malul Singh II; Kishor Singh: Megh Singh III; and 
Anup Singh II. 

It would seem that the estate was mortgaged to Sindhia for 
the payment of a war-exaction at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that he declined to give it up, although the debt had been 
liquidated twice over. Mahfi Singh II appealed to the Political 
Agent for aid in recovering his patrimony and at length, becoming 
tired of the endless dela 3 "s, took the law into his own hands and drove 
out the Jlaru til as. It was necessary for form’s sake to punish this act, 
and accordingly Begun was resumed by the Darbilr, but, as Sindhia 
was tillable to substantiate his claim to the place, it was shortly after 
resto 2 *cd to the Brnvat by Captain Tod in 1S22. A couple of years 
later, Mahfi Singh gave up the estate to his son, Kishor Singh, and 
became a religious mendicant at the shrines of Nathdwam and Kiin- 
kroH, but when Kishor Singh was, for some unknown reason, murdered 
iu^cold blood by a Brahman in 1839, ho resumed management and 
lived till 18dG, when he was succeeded Megh Singh III. The 
present Ruwat Sawai (Anup Singh) was bom in 1889 and succeeded 
his father in 1905. Included in the estate is the village of Monal, 
fonncrly called Mahunul or the great chasm. It possesses a monaster}' 
and Sivaite temple constructed, according to the inscriptions they 
bear, in 11G9 by Bhav Bnihm, Sadhu ; also a palace and temple 
built a year earlier by the wife of the famous Pribliwi Buj Chauhan 
wdiose name wms Suhav Devi alia^^ Ruthi Rani (the testy queen). 
m. Cousens, Progress Pepori of the Archaeological Sm^vey of 
Western India for the year ending 30th June 1905]. 

Begtin Town. — The headquarters of the estate of the same name, 
situated in 24° 59' N. and 75° 1' E., about ninety miles east by north- 
east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 3,625. The town is 1,383 
feet above the sea and possesses a picturesque palace, a fairlystrong 
fort and a branch post office. 

Bhainsrorgarh. — An estate in the extreme east of Me war, con- 
sisting of 127 villages and held by one of the first class nobles who is 
termed Rfiwat and belongs to the Chondfiwat sept of the Sesodia 
Rajputs. Population : — 23,500 in 1891, and 12,270 in 1901, or a 
decrease since 1891 of 48 per cent. At the Inst census eighty per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Hindus, and the principal castes were Dhakars 
(1,G12), Bhils (1,509), Mahajans (1,3G9), Brahmans (1,250), Charafirs 
(934), and Gosains (703). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and 
n tribute of local Rs. 7,502 (or about Imperial Rs. G,000) is paid to the 
Darbar, 

The estate w'as. granted by Rfinu Jagat Singh II to Lfil Singh, 
the second son of Ruwat Kesri Singh of Salumbar, in 1741 and has 
since been hold by Jlfiu Singh ; Raghunfith Singli ; Amar Singh ; 
Ehim Singh ; Pratup Singh ; and Indar Singh. The last named is the 
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present Rawat; he vras born in 1875 and succeeded his father in 
1897. 

The principal place in Bhainsrorgarh is the village of the same 
name which is picturesquely situated at the confluence of the Bamani 
and Chambal rivers in 24° 58' N. and 75° 34' E., about 120 miles east 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1 ,504. According 
to Tod, it takes its name after a merchant called Bhainsa and a 
Banjara or carrier called Bora, and was built to protect caravnns. 
Others say that the village and fort were constructfjd by, and named 
after, a Mahajan called Bhainsa Sail, who was probably a servant 
of the Chauhan kings who ruled over Sambhar and Ajmer The fort 
stands on a lofty rock and overlooks the sole passage which exists for 
many miles across the Chambal. The summit of the Bfiwat's palace is 
IGO feet above the river, the water level of which is 1,009 feet above 
the sea. 

The place was taken by Ala*-ud-din about 1308, but was suhse- 
quentl}^ recovered by the Bana and given in jCif/ir to a Hara Bfijpafc 
named Dewa or Deoifij, wluise daughter was married to Ari Singh, the 
son of Rana Lakshman Singh. Ari Singh assisted his fatber-in-laiv in 
reducing the ]\Iinas and establishing his authority in the territory to 
the north, now called Bundi. In the fifteenth ccntuiy it formed part 
of the estate of Suraj Mai, a grandson of Banfi Mokal, but he was dis- 
possessed by Prithwi Raj, son of Rana Rai I^lal. Later on, it was 
given to Shakat Singh, a 3 munger son of Rana Udai Singh, and 
remained with his family for some three generations ; and finally in 
1741 it was included in the estate then conferred on Ltd Singly 

Barolli. — At Barolli, a wild and romant ic spot three miles north- 
east of Bhainsrorgarh, is a group of Hindu temples which Fergnsson 
considered the most perfect of their age he had mot with in this part 
of the country and, in their own peculiar st^de, perhaps as beautiful as 
anything in India. These buildings are believed to belong to the 
eighth or ninth, or possibly the tenth century, but no certain date can 
be assigned. There are, it is time, a couple of inscriptions on the 
Ghateshwar temple, one of which is dated 925, but neither refer to its 
construction. The principal temple is the one jiist mentioned : its 
base is nearly plain, being only oimamented with three great niches 
filled with sculptured groups of considerable merit, and all referring 
to the worship of Siva. Above this the spire (sU'liarcC) rises to a height 
of fifty- eight feet from the ground, covered with the most elaborate 
detail and yet so well kept down as not to interfere with the main 
outline of the building. Instead of the asfc 3 dar enclosed porch or 
nmandwp, it has a pillared portico of gr eat elegance, whose roof reaches 
more than half-wa}’' up the temple and is sculptured with a richness 
and. complexity of design almost unrivalled, even in those da 3 "s of 
patient prodigality of labour'. Internally the roof is more elaborately 
carved than the exterior; it consists of a square within the entablature 
of about 12^ feet, the corners of which are cut off by four slabs placed - 
diagonally to each other, so as to reduce it to a square of about nine 
feet. This operation is again repeated, and the square becomes a 
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little less than one-half of the original one, or about six feet, and this 
opening is closed by one slab, pierced with a quatrefoil trefoiled — to 
boiTOw a term fi*om Gothic architecture — the whole depth of the roof 
being about three feet. It is one of the most elaborate as well as most 
beautiful specimens* of the Hindu mode of roofing to be seen any- 
where. 

Other objects of. interest here are: a detached porch called the 
Singar Chaori or nuptial hall of Raja Hun; the shrines of Ganesh and 
Narad ; two phial’s, one erect and the other prostrate, which probably 
supported a toran or trilithon; the shrine of Ashb Mata; and the 
shrine of the Tri-murtii or Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
Outside the enclosure in which these buildings are found is a reservoir 
or hiind with a miniature temple in the middle, and surrounded hy 
small shrines in one of wliich is a figure of Vishnu, reposing on the 
ScsU Shay y a (or bed of the serpent), which Fergusson thought the 
most beautiful piece of purely Hindu sculpture he had ever seen. The 
big temple and nuptial liall are in an excellent state of preservation 
and some of the smaller shrines are fairly so, though the figures inside 
have been generally mutilated. In carving and artistic conception 
there is nothing in Slewar to equal this group of buildings except 
perhaps the Sfis Bahu temple at Nfigda near Udaipur city. 

[J. Tod, Anf^nals and aniiqaities of Bajasthan, Vol. II, 
pages 704-13, (1832); J, Fergusson, Piciiwesqnc illustrations of 
ancient architecture, (1848), and History of Indian and eastern 
archiiechire, pages 449-51, (1899).] 

BhUwara — A zila or district of the State situated somewhat in 
the north and north-east and containing two towns (Bhihvara and Pur) 
and 205 villages. The population fell from 96,443 in 1891 to 66,565 in 
1901, or by nearly 31 per cent. At the last census about eighty-seven 
per cent of the inhabitants were Hindus, and the princi])al castes were 
Mabfijans (6,843), Jats (6,411), Brahmans (6,151), Gujars (4,730), 
Gadris (3,503), Balais (3,025), Rajputs (2,850), Chukars (2,737), 
Kumhars (2,529), and Malis (2,463). 

The district is divided into two iahslls, Bhilwara and Mandal, 
each under a naib-hakim. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1886 for a tenn of twenty years and is to be extended for a further 
period ; tho receipts from the land average about Rs. 89,000 yearly. 
Garnets are found at several places. 

Bhilwara Town. — The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 25° 21' N. and 74° 39' E. about eighty miles north-east 
of Udaipur city and half a mile east of the Bhilwara station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Eailwa 3 ^ Population increased from 8,175 in 1881 
to 10,343 in 1891 and 10,346 in 1901. Nearly seventy-five per cent, 
of the inhabitants are Hindus, and sixteen per cent. Musalrauns. 

The towm, Tod relates, was completely aesorted at the close of the 
Pindari.war in 1818, but in more peaceful times it rapidly rose from 
ruin and in a few months contained 1,200 houses, a number which 
had increased to 2,700 in 1822. Bishop Heber visited the place in 
1825 and wrote ; — “ Jt is a large tov/n without any splendid buildings, 
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but witb a number of neat bouses, four long bazars and a greater ap- 
pearance of trade, industry and moderate but widel}'' diffused wealth 
and comfort than I bad seen since I left Delbi. The streets were' full 
of hackeries laden witb corn and flour, the shops stored ^vith all kinds 
of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware goods, and the neatness of the 
workmanship in iron far surpassed what I should have expected to see. 
Here too cverj^body was full of Capt. Tod's praise. The place had 
been entirely ruined by J amsliid Khan and deserted hy all its inhabit- 
ants when Tod persuaded the Rtina to adopt measures for encouraging 
the owners of land to return and foreign merchants to settle; be 
himself drew up a code of regulations for them, obtained them an 
immunity from taxes for a certain number of years and sent them 
patterns of different articles of English manufacture for their imitation 
He also gave money liberally to the beautifying of their town. In 
short, as one of the merchants who called on me said, ‘ It ought to 
be called Todganj, but there is no need for we sliall never forget 
him/ Such praise as this from people who had no further hopes of 
seeing or receiving any benefit from him is indeed of sterling 
value.” 

Bhilwara is still an important trade centre, and lias long been 
noted for the excellence and durability of its tinned utensils which arc 
largely exported, A ginning factory and cotton -press, the property of 
the Darbar, give employment to about 600 hands daily during the 
working season, and the average yearly out-turn is about 12,000 bales 
of cotton and wool. There was formerly a mint here ; it is not laio-wn 
when it was hi'st worked but probably in the time of Shah Alam, as 
the rupee and the old paisa bear his name. The coins arc called 
Bhilari, are still current in parts of the State, and were till quite 
recently largely in circulation in Sirohi. The mint was closed prior 
to 1870. The town possesses a combined post and telegraph oflSce, a 
travellers* bungalow, an anglo-vernactilar middle school, a primary 
school for girls (kept up by the United Free Church Mission), and a 
hospital with accommodation for twent 3 ' in-patients. 

Handal. — A tahaU of the Bhilwara zila and the headquarters 
thereof. The small town is situated in 25° 27' and 74° 35' 
E, about nine miles north-west of Bhilwara and four miles south 
by south-west of Mandal station on the Kajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901) 3,978. The place possesses a branch post office and 
a primary vernacular school. Immediately to the north is a fine arti- 
ficial tank, said to be of great age, and on its embankment are the 
remains of some buildings constructed by Akbar after he had taken 
Ghitor in 1567. To the south is a large eJihatri erected to the 
memory of Jagannatli Kachwaha, the younger son of Raja Bahar Mai 
of Amber, who died here about 1610. Mandal was occupied by im- 
perial troops under prince Parwez and Mababat Khan in the time of 
Jahangir, but was restored to the Rana on his tendering his submission 
to the emperor in 1614. Subsequently it changed hands more than 
once, and at the end of the seventeenth century was given by 
Aui'angzeb in jagir to Krishna Singh, son of the Rath or Thakur of 
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Junia (in the Ajmer District), but Runa Amar Singh II resumed 
possession about 1706, and it has since been held by his descendants. 

Pup* — A town in the Bhilwara zila^ situated in 25'* 18' N. and 
74'’ 33' E/ about seventy-two miles north-east of Udaipur city and 
seven miles south-west of Bhilwara station on the Rajputana-Slalwa 
Railway. Population (1901) 4,498, as compared with 6,800 in 1891. 
Pur is one of the oldest towns in Mewar and, according to tradition, 
dates from a period anterior to Vikramaditj’a. The Porwrd Mahajans 
are said to take their name from the place. A little gunpowder is 
manufactured here, and garnets are found in an isolated hill about a 
mile to the east. The Darbar maintains a primary vernacular school. 

BhTndap. — ^An estate in the southern half of Mewar, consisting of 
one town (Bhindar) and 101 villages hold by one of the first class 
nobles who has the title of Maharaj and is the head of the Shaktawat 
sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell from 24,899 in 1891 
to 13,097 in 1901, or by more than 47 per cent. The principal castes 
are Mahajans (1,760), Oats (1,461), Brahmans (1,389), and Miniis (741). 
The annual income is about Rs. 48,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs, 4,002 (or about Imperial Rs. 3,200) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family takes its name fi'om Shakat Singh or Shakta, the 
second son of Eana Udai Singh and the first Maharaj of Bhindar. 
His successor have been Bhanji ; Puran Mai ; Sabal Singh ; Mohkam 
Singh I, who fought against Aurangzeb’s army and captured one of 
the imj)enal standards; Amar Singh; Jet Singh: Umed Singh; 
Kushal Singh ; Mohkam Singh II ; Zorawar Singh ; Hamir Singh ; 
Madan Singh ; Kesri Singh ; and Mudho Singh. The last named is 
the present Maharaj, was bom in 1893, succeeded his father in 1900, 
and is being educated at the Mayo College. In former times the 
chieftains of Bhindar coined copper money, though not with the 
sanction of the Darbar. The coins were known as Bhindarya paiscu 
and are said to have been first issued by Zorawar Singh about one 
hundred years ago. 

Bhindar Town. — The principal place in the estate of the same 
name, situated in 24° 30' N. and 74° 11' E. about thirty- two miles 
east by south-east of Udaipur oit}\ The town, which is walled and 
surrounded by a ditch, contained 5,172 inhabitants in 1901 against 
6,790 in 1891. There is a branch post office here. 

Bijolia. — An estate in the cast of ]\Iewar, consisting of eighty- 
three villages held by one of tlie first class nobles who is a Ponwar 
Rajput and has the title of Rao Sawai. The population fell from 
14,949 in 1891 to 7,673 in 1901, or by nearly 49 per cent. The prin- 
cipal castes are Dhakars (2,118), Bhils (700), Brahmans (549), and 
Mahajans (505). The annual income is about Rs. 57,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 3,576 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,860) is paid to the Darbar, 

The ancestors of this family were originally Raos of Jagner near 
Bayana in the Bharatpur State. Rao Asoka migrated to Mewar in 
the time of Eana. Sanga (1508-27) and received the estate. His 
successors were Sujan Singh ; Mamfir Singli ; Dungar Singh ; Shubh 
Karan I ; Keshava Das I, who was’ killed fighting for Rrina Amar 
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Singh against Jahangir’s army; Indra Bhan ; Bairi Sal, the brother- 
in-law of Hana Kaj Singh I for whom he fought against Aurangzeb’s 
troops and was wounded; Durjan Sal; Vikramaditya ; Mandhata; 
Shubh Karan II, who was wounded in the battle of (Jjjain in 1769 
and received the title of Sawai ; Keshava Das II, in whose time 
Bjjolia was occupied by the Marathas, but he ousted them and 
regained possession; Sheo Singh ; Govind Singh ; and Kishan Singh. 
The last named is the present Rao Sawai, was bom in 1869 and 
succeeded his father in 1895. 

The principal place in tlie estate is the village of the same name, 
situated in 25° 10' N. and 75° 20' E., close to the Btindi border and 
about 112 miles north-east of Udaipur city. The ancient name of 
Bijolia was Vindhyavalli ; it is walled und picturesquely situated on a 
plateau which is called the UparmaL Among objects of antiquarian 
interest may be mentioned three Sivaite temples, probably of the 
tenth century ; a reservoir with steps called the Mandakini Baori; 
five Jain temples dedicated to Purasnath; the remains of a palace; 
and two rock inscriptions. The Jain temples, situated on rising 
ground about a mile to the south-east, were built by Mahajan Bola in 
the time of the Chauhan Raja Someshwar of Ajmer in 1170, and one 
of them is considered specially sacred as containing a complete small 
model of a temple inside it. The rock inscriptions are both dated 
1170 ; one gives the genealogy of the Chauhans of Ajmer from 
Chahuman to Someshwar (published in the Joitrnal of ike Bengal 
Asiatic Society ^ Vol. LV), and the other is a Jain poem . called 
UnmatltsluikhcLT Pztrd^v (unpublished). At Tilasma, about three 
miles from Bijolia, are four temples, the j)rincipal of which is dedicated 
to Sarweshwar (Siva) and seems to belong to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury ; also a monastery, a kimd or reservoir, and a iorann or triumphal 
archway — all very interesting ruins but having no inscription, 

[J. Tod, Aainals oAxd antiquities of Rajasthan, A^ol. II, pages 
743-45, (J832) ; A CLinningham^, Archaeological Survey of JsForihern 
India, Yol. VI. (1878); and H. Cousens, Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Sit/i^vey of Western India for the 3 ’’ear ending 30th 
June 1905.] 

Chhoti Sadri, — A zila or district in the south-east, containing 
one town (Chhoti Sadri) and 209 villages. It is divided into two 
taiislls, Chhoti Sadri and Kuraj, each nnder a naih-hdhi'm. Popula- 
tion: 48,060 in 1891, and 31,662 in 1901, or a decrease of 34 per cent, 
during the last decade. The principal castes are Minas (4,382), 
Chamars (2,420), Brahmans (2,399), Rajputs (1,893), and Mahajans 
(1,862). The district is the most fertile of the State, the soil being for 
the most part black cotton ; it is traversed by the Jakam river and 
possesses numerous wells. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1893 for a term of twenty years, and the average annual receipts from 
the land are neai^ly a lakh of rupees. 

Chhotr Sadri Town, — The headquarters of the zila of the same 
name, situated in 24° 23' N. and 74° 43' E. about sixty -six miles east 
by south-east of Udaipur city. The population fell from 5,368 in 1891 
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to 5,050 in 1901, The town is walled and possesses a branch post 
oflSce, a vernacular primary school and a dispensary. 

Chitor. — A zila or districti m the eastern central portion of Me war, 
containing one town (Ohitor) and 440 villages, and divided into the 
three tahslls of Chitor, Kanera and Nagaoli, each of which is under a 
naih-hdkim. Population: 1,34,007 in 1891 and 00,004 in 1901, or a 
decrease of nearly 51 per cent. The principal casies are Brahmans 
(6,890), Jats (5,580), Mahajans (5,882), Kajputs (3,001), Uhakars 
(3,579), Gujars (3,087), and Gadris (2,879). The district is traversed 
by the Berach river (a tributary of the Banas) and contains a good 
deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and stony. A 
revenue settlement was introduced between 1880 and 1888 for a term 
of twenty years, and the yearly land revenue is said to average about 
Es. 1,03,000. 

Chitop Town. — The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 24° 53' N. and 74° 39' E, about two miles east of Chitor 
station, a junction 'for the Udaipur-Chitor and Rajputana-Malwa 
Railways, and sixty-seven u)iles east by north-east of Udaipur city. 
Close to the station are the Government opium scales (see page 75 
supra), and at the station itself is a combined post and telegraph office. 
The town lies at the foot of the western slope of the hill on which 
stands the celebrated fort, and in 1901 contained 7,593 inhabitants 
(including those living in the fort) as compared with 9,354 in 1891. 
Between it and the railway station is the Oambhir river, spanned by 
a grey limestone bridge of ten arches said to have been built in the 
fourteenth century. The town possesses a branch post office, an anglo- 
vernacular primary school and a hospital with accommodation for 
twelve in-patients. There was formerly a mint here from which gold, 
silver and copper coins were issued, but it was closed some years ago. 
The emperor Akbar, after sacking the place in 1567, struck some 
rupees here and stamped on them the letters GA which are said to 
refer to the proverb Cfao mdrya rd pap, which had its origin in the 
slaughter at Chitor. 

The famous fort stands on a long narrow hill lying almost exactly 
north and south and about five hundred feet above the surrounding 
plain. Its length is about 3^ miles and its greatest breadth half a mile, 
and it covers an area of some 690 acres. It is difficult to ascertain the 
date when it was built, but tradition ascribes it to Bhim, the second of 
the Pandavas. 

The story runs that the Pandavas, having become masters of the 
whole of India, were travelling about in search of wealth to enable 
them to perform the ceremony of the Rdjdsuyd sacrifice, and Bhim 
found his way to this spot. At that time a Jogi named Nirbhai JJath 
was living at Gao Mukh on the hill, and a Jati at Kukreshwar, Bhim 
asked the Jogi for the philosophers stone in his possession, and the 
latter agreed to give it to him provided he built a fort in the course of 
the nigbt. The terns being accepted, Bhim, partly by his own e.xtra- 
ordinaiy. skill and partly with the assistance of the gods, carved the 
outliuo of the hill into the iovm of a rampart, and only a small portion 
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on the southern side remained to be completed when the JogI request- 
ed the Jati to crow like a cock (a sign of the break of day) so that 
Bhim might ^ve up the attempt and lose the wager. The Jatl com- 
plied, and Bhim, thinking it was dawn, dashed his foot against the 
ground, thereby opening a reservoir of water still called Bhim-lat. 
Another reservoir was formed where he rested his knee and is noAv 
known as Bliim-godi; the pond where the Jati crowed is called 
Kukreshwar kuud, and the spot where Bhim placed the Mahudeo 
Ungam which he kept fastened to his arm is now marked by the 
Nilkanth Mahadeo temple. 

Subsequently the place became the capital of a branch of the 
Mauryas or Mori Bajputs and was called Chi trakot after Chi trang, the 
chief of this house, whose tank and ruined palace are still to be seen 
in the southern portion of the hill. 

As mentioned in Chapter II, the fort was taken from Man Singh 
Maurya by Bapa Rawal in 734, and it was the capital of the Mewar 
State till 1567 when the seat of government was transferred to Udai- 
pur city. Chi tor has been three times taken and sacked by the 
Musalman kings and emperors, namely (1) in 1303 by Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, who handed it over to his son Khizr Khan and called it Khizr- 
abad after him; (2) in 1534 by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; and (3) iu 
1567 by Akbar. 

Passing through the town, we come to the old tank called the 
Jhali Bao, built by the wife of Ilanii Udai Singh, and hero the ascent 
begins. The first gate is the Fatal Pol, in front of which is a small 
square platform to the memor^^ of Bagli Singh, the ancestor of the 
chiefs ot Partabgarh, who was killed in 1534 during Bahadur Shah’s 
^ege. Ihe second gate is called the Bhairon Pol after Bhaii'on Das 
Solanki, who also fell in 1534. A little further on are the chhatris 
marking the spots where the famous Jai Mai of Badnor and his clans- 
man Kalla were killed in 1567 ; the i*ough memorial-stones ai’e kept 
coloured red by the people and venerated as if marking tlie shrine of 
The third gate or Haniiman Pol has circular bastions, 
and IS called after the temple of Hanuman whicli is close bj*. The re- 
maining four gates are the Ganesh, Jorla, Uachhman and Bam Pol, 
and opposite the latter is a Jain monastery, now^ used as a guard-room 
and containing an inscription of the year 1481 which records the visit 
ot some Jain dignitar 3 ^ Passing through the Bam Pol, we come to 
the platform where the heroic Patta, the ancestor of the Rawats of 
Amet, met his death in 1667. 

There are now two roads, one to the left or noi*th and the 
other to the south. The first object of interest by the latter route is 
the small but beautiful temple built in the sixteenth century by the 
usurer Banbir and dedicated to Tulja Bhaw^ani, the tutelary goddess 
or the scribes. To the south is a large bastion-like structure with 
vaulted chambers called the blaulaldia Bhandar, or nine-lakh treasury, 

hall of massive pillars called the ITau Kotha; and between these 
buildings is the graceful and richly carved little temple known as 
bmgar Ohaori which contains several inscriptions, one of which tells us 
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that it constructed in 1448 by Bhandari Bela, son of Rana 
Knmbha‘s treasurer, and dedicated to "Suntinuth. This temple, thoup^h 
small, is one of the most attractive on the hill Opposite is the 
Darbiir-ku-mahal or palace of the Rfinas, which must have been a 
spacious and lofty building but is now in ruins with only traces of 
three gates and some blue enamelling on its walls. Close by is an 
old Jain temple called the Sfit-bis Dcori; it has a courtyard full of cells 
surrounding a central shrine and porch, and the domed ceiling of the 
latter is elaborately carved. Proceeding south, wc find the temple 
known as Kurahh Shyran built by Rana Kfanbha about 1450 and 
dedicated to the black god Krishna, generally woi'shipped as an 
incarnation of Yishnu, while on its sou them threshold is a shrine 
to Shamnilth, which is gcnomlly ascribed to MirTin Bai, wife of Bhoj 
Raj who was the eldest son of Runa Sanga. 

^Ve now come to the most prominent monument on the hill, 
the Jai Stambh or pillar of victor}\ constructed between 1442 and 
1449 by Rana Kumbha to commemorate his success over the combined 
armies of the kings of Mfilwa and Gujamt. This tower is more than 
120 feet in height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base ; a stair- 
case passes up through its nine storeys, winding alternately through 
a central well and a gjillcry fonnecl round it Tlio whole, from base- 
ment to summit, is covered with the most elaborate ornament, cither in 
figure*! belonging to the Hindu pantheon, each carofull}’’ named, or in 
nrcliitcotiiral scrolls and foliage, all in perfect subordination to the 
genenil design. Tod thought that the only thing in India to compare 
witli it was the Kutb Minar at Delhi which, though much higher, was 
of verj’ inferior ch a meter, while Fergusson considered it to be in 
infill better t-astc as an architectural object tlian the pillar of Trajan 
at Romo, though po^icibly inferior in sculpture. 

To the south-west is the Malidsati or necropolis where the earlier 
Ranas and their wives were cremated, and Mokalji’s temple dedicated 
to Mahudeo Samiddhoshwar and repaired by Runa Slokal in 1428. 
It has a big image of I^Iahfidco and contains two inscriptions, one 
dated 1150 and referring to Solanki Kumar Pnl who came to Chitor from 
Gujarat in that year after his conquest over Anfiji (or Arno), the 
Chauhfin king of Ajmer, and the other dated 1428 and giving an 
account of the s}x immediate predecessors of Rana Mokal A little 
further on and adjacent to the rampart arc the Gao Mukh springs and 
reservoir, fed from the Hathi kund above, while in the neighbourhood 
is the temple dedicated to Kali-ka-Dcvi (the bloodthirsty consort of 
Siva), the oldest building standing in the fort and originally a temple 
to the sun. Still continuing soutli, wo find the palace of Rana Ratan 
Singh and his Rani, Padmani, (the latter of whom is said to have been 
the cause of the first siege by Ala-ud-din); the remains of the palace of 
Chitrang Maiirya on a bill known as the Raj Tila ; and a ruined temple 
attributed to the Mauryas. At the extreme southern end of the fort 
is a small round hill known as Chifcoria, connected with the main hill 
by a saddleback about 150 yards long but 150 feet below the wall of 
the fort. 
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Turning now to the north, one passes the Bhim-lat reservoir, 
alreadj^ mentioned as having its origin in an angry kick from the foot 
of Bhim Pandava ; the ancient temple of Nilkanth (the blue-throated) 
Mahadeo ; the Sura] Pol or sun-gate facing the east ; the platform 
erected to the memory of Rawat Sain Das of Saltimbar, who >vas killed 
here during Akbar's siege ; and the Jain tower or KLirtti Stamhh, 
meaning the tower of fame. 

The building last mentioned was erected by a Bagherwal Mahajan 
named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth centuiy, and dedicated to 
Adinath, the first of the Jain tlrthankavs. It has recently been re- 
paired under the general direction of the Government of Indians it was 
in a dangerous and tottering condition. The height of the tower is 
about eighty feet, and a central staircase winds up a square shaft 
through six storeys to a small open pavilion of very elegant design, the 
roof of which rests on twelve pillars. It is adorned with sculpture and 
mouldings finm base to summit, the figixre of Adinuth being I’epeated 
some hundreds of times. 

The circuit of the fort may be completed by passing the reservoir 
and palace constructed by Ran a Ratan Singh who was killed in 1303 ; 
the palace is now commonly called after Hingal Ah ary a of the Dungar- 
pur family. Other objects of interest in this direction are the temple 
dedicated to Annapurna (the Indian Ceres) in the fourteenth century; 
the Kukreshwar reseiwoir and temple, both probably built with the 
fort, and the Lakhota Bari or gate at the northern extremity, A few 
Buddhist votive stupas have been found on the hill and are now 
regarded by the people as lingams, 

[J, Tod, AmnaCs and aniiqniiies of JEtajasthanfij Yol. 1.1829; 
J. Fergusson, Picturesque, illnstraiions of ancient architecitire, 
1848, and History of Indian and eastern arcliiiectn/i'e, 1899; 
A. Cunningham, Arc}io3ological Siorvey of Noi'tlicrn India, Vol. 
XXIII, 1887 ; J. P. Stratton, Chitor and the Heivdr family, 
Allahabad, 1896 ; and H. Co u sens, Progress Peponts of the Archccolo- 
gical Bnrvey of Western India for the y^ears ending 30 bh June 
1905, and the months July 1905 to March 1906, both inclusive.] 

Delwara. — An estate in the west of Me war, situated among the 
eastern ranges of the Aravalli hills and consisting of eighty^-six 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who has the title of Raj 
Rana and is a Jhala Rajput. The population fell from 30,099 in 
1891 to 16,256 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. The principal 
castes are Rajputs (3,340), Bhils (1,861), Dangis (1,830), and Mahajans 
(1,058). The annual income is about Rs. 72,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 6,124 (or about Imperial Rs. 4,900) is paid to the 
Darbar. 

The family is descended from Sajja who came from Halwad in 
Rlathiawar at the beginning of the sixteenth century’ with his brother 
Aija (see Bari Sadri). Sajja received the estate nf Delwara and wi« 
killed in 1534 when Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shah. His 
successors were : J et Singh I, the father-in-law of Rana Udai Singh : 
Man Singh I, xvho was killed at the battle of Haldighat in 1676; 
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Kalyan Singh I, famous’ in the battles between Eana Amar Singh I 
and Jahangir; ’Raghu Dev I, killed while lighting for Eana Raj 
Singh I against Anrangzeb; Jet Singh II; Saija II; Man Singh II; 
Kalyan Singh II; Raghu Devil; Sajja III; Kalyan Singh III; 
Bairi Sal ; Fateh Singh ; Zalim Singh ; and Man Singh III. The last 
named is the present Raj Rana, was bom in 1892, succeeded his 
father in 1900, and is being educated at the Mayo College. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name situated in 24° 47' N. and 73° 44' K, fourteen miles almost 
due north of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,411. Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Devaditya, a son of Bhogaditya 
who was one of the earliest chiefs of Mewar. There are three temples, 
all of the sixteenth century and called the Jain-ki-bassi. Of these, 
the first is a large handsome building dedicated to Parasnath, having 
two large 'mandaps in the centre, one on each side, and a chapel 
constructed of stones belonging to some more ancient building and 
containing several very old images. In the same enclosure is a small 
shrine with 126 images which were dug up a few years ago in the 
neighbourhood. The second temple is a much more ornamental one, 
dedicated to Rakhabhnath with one large central mamdap ; the 
oldest part is evidently a shrine on the north, beautifully carved and 
originally sacred to Vishnu. The third temple is a smaller and quite 
plain one, also to Rakhabhnath. Close by and on a hill to the south, 
overlooking the town, is the Raj Rana*s picturesque palace, while on a 
conical peak about 1,000 feet above the town and a great landmark 
for miles around is a temple dedicated to the goddess Rathasen or 
Bashtrasena. Tliere is a branch post office in the town, 

Deo'g*arh, — An estate in the north-west of Mewar, consisting ol 
one to^vn and 181 villages held by one of the first class nobles who 
has' the title of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell from 56,531 in 1891 to 25,146 
in 1901, or by more than 55 per cent. The principal castes are 
Mahajans (4,029), Rajputs (2,172), Balais (1,831). Brahmans (1,575), 
Gujars (1,368), Jats ^1,242), and Mers (1,154). The annual income is 
about Rs. 1,20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 7,142 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 5,700) is paid to the Darbfc 

The family claims descent from Sanga, the second son of 
Singh a who was a grandson of Chonda (see Amet). After Sanga 
cameDudaji; Isri Das, who was killed in 1611 fighting against the 
imperial army under Abdullah; Hamlr Singh ; Gokal Das I; Dwarka 
Das, who received Deogarh in 1692 from Rana Jai Singh II; 
Sangram Singh; Jaswant Singh; Anup Singh ; Gokal Das II; Nahar 
Singh ; Ranjit Singh ; Kishan Singh ; and Bijai Singh. The last 
named is the present Rawat, was bom in 1891, succeeded by adoption 
in 1900, and is being educated at the Mayo College. 

Deog’arh Town, — The principal place in the estate of the same 
name, situated in 25° 32' N. and 73° 55' E. about sixty-eight miles 
north by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 5,384. The 
town is walled and contains a fine palace with a fort* on each’ 
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side of it, a branch post office and a dhamishcila for travellers. The 
place was originally inhabited by people called Baids who followed 
ihag% as a profession, and a quarter of the town is still called after 
them. Three miles to the cast in the village of Anjna is a monastery 
of the Nutha sect of devotees, who arc the gurus of the Eawab of 
Deogarh; a religious fair is held here annually. 

Devasthan.* — A zila or district situated in about tlie centre of 
Me war and containing 102 villages. It is divided into six tahsXls — 
Ban-ka-khera, Borsfina, Dhaneria, Kailaspuri (or Eklingji), Karhor 
and Pallana — each of which is under a naih-hakhn. The population 
decreased from 41,696 in 1891 to 23,622 in 1901, or by more than 43 
per cent. The principal castes are Bajpubs (3,917), Bhils (2,666), 
Mahajans (1,982), Jats (1,658), Balais (1,374), and Gujars (1,359). 
This is one of the districts in which a revenue settlement was not 
introduced; the most interesting places in tho zila are Eklingji and 
Nagda. 

Eklingji (or — A small village situated in a narrow 

defile twelve miles to the north of Udaipur city. Here Bapa 
Rawal had the good fortune to meet the sage Hurita, with whose 
permission he built a temple to Mahadeo (^vorshipped hero under the 
epithet of Ekling i.e, with one H'ligam or 'phallus), and by whose 
favour, tradition adds, he captured Chitor. Subsequently Bapil became 
an ascetic (Sanyasi) and died here in the eighth century; a small 
shrine in the hamlet of Batata, about a mile to the north of Eklingji, 
marks the spot where his remains are said to have been interred. 
The temple erected by Bapil was destroyed by the Muhammadans, 
but was rebuilt by Bana Bai Mai as recorded in a fine inscription 
dated 1488. It is of unusual design having a double -storeyed porch 
and sanctuary, the former covei’ed b}^ a flat pyramidal roof composed 
of many hundred circular knobs, and the latter roofed by a lofty 
tower of more than ordinary elaboration. Inside i.he temple is a four- 
faced image of Mahadeo made of black marble. Since Bapa's time 
the chief of Me war has been Dtwdn or vice -regent of Eklingji and as 
such, when he visits the temple, supersedes the high priest in his 
duties and performs the ceremonies. A picturesque lake lies in the 
vicinity, and numerous other temples stand close by, that, dedicated to 
Vishnu and built hy Miran Bai, the wife of Bhoj Baj son of Bana 
Sanga, being of great elegance. 

Nagda (or Ndgahrida ), — One of the most ancient places in 
Mewar and quite close to Eklingji. It is said to have been founded 
in the seventh century by Nagaditya, an ancestor of Bapa, and it was 
for some time the capital of the Gahlots but is now in ruins. The 
principal temples are the Sas Bahu pair, supposed to belong to the 
eleventh century and dedicated to Vishnu. They are most beauti- 
fully carved and adorned with artistic figures and sculpture in the 
very best taste ; indeed the one to the south has been described as a 
perfect gem of its kind and unsurpassed by any old building in Mewar, 
not excepting the Ghateshwar temple at Barolli. The Jain temple 
known as Adbudji^s (or correctly adhli/ut, meaning wonderful or 
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curioua) is remarkable only for the great size of the images it con- 
tains, the largest^ that of Santinath, being feet by 4 feet. Other 
objects of interest; are two small temples to Vishnu on the causeway 
across an arm of the lake, one of which is well-carved and has a beau- 
tiful little toran in front; and the temple known as Khuman Bawal's, 
which is curious as having two rfumdaps or porches. K human was 
one of Bapfi’s successors on the gaddi of Chitor, but there appear to 
have been three of this name in the eighth and ninth centuries, and it 
is not known which of them is referred to. [H. Cousens, Progress 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Western India for the year 
ending 30th June 1905.J 

GiPWa. — A cila or district situated in about the centre of the 
State and containing one tovm (Udaipur city) and 489 villages. It 
is divided into five iahsils — Girwa, Lasaria, Maoli, Nai and Untala — 
each of which (except Nai) is under a naib-kdldm. The population 
fell from 182,031 in 1891 to 124,267 in 1901, or by more than 31 per 
cent. The principal castes are Brahmans (13,628), Mahajans (12,660), 
Bhzls (11,607), Dangis (9,479), Bajputs (9,220), Minas (6,955), and 
Gadris (5,340). A revenue settlement was introduced in two of the 
five tahsiLs{UvLo\lsaid Untala) in 1888 for a period of twenty years, and 
the land revenue of the entire ^ila is said to average about a lakh a year, 

Udaipur City. — The capital of the Mewar or Udaipur State and 
the headquarters of the Girwa called after Bana Udai Singh who 
founded it in or about 1559. It lies in 24" 35' N. and 73° 42 E., 
near the terminus of the Udaipur-Chitor Bailway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The city is the fifth largest in Bajputana and in 1901 had 
a population of 45,976 as compared with 38,214 in 1881 and 46,693 
in 1891. At the last census more than sixty-thi’ee per cent, of the 
inhabitants were Hindus, tiventy per cent, Musalmans and nearly 
ten per cent, Jains ; and the principal castes wore Brahmans (6,033), 
Mahajans (5,939), Bajputs (3,156), and Sheikhs (2,953). Christians 
numbered 160 of whom 124 were natives, and of the latter 78 were 
Presbyterians. The United IPree Church Mission has had a branch 
here since 1877, and maintains an excellent hospital and three schools 
for boys and girls. 

The picturesque situation of Udaipur forms its principal charm. 
The city stands on the slope of a low ridge, the summit of which 
is crowned by the Maharana’s palace, and to the north and west the 
houses extend to the bank of a beautiful piece of water known as the 
Pichola lake. The view from the embankment across to the dark 
background of wooded hills, which close in round the western sides of 
this lake and supply the water, is as fine as anything jn India. The 
cit}' proper is surrounded by a wall with circular bastions at intervals, 
except on ilie -west where it rests on the lake ; and the wall is further 
protected by a ditch. The principal gates are the Cliand Pol at the 
north*west corner, the Hatbi Pol on the north, the Delhi gate on the 
north-east, the Suraj Fol on the east and the Kish an Pol on the south, 
all remarkable in then* w^ay as specimens of architectural fortification. 
Among temples may he mentioned the Jaganijuth Ba(ji«ka-mandir, 
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buiit by Jagat Singh I in 1652 and possessing a fine^ a lofty 

aanctuary and a large brazen image of the eagle or vehicle of Vishnu ; 
and the Jagat Saroraan built by Maharana Sarup Singh just outside 
the palace about 1848. 

The manufactures of Udaipur are unimportant, and consist mainly 
of gold and silver embroidery, dyed and stamped cloths and muslins, 
ivory and Tvooden bangles, and swords, daggers and knives. The 
Central jail has accommodation for 458 prisoners and is well managed. 
The city possesses eight schools (besides several private institutions, 
regarding which there is no information), namely an anglo- vernacular 
high school (see page 82 sttprct), five vernacular primary schools 
for boys and two schools for girls. Of these, three are maintained by 
the Mission and the rest by the Darbar, In the matter of medical 
institutions the place is well-supplied, having the LansdoAvne Hos- 
pital, the Walter Hospital for females and the Shepherd Mission 
Hospital, all within the city walls, besides small hospitals attached 
to the Residency and the jail respectively and a dispensary near the 
railway station. A short account of the three large hospitals will be 
found in Chapter XIX. 

The palace is an imposing pile of buildings running north and 
south and covering a space of about 1,500 feet long by 800 feet 
at the widest part. Fergusson has described it as “ the largest in 
Rajputtoa, and in outline and size a good deal resembling ^Ymdsor; 
but its details are bad, and when closely examined, it will not bear 
comparison with many othex' residences of Rajput princes.*^ But 
though the palace has been added to by almost every chief since 
1671, when the oldest portion, the Rai angan or royal courtyard, is 
said to have been built, the want of plan and the mixture of architec- 
ture do not spoil the genei^al eftect, and this very diversity is itself 
attractive. The following are some of the principal apartments : the 
Bari mahal commenced about 1704, and having an upper storey of 
marble fancifully wrought into coi*belled windows and treilised screens, 
enclosing an open court laid out with shrubs and fuiiiished with a 
number of handsome doors inlaid with ivory ; the Dil-kusha mahal, 
built by Kana Xaran Singh II about 1620 and decorated with mirror 
work on painted and gilt background ; an adjacent pavilion dating 
from 1711 and covered with blue and gold porcelain of Chinese make, 
mixed up Avith some quaint Dutch porcelain tiles ; the Chini-ki-chittre- 
sali, built Aby.iSangram Singh II in 1716 and consisting of a coui’t and 
pavilion hvith finely inlaid miri’or woik of iloi*al patterns on a plaster 
ground; one-‘ ^ small . room being decorated entirely with Dutch tiles, 
while the whlls o^ aiiother are faced with dark blue and gold tiles of 
Chinese. .porcelain * .the Chhoti chitti’e-sali with its brilliant glass 
mosaics of peacocks-; .tjie Pitam Uiwas ox* hall of delight, decorated 
withi mirrors and - porcelain; the Manak mahal or palace of rubies, a 
curious compartment with asex’ies of glazed niches filled with English 
phina figures and vases of Bohemian glass; and the (Jhandra mahal or 
moon-palace on the top of the building and giving a fine view of the 
pity and aurrpunding country. To the south of the above apartments, 
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’which form the mardCina or male portion of the palace, is a plain and 
lofty building accommodating the banana , and beyond again are the 
heir apparent’s house of the seventeenth centurj^ and the classical 
villa" called the Shambhu Ni^Yus, built about ilurty or forty years 
ago and nit her out of keeping with its surroundings. 

The Fichola lake is said to have been constructed by a Banjuiu 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and the embankment was raised 
by ll^a Udai Singh in 15 CO. The lake is about 2^ miles long by 
1^ broad, has an area of over one square mile and a capacity of 41S 
million cubic feet of water. In the middle stand the two island- 
palaces, the Jagmandir and the Jagniwas, the former built by 
Kuna Jagat Singh I (1G28-52) and the latter by Jagat Singh 11 
(1734*51). 

The Jagmandir is noted ns the asylum of prince Khuiram, after- 
wards the emperor Shuh Jahfm, while in revolt against his father, 
Jahangir. Ajxirtments were first assigned Iiim in the Kuna’s palace, 
but as his lollowers little respected Uujpui prejudices, the island be- 
came his home till shortly before his father’s death. Here also several 
European families were lodged and iiospiiably cnterUiincd by Maha- 
rfaia Sariip Singh during the Mutiny, The little palace built for 
prince Khumam consists of a round tower of yellow siindstone lined 
inside with marble slabs, three storeys in height and crowned by a 
handsome dome. Tlie upper apartment is circular, about twenty- 
one feet in diameter, and Eergusson thought it the prettiest room he 
knew in India. Its floor is inlaid with black and white marbles; 
the walls are ornament ed with niches and decorated with arabesques 
of different coloured stones (m the same stjle as the Taj at Agra, 
though the pattenis arc Hindu) and the dome is exquisitely beautiful 
in form,” Other objects of interest on this island are the little mosque 
dedicated to the ^luliainnindan saint Mndar; n room built of twelve 
enormous slabs of marble ; and the throne sculptured from a single 
block of serpentine. 

The Jagniwas is about 800 foci from the shore and consists of a 
collection of siimll apartments, courts and gardens. The latter arc 
filled with omiigc, mango and 'other fruit-trees, forming a perfect roof 
of evt'rgreeii fuliagc, broken only occasionally by a tall palm or cyjDrcss 
and varied by the broad -lea fed plantain. 

Of these two ishmda Fergusson has written that the only objects 
in Euro])e to be compared W'lth them arc the Borromcau islands in 
the ].»rigo Maggiorc, liufc I need scurcel}” say their Indian rivals lose 
nothing by the comparison — they are as superior to them as the 
Duuino at Milan is to Buckingham Palace. Indeed, I know of nothing 
that will bear comparison witfi them anyivherc." 

Another fine lake connected by a small canal with, and lying to 
the north of, the Pichola is the Faleli Sugar, constructed by and called 
after the present Mahrirana. It is 1^ miles long by one mile broad 
and its embankment, 2,800 feet long, is named after H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught who laid the foundation-stone in 1889. The lake 
is fed by a canal, four miles iu length, from the Aliar rivor, has a 
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catchment area of nine square miles and can store 558 million cubic 
feet of water. 

Among other objects of interest are the Sajjaii Niwas gardens, 
well laid out and kept up ; the Victoria Hall, a handsome building 
used as a library, reading-room and museum, in front of which stands 
a statue of Her. late Majesty ; the fortified hill of Eklingarh (2,469 
feet above the sea) about two miles to tlie south, containing an enor- 
mous piece of ordnance which is said to have been mounted in 1769 
when iSindhia laid siege to Udaipur ; tlie Khas Odi at the southern 
end of the Pichola lake wliere wild pig daily assemble to be fed ; the 
Saheli-ka-bagh or slave girls’ garden ; and the Sajjangarh Jiill and 
palace, about 3,100 feet above the sea, close to wliicJi, on the north- 
west, is the small but beautiful lake called Bai'i talao. 

[The quotations Irom i\Ir. Fergusson are taken from his 
esqiie ilhcstraiicms of ancient arc/ntcct'iine, (1S48).J 

Ahar. — A village in the Giiwa pila, situated on the hanks of a 
stream of the same name in 24"" H. and 7 S'* 44' E. about 
two miles east of Udaipur city. It conhiins a small Mission 
school, but is chiefly notewortlij^ as possessing the JlaJiasail or gi’oup 
of the cenotaphs of the chiefs of Me war since they left Chiton 
That of Rana iimar Singla II is the most conspicuous, but almost nil 
are elegant structures. To the east ai'e the remains of an ancient cit}" 
which, according to tradition, was founded by Asaditj’a on the site of 
a still older place, Tambavati iNagri, where dwelt the Tonwar 
ancestors of Vikramuditya before he obtained Ujjain. TJie name 
yvas changed first to Anandpur and afterwards to Ahar. The ruins arc 
known as Uhul kot (the fort of ashes), and four inscriptions of the 
tenth century and a number of coins of a still earlier date liave been 
discovered in them. Some ancient Jain temples are still to be 
traced, and also the remains of an old Hindu temple, the outside of 
which shows excellent car^dng. 

Gog'unda. — ^An estate in the west of Mewur consisting of seven tj - 
five villages held by one of the first class nobles who is styled Raj and 
is a Jhala Rajput. The population in 1901 numbered 7,708 as com- 
pared \vith 13,972 in 1891, or a decrease of nearlj^^ 45 per cent. The 
principal castes arc Rajputs (1,001), Biiils (1,357), and Mahajans 
(1,300). The annual income is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
local Ks. 2,552 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,040) is jiaid to the Darbrir. 

The family is connected with those of* Bari Sadri and Dehvrira, and 
is descended from Chhatar Sul, the son of Raj Rana Man Singh II of 
Helwara. Ghhatar Sal was killed near Gogunda fighting against the 
imperial forces about 1680, and his son Kan Singh was subsequently 
granted the estate. His successors have been Jaswant Singh; Ram 
feingh ; Ajai Singh; Kan Singh II; Jaswant Singh 11; Ghnatar.Sal 
11; Lai Singh; Man Singh; Ajai Singh II; and Pnthwi Smgh. The 
last named is the present Ruj, was bom in 1858 and succeeded on the 
death of his brother without issue in 1901. 

The princiiial place in the- estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in the Aravalli hills 2,757 feet above the sea in 24° 4(5' 
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N. nnd Vn® K. n}>ont aixtoon rnilr.*! north -wo?; h of Udnipnr 
cliw Population (1901) 2,4Gfl. The conntrj* around is open and nn- 
dulatlnp ntjd tlu'ro is a ^ood sheet of ^vator to the south-east. Tl)o 
cUmato i« healthy, and the people are said to he compamlivcly longer- 
lived than of the neighbourhood. About fifteen miles to tbo 

nnrtij is tie- higliest peak of the Aruvallis, 4,315 feet above the sea, 
known the Jargo range. 

Hurra. — A ;>'nY;nun of Mowur, situated iu llio extreme north and 
con*^i*^thig of ItiG viHages. Tlio popular ion fell from 53,98^ in 1891 
to 35,799 in 1901, or by more than 33 per rent. The principal castes 
arc Gujars (4,5.5i>, Juts (4.402), Mahujans (3,295). and Hnlhmans 
(2.770)- A revenue S'‘*ithuiu'nt was introduced in 188S for a period 
of tTreri ty ye.ars, and the average annual receipts from the land arc 
said to be about lls, 54,000. 

The h«*:idqtiarten- of the pfrrmnn are at (lie Kinnll town of the 
«aTne name, situated in 25'' 54' N. and 74"^ 42' R., three miles 
from Flarl station on the KujpTitunu-Mulwu Hail wav. Population 
(1901) 3 082. 

Jaha2:pur. — A tila or district in the north-east of ^fowar, contain- 
ing en»‘ town (J.aharqmr) and 305 villages. It is divided into two 
//rnsiV-*, Jiilu’rptir and Hupa, earh of wliicfi is tinder a iiaih’hnkb)u 
Th** population derrea'-ed from 85,537 iu 1891 to 42,1 50 in 1901, orbv 
more than fiftv per cent. According to fh^' ceii'^us tahlcH for 1901, the 
fli^tric! contained 0.122 Hlnls and onlv llin'c Minns (l]n^ latter all 
female d, hut this is obviraisly .a tni‘4a!:<\ for it is well known that a largo 
nu rniM r of Minas reside lien* (*-ee page 37 Fupni\ Other numerous 
are Gujan-* (3.950), Brillunans (3.2511, Mnhajans (2,993). Dhnkara 
(2.557), and Hajputs (2,209). Tin* nortln-rn portion of the ri/a is inelnded 
in the rugged tr.aet of count rx* known as the Minn Klierar, which in 
und/T the general .*aipf‘rvision of the Politic.al Agent. ITrimoti and Tonk. 

Jahnr.jnir was taken pos^e'jcion of In* Zrdiin f^ingli, the famous regent 
of Kotah, in 1800. but Captain Tod negotiated for it5 surrender and it 
v;:\^ given tip in 1819 ; it was managed by flte Political Agent and was 
sub Y-piently a^^signed in 1821 for the liquidation of the arrears of tri- 
bute to tlie Jiritish Govcriuncn!. In 1825-27 it vielded a revenue of 
H^. 1,1 8.000 and maintained an efbeientbody of 400 foot and 100 horre, 
but on being restored to the Darbar, it was mismaurigcd atul in 
182P-30 required Its 20,000 besides its revenue to cover expenf^os. A 
r'‘venuo scttlem^mt svas intrfKiuced in 1892 fomtenn of tv;entv ye.ar.s, 
and the annual re'vdpts from the land an* said to he about Hs, 92,000, 

Jnhazpur Tov/n. — Tim headquarters of the cifn of tlio same name, 
f«ituatcd in 25"' 37' N. and 75' 17' I'k about twelve miles f>oulh-west of 
the c.antonne'nt f>f Deoli. Pojmlution (1001) 3,390. 3’lie town eon- 
tains a bnmcli po' t ofKce, a small jail, a vernacular primary f^chool and 
a hosjut'd vdt.h nc*-ornnuK!a(ion for ten in-patients. On a hill to the 
foulh staufh- a large and strong fort consisting of two rarnparta, ono 
vdthin the other, each having a deep ditch and numerous bastinn.s; it 
was pp'Jiably ore* of tlie many forts erected by Hana Kumlilm to pro- 
tect tlie froutiens of Mcvolr, In the town is a group of tomplca dedi- 
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catcd to Siva and called the Barah Deoru, while between the t6^vn and 
the fort is a mosque known as the Gaibi Pir after a Muhammadan 
saint named Gaibi who is said to have resided here in Akbar’s time. 

According to tradition, Janmejaya, grandson of Yudhisfchiro, 
performed some sacrifice at this place whence it came to be calletl 
Y ajnapur, a name subsequently changed to Jajpur and Jahfizpur.' The 
town was taken hy Akbar from the Erma about 1567, and seven vears 
later was given by him in jdgxv to Jag Mai, a 3 munger son of Efina 
TJdai Singh, who had gone over to the imperial court in consequence 
of some disagreement with his elder brother, Eanii Pi^atap Singh I. 
In the eighteenth century it was held for shox't periods h}’^ the Raja of 
Shahpura, and in 1806 it was seized by Zalira Singh, the minister of 
Kotah, who, at the intervention of the British Government, gave it up 
in 1819 Avhen it was restored to the Mahilruna. 

Kachola. — An estate in the north-east of Mewar, consisting of 
ninety villages held hy the Eajfi Dhiraj of Shiibpura who belongs to the 
Eanawat sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The population decreased from 
26,227 in 1891 to 12,515 in 1901, or by more than 52 per cent. The 
principal castes are Jats (1,565), Gujars (1,270), Rajputs (1,048), and 
Brahmans (1,039). The annual income is about Rs. 60,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 3,000 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,400) is paid to the Darhar. 

TheJamily is descended from Rana Amar Singh I, whose younger 
son, Suraj Mai, received the estate ns his portion. His successor 
Sujan Singh is said to have severed all connection with iMewar and 
proceeded to the imperial court, where he received from Shah Jahan 
in 1629 a grant out of the crovTi lands of Ajmer of the pargana^ of 
Phulia (now called Shahpura). His estate in Mewar was of course 
resumed by the Rana, but appears to have been regranted about one 
hundred years later to one of his successors. Raja Umed Singh. The 
latter, according to Tod, treacherously murdered tlie hhiimid chief of 
Amargarh and refused to attend the summons to Udaipur, and as a 
punishment was deprived of all his lands, but he subsequently did good 
service and was killed fighting for Rana Ari Singh II against Sindhia 
at IJjjain in 1769. The estate was restored to his son Ram Singh, and 
has been held by the subsequent Rajas of Shahpura, namely BhTm 
Singh ; Amar Singh; Madho Singh; Jagat Singh; Lrachhman Singh; and 
Nahar Singh, The last named is the present Raja, was born in 1855 
and succeeded in 1870. The Rajas of Shahpura, as jaglrdars oi 
Kachola, have to do formal service for the Maharana like the other 
great nobles of Mewar, and the nature of this service was long in dis- 
pute, but it has recently been decided that they are to send their usual 
quota of troops for three months every year to Udaipur and are them- 
selves to attend for one month at the same place every alternate year, 
generally at the Dasahra festival. 

The estate is administered on behalf of the Raja by an official 
styled Hdhim who has his headquarters at the small town of Kachola, 
situated three miles east of the Banas river in 25 24' and 75® 8' E., 
about a hundred miles north-east of Udaipur city and twenty south- 
ecist of the town of Shahpura. Population (1901) 1,146. 
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Kankroli. — An estate consisting of twenty-one villages situated 
in different parts of Mewar and held by the Gosain of the Dwarka 
Dhish temple as a niudfi or free grant from the Maharana. The 
population decreased from 8,294 in 1891 to 4,995 in 1901, or by nearly 
forty per cent. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name,situated in 25° 4' N. and 73° 53' E. about thirty-six miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. It contained 3,05*3 inhabitants in 1901. Immedia- 
tely to the north is the lake called Eii] Sam and (described at page 9 
S7ipra\ and at one end of its embankment is tlie temple of Dwarka 
Dhish, one of the seven forms of Krislina. The image now in use 
there is said to he the identical one brought to Rajputana in 1669 by 
the descendants of Yallahhuchruya when they left Muttra from fear of 
Aurangzeb. TUlna Eaj Singh I invited them to Mewar in 1671 and 
set apart the village of Asotiya (about a mile to the east) for Dwarka- 
nath. When the inaugural ceremony of the Raj Satnand Avas 
celebrated in 1676 the image of Dwarkanath was moved from Asotiya 
and seated in the present temple. The Gosain of Kankroli is a des- 
cendant of the third son of Bithnl Nath, eldest son of Yallabhachilrya 
who lived in the sixteenth century. 

On a hill to the north-east are the remains of a large Jain 
temple said to have been built by Dayal Sah, the minister of Rfina 
Eaj Singh I. Its spire was partly destroyed by the Marathas and 
replaced hy a round tower, but it is still a picturesque ruin. 

Kanor. — An estate in the south of Mewar consisting of 110 
villages held h}^ one of the first class nobles who is termed Eawat and 
belongs to the Sarangdevot sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The popula- 
tion decreased from 19,952 in 1891 to 11,249 in 1901, or by more than 
43 per cent. The most numerous castes are Bhjls (1,748), Mabnjans 
(1,371), Brahmans (1,068), and Rajputs (931), The annual income is 
about Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 3,166 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 2,500) is paid to the Darhar. 

The family is descended from Sfirangdeo, a son of Ajja who was 
the second son ofRiina Lrikha, Sarangdeo was succeeded by JagajI; 
Narbad; Netaji; Bhanji; Jagannath; Man Singh; Maha Singh, who was 
killed in the battle of Hurra fighting against ]\fewati Ram Baz Khan 
in the time of Rana Sangram Singh II; Sarangdeo II, Avho was 
given the fief of Kiinor; Prithwi Singh; Jagat Singh; Zalim Singh ; 
Ajit Singh; Umed Singh; and Nahar Singh. The last named is 
the present Rawat, was born in 1859 and succeeded his father in 1884. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in 24° 26' N. and 74° 16' E. about thirty-eight miles 
east hy south-east of Udaipur city. It is a well-built town, 1,635 feet 
above the sea, and in 1901 contained 4,300 inhabitants. 

Kapasan. — A zila or district in the centre of the State consisting 
of 142 villages and divided into three tahsilSf Kapasan, Akola and 
Jfisma, each under a 'naib-hdlcim. The population decreased from 
52,355 in 1891 to 28,371 in 1901, or hy 46 per cent. The principal 
castes are Juts (5,27*3), Bnllimans (2,820), ^lalifijans (2,779), Gadris 
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(2,752), and Bhils (1,290). A revenue settlement was introduced 
in 188G for a term of twenty 3 ^ears, and the yearly receij»ts from the 
land are said to be about Ks. 1,17,000. 

The headquarters of the i&ilGb are at the town of Kapasan, 
situated in 24° 53' N. and 74° 19' E. about two miles north of Kapasan 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railwaj*' and forty-five miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 4,591. The place possesses a 
branch post office, a vernacular ^ primary school and a small hospital 
with accommodation for five in-patients. To the north is a fine 
tank. 

Khamnop. — A pargand situated in the west of the State 
consisting of fifty-five villages. The population fell from t34,249 in 
1891 to 20,810 in 1901, or by 39 per cent. One-third of the inhabi- 
tants are Rajputs, and other numerous castes are Brahmans (2,408), 
Mahajans (2,166), and Bhils (2,140). The land revenue of the pargana 
is about B.S. 22,000 yearly, and the headquarters of the Hakim are at 
the village of Khamnor, situated close to the right bank of the Banas 
in 24° 55' N. and 73° 43' E., about twenty-six miles north of Udaipur 
city. 

Kherwara. — A hhijumat or district held on the hhUm tenure by a 
number of petty Girasia chieftains. It is situated in the south-west of 
the State, contains one town (Kherwara cantonment) and 119 villages, 
and is said to have an area of 900 square miles. The population 
decreased from 48,163 in 1891 to 17,558 in 1901, or by no less than 
63 per cent., but it must be remembered that in 1891 the Bhils were 
not regularly counted, their number being roughly estimated at 
34,169. Nevertheless the district is kno'wn to have suffered terribly 
in the famine of 1899-1900, and the loss of population was un- 
doubtedly very great. At the last census about sixty- two per cent, 
of the inhabitants were BMls and eleven per cent. Patels. 

The hh'Tomdt is held by the Raos of Jawas, Para and i\Iadri and 
the Thakurs of Chani and Thana, who enjoy between them an income 
of about Rs. 30,000 a year, and pay a fixed sum yearly to the Darbar 
as tribute or quit-rent. The land revenue is collected by the Gametis 
or headmen of villages, and is generally taken in kind, the usual rate 
being about one-fourth of the produce. The district forms part of the 
Hilly Tracts of MeAvar and is directly under the political supervision 
of the Commandant of the Mewar Bhil Corps, subject to the general 
control of the Resident. 

Kherwara Cantonment, — A cantonment included in the 5th or 
Mhow division of the Western Command of the Indian Army, and 
situated in 23° 59' N. and 73° 36' E. about fifty miles south of 
Udaipur. It stands in a valley 1,050 feet above the sea, and on the 
banks of a small stream called the Godavari. Population (1901) 
2,289. Kherwara is the headqiiarfcers of the Mmvar Bhil Corps 
(see Chapter XVI) and of the Political Superintendent of the Hillj" 
Tracts^ of Mewar, The Church Missionary Society has had a branch 
here since 1881 and maintains three vernacular primary schools for 
boys, one in the cantonment and tAvo in the district (at Kagdar and 
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Kalbai). Besides the regimental school and hospital, the place 
possesses a post office, a travellers* ‘bungalow and a hospital with 
accommodation for ten impatients, which is kept up partly by Govern- 
ment and partly from private subscriptions. There is also a church 
(All Saints'), built of the dull green serpentine stone found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Kotharia- — An estate in the west of Mewar consisting of eighty- 
one villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Kawat 
and belongs to the Chauhan clan of Rajputs, The population 
decreased from 15,364 in 1891 to 8,053 in 1901, or by more than 47 
per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (1,358), Brahmans (749), 
Balais (632), Jats (630), and Chakars (627). The annual income is 
about Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 1,502 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 1,200) is paid to the Darbar. 

The founder of the family was Manik Chand who fought for Rana 
Sanga against Babar in 1527 ; he is said to have attacked the latter’s 
vanguard and carried away the advanced tents which he presented to 
the Rana, since when the use of red tents by the chiefs of Mewar has 
been current. His successors were Sarang Deo ; Jai Pal ; Khanji 
(killed at the siege of Chitor in 1567) ; Tattar Singh ; Dharmangad; 
Sahib Singh, described as a gallant soldier in the time of Ranas 
Pratap and Amar Singh ; Frith wi Raj ; Rukmangad, who fought for 
Rana Raj Singh against Aurangzeb ; Udai Bhan ; Deo Bhan ; Budh 
Singh ; Fateh Singh ; Bijai Singh ; Mohkam Singh ; Jodh Singh ; 
Sangram Singh ; Kesri Singh ; and Jawan Singh. The last named 
is the present Rawat, was bom in 1886 and succeeded by adoption 
in 1888. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the right bank of the Banas in 24° 58' N. and 
73° 52' E., about thirty miles north by north-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,586. 

Kotra. — A hhUmat or district held on the blmm tenure by some 
petty Girasia chieftains. It is situated in the south-west of the State, 
contains one town (Kotra cantonment) and 242 villages, and is said 
to have an arc^i of 650 square miles. The population decreased from 
21,631 in 1891 to 17,641 in 1901, or by about eighteen per cent., but 
the figures for 1891 are unreliable and the decrease was probably 
greater. At the last census sixty-eight per cent, of the inhabitants 
’were Bhils and nine per cent. Rajputs. 

The hhumdt is held by the Raos of Jura and Oghna and the 
Ranna of Panarwa, who enjoy between them an income of about 
Rs. 20,000 a year and pay a small sum annually to the Darbar as 
tribute or quit-rent. The district forms part of the Hilly Tracts of 
Mewar and is directly under the political supervision of the second in 
command of the Mewar Bhil Corps, subject to the general control of 
the Political Superintendent at Kherwara, whose Assistant he is. 

Kotra Cantonment — A cantonment situated in a small valley 
near the confluence of the Wakal and Sabarmati rivers and sur- 
rounded by high; well-wooded hills which, on the east, attain an 
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elevation of over 3,000 feet above the sea. It lies in 24** 22' N. 
and 73“ 11' E. about thiiiiy-eight miles soutli-wcst of Udaipur city 
and tliirfcy-fbur miles sou tli-- east of itohera station on tbe Rajpiitana- 
Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 903, 

Two comx 3 anics of the Mewur Bhil Corps are quartered here, and 
the officer commanding the detacliraent is Assistant to the Political 
vSupeiintendcnt of the Hilly Tracts. ELotra contains a post office, 
a vernacular piimary school for boys, a hospital for the detachment 
and another for the civil x^ojiulation. The institution last mentioned 
is maintained parti}" by Government and partly from local funds, and 
has accommodation for eight in-patients, 

Kumbhalg’arh . — K pargana situated in the west of the State in 
the Ai-avalli hills and consisting of 165 villages. It is administered 
by a Hdhim whose headquarter are at Kelwara, while those of 
his assistant (jiaih-hdhiin) are at Rincber. The pox^ulation fell 
from 51,765 in 1891 to 28,003 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. 
The principal castes arc Rajputs (10,198), Bhils (3,456), Mahfijans 
(3,109), and Brahmans (2,055). The land revenue of the pargana is 
said to be about Rs. 41,000 a 3 "ear, but no regular settlement has 
been introduced. 

The district takes its name from the well-known fort of Kum- 
bhalgarh or Kumbhalmer, built by Ran a Kumbha between 1443 and 
1458 on the site of a still more ancient castle which tradition ascribes 
to Sampi'ati, a Jain prince of the second century B.C. It is situated 
in 25“ 9' N. and 73“ 36' E., about forty miles north of Udaipur city, 
and stands on a rocky hill, 3,568 feet above sea-level, commanding a 
fine view of the wild and rugged sceneiy of the A3Tivallis and the 
sandy deserts of Marwar. It is defended by a series of walls with 
battlements and bastions built on the slope of the hill, and contains a 
number of domed buildings which are reached through several gate- 
ways along a winding ax)proach. Besides the Ai’et Pol or bamer, 
thrown across the first narrow ascent about a mile from Kelwara, 
there is a second gate called the Hal la Pol intermediate to the 
Hanuman Pol, the exterior gate of the forti'css, between which and 
the summit there are four more gates. A temple to Nilkanth 
Mahadeo and an altar were built with the fort ; the altar was used for 
the Agixi hotra ceremony at tlie inauguration, and the largo double- 
storeyed building in which it was situated still exists. 

At some little distance outside the fort is a fine Jain temple, 
consisting of a square sanctuary with vaulted dome and a colonnade 
of elegant joiHars ail round, while in the vicinity is another Jain 
temple of peculiar design, having tln*ee storeys, each tier being 
decorated with massive low columns. 

According to Firishta, Mahmud Khilji of Malwa visited Kumhhal- 
garb about 1458 and ascended tlie hill for some distance on the 
eastern face of the fort ; he formed the opinion tliat nothing but a 
close siege for several years could effect its reduction, so ho marched 
Hungarpur. The place was, however, taken about 1578 by 
bhahbais Khan, one of Akbai*’s generals, after a gallant resistapee on 
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the part of Rtina Pratap Singh. During the Maratha disturbances 
the armed band of Sanyasis or ascetics, who formed the gaixison, 
revolted, but in 1818 Captain Ted, then Political Agent, obtained 
possession of the place by ann-nging for the arreai's of pay due to them, 
and the fort was restored to tlie Aluhamna. 

Kelwara. — The headquarters of the Kumbhalgarh 'parga/tia 
situated in tlie heart of the Aravalli hills in 25° 7' N. and 73° 36' E., 
about 21 miles soutli of the Kumbhalgarh fort and thirty-eight miles 
north of Udaipur city. It lies at the head of the Hathidara Nal or 
pass leading to Ghanerao in Jodhpur. Population (1901) 1,204. It 
was here that Rana Ajai Singh found refuge when his father, Rana 
Lakshman Singh, and his seven brothers had been killed defending 
Chitor against Ala-ud-din at the iDeginning of the fourteenth century. 
According to Eirishta, Mahmud Khilji of Malwa took the place about 
1441, though not without heavy loss. 

Kurabar. — An estate in the south of Me war, consisting of sixty- 
nine villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Rawat 
and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The 
population decreased from 25,452 in 1891 to 12,643 in 1901, or by 
hfty per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (2,313), Dangis 
(1,608), Mabiijans (1,545), and Minus (1,437). The annual income of 
the estate is about Rs. 40,000, and no tribute is paid to the 
Darbar. 

The family is descended from Arjun Singh, a younger son of 
Rawat Kesri Singh of Salumbar, who received Kuriibar in jdglr from 
Riina Jagat Singh II in 1747. His successors have been Jawan 
Singh ; Isri Singh ; Ratan Singh ; Jet Singh ; and Kishor Singh. 
The last named is the present Rawat, was born in 1879 and succeeded 
. his father in 1895. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the left bank of a stream called the Godi in 24° 27' 
N. and 73° 59' E., about twenty miles south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,763. ^ 

Magra. — A zila or district in the south and south-west of the 
State, consisting of 328 villages and divided into four talislls, Sarara, 
Kherwara, Kalyanpur and Jawar, each of which is under a naih- 
hdkivi. The population decreased from 93,538 in 1891 to 48,460 in 
1901, or by 48 per cent., but the figure for 1891 is unreliable as the 
Bhils were not regularly counted. At the last census Bhils numbered 
17,456 (or thirty-six per cent, of the population), and other numerous 
castes were DangiS (5,381), Rajputs (4,899), Mahfijans (3,946), and 
Brahmans (3,788). As the name implies, the country is hilly and 
rugged ; the wild tribes are aj^t to give trouble, and for the purpose 
of overawing them the Darbar maintains a considerable body of 
troops including a mountain battery of six small locally-made guns. 
The lead and zinc mines of Jawar, described in Chapter VI, are 
in this district. 

. • Tlie headquarters of the Hakim are ab Sai^ra, a small town 
possessing a post office and a hospital - , , 
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Rakhabh Dev. — Availed village in the Magra 227a, situated in 
the midst of hills in 24® 5' N. and 73® 42' E. about forty miles south 
of Udaipur city and ten miles north-east of the cantonment of Kher- 
wara. Population (1901) 2,174. The village possesses a post office 
and a vernacular primary school, originally started for the benefit of 
the Bhils and attended by about fifty boys, half of whom are of this 
tribe. Serpentine of a dull green colour is quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood and worked into effigies and vessels of domestic use, which 
are sold to the numerous x^ilgrnns who visit the place. 

The famous Jain temple sacred to Adinath or Hakhabhnath is 
annually’’ visited by thousands from all parts of Pajputana and Gujariit ; 
it is difficult to determine the age of this building, but three inscrip- 
tions record deeds of piet}’' and repairs in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The principal image is of black marble and is in a sitting 
posture about three feet in height ; it is said to have been brought 
here from Gujarat towards the end of the thirteenth century. Hindus, 
as well as Jains, worship the divinity^ the former regarding him 
as one of the incarnations of Vishnu and the latter as one of the 
twenty-four tlrtha/nkars or hierarchs of Jainism. The Bhils call 
him Kalaji from the colour of the image and have gi’eat faith in 
him ] an oath by Krdaji is one of the most solemn a Bhil of 
these parts can take. Another name is Hcsaiyaji from tlie saftron 
{kesar) with which xiilgrims besmear the idol. Eveiy votary is 
entitled to wash off the paste applied by a previous worshipper, 
and in this way saffron worth thousands of rupees is offered to the 
god annually. 

Mandalg^arh. — A oila or district in the north-cast of the State, 
containing 258 villages and divided into two tahsxlfi, Kotri and 
Mandalgarh, each under a 'itaib-hakiin. The decreased 

from 84',472 in 1891 to 33,619 in 1901, or by sixty per cent. The 
principal castes are Brahmans (4,010), Mahajans (2,916), Gujars (2,740), 
Jats (2,561), Rajputs (2,494), and Uhakars (2,009). Iron mines arc 
still worked at Bigod and other places. A revenue settlement 
was introduced between 1889 and 1891 for a term of twenty years, 
and the yearly receipts from the land are about. Rs. 43,000. 

The headquarters of the zila ai’c at the small town of the same 
name, situated in 25° 13' JSf. and 75° 7' E., about a hundred miles 
noi*th-east of Udaif>ur city. Population (1901) 1,462. The toftui 
possesses a jjost office, a vernacular primary school and a dispeiisaiy. 
To the north-west is a fort, about half a mile in length with a low 
rampart wall and bastions encircling tbe crest of the hill on which it 
stands ; it is strong towards the south but is assailable from the hills 
to^ the north. The fort is said to have been constructed about the 
middle of . the twelfth century by a chief of the JBalnote clan of Raj- 
puts (a branch of the Solaifikis). 

According to the Musalman historians, Muzaffar Shah I of Guja- 
rat "besieged Mandalgarh with battering-rams and .catapults and 
caused subterraneous passages to be dug in order to enter the fort by 
that i^xeans, bvt all bi^ endeavours would have proved futile had it 
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not been for n pestilence which broke out in the toivn and which in- 
duced the besieged Rai, whose name was Durga, to send out deputies 
to treat for a surrender. These persons came with shrouds on their 
shoulders and swords suspended from their necks, and at the same 
time several women and children exposed themselves almost naked on 
the works, begging for mercy. The Sultan agreed at length to raise 
the siege on payment of a large sum in gold and jewels.*^ This is 
said to have occurred about 1396. 

The place was taken twice by Mahmud Khilji of Malwii in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and subsequently ‘appears to have 
belonged alternately to the Kan as of Me war and the Muhammadan 
emperors. In or about 1650 Shah Jaban granted it in jdgzr to Raja 
Rup Singh of Kishangarh, who partially built a palace here, but Rana 
Raj Singh retook it in 1660. Twenty years later Aurangzeb captured 
the place, and in 1700 made it over to Jhujhar Singh, the Rathor 
chief of Pisan gan (in the Ajmer District) from whom it was recovered 
hy Rana Amar Singh in 1706, and it has since remained in the 
uninterrupted possession of his successors, [H. Cousens, Progress 
Report of the Archceological Survey of Western India for the year 
ending 30th June 1905.] 

Meja. — An estate situated in the north of Mewar, and consisting 
of sixteen villages held by one of the first class nobles who has the 
title of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia 
Rajputs. The population decreased from 5,099 in 1891 to 3,216 
in 1901, or by nearly 37 per cent. The most numerous castes are 
Mahajans (640), Brahmans (323), Gadris (235), and Rajputs (226). 
The annual income is about Rs. 25,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 
3,121 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,500) is paid to the Darbar. The estate 
is of recent creation. On the death without issue of Rawat Prithwi 
Singh II of Amet, Zalim Singh of Bemali put his second son Amar 
Singh in possession of that estate, but Mah arena Sarup Singh 
expelled Amar Singh and conferred Amet on Chhatar Singh. Maha- 
* rana Shambhu Singh, however, gave Amar Singh the estate of Meja 
and the title of Rawat, and madje him of the same rank at court as 
Amet. Amar Singh died in 189 d and was succeeded by his son Raj 
Singh, the present Rawat, who was bom in 1875. 

The chief place in the estate is the small town of the same name 
situated in 25° 25' N. and 74° 33' E., about eighty miles north-east 
of Udaipur city and six miles south-west of Mandal station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, Population (1901) 1,027. There is a 
small fort and lake, said to have been constructed by the Purawat 
Sesodias. 

Nathdwara. — ^An estate consisting of one town (Nathdwara) and 
thirty villages, situated in different parts of Me’vvar and held by the 
Maharaj Gosain as a rtiudji or free grant from the Maharana. The 
population decreased from 21,661 in 1891 to 15,837 in 1901, or by 
nearly 27 per cent. The principal castes are Brahmans (2,885), 
Mahajans (1,597), Rajputs (1,286), and Bhils (1,269). Besides this 
estate, tbc Maharaj possesses others in Barodn, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
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Karauli, Kotah, Partabgarh and elsewhere, ftnd a %nnage In the 
Ajmer District originally granted by Daulat Hno Sindhia. The 
annual income of his estates is about two labhs, and the offerings 
received at the shrine in Nilthdwara tovni are estimated at between 
four and five lakhs 3’earlj^. The Mahfiraj Gosain is the head of the 
Vallabhacharya sect of Brahmans and is descended from the eldest son 
of Bithal Nath, who was in tni*n l.he eldest sOti of Vallabliacluirya. 
The present Maharrij is Govardhan Lfilji, who was born in 1862 and 
succeeded h,is father Girdhurji in 1876, on the deposition of the latter 
for con tumaci oils conduct towa7*ds the Dai'bar. 

Nathdwara Town. — A walled town situated on the right bank of 
the Banfis river in 24"* 56' N. and 78° 49' E., about thirty miles north 
hy noHh-east of Udaipur city and fourteen miles north-west of Maoli 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Baihvay', It is the chief place in the 
estate of the same name, and in 1901 contained 8,591 inhabitants, 
more than eighty-three per cent, being Hindus, but in a place of piU 
\\ke t\\\s tiW pwpvdvvtAw TWre v. 

combined post and telegi-aph office, and the Jlahriraj Gosain main- 
tains a dispensary and a vernacular school. TIic only manufactures 
aiy small jewels or charms of gold or silver, very artisticalty decomted 
with coloured enamel ; they arc sold to the pil^dms. 

The town possesses one of the most famous? Vaishnava shrines in 
India, in which is an image of Krishna, popul^irl^^ said to date from 
the twelfth ccntuiy B.C. This image was placed by Vallnbhachrnya 
in a small temple at Muttra in 1495 and was moved to Gobardhau in 
1519. About 150 years later, when Aurang;;eb endeavoured to root 
out tlie worship of Krishna, the descendants of Vallabhacharya left 
the^ Muttra District with their respective images and wandered about 
till 1671, when Kunil Knj Singh invited three of them to 
Mewar, For Sri NathjPs worship he set a])art the village of Siar; a 
temple was in due course erected for his reception, and to the south a 
town was built and called Nathdwara (the portal of the god). Within 
certain limits around the temple there was till fairty x*ecent times 
sanctuary for all classes brought by mnme or misfortune within the 
pale of the law. 

Parsoli. — An estate in the east of Mewur, consisting of forty 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Rao and 
is a Chaiihiln Rajput. The population decreased from 8,477 in 1891 
to 3,388 in 1901, or by sixty poi* cent. Tlie most numerous castes 
are Gujars (648), Dhakars (280), Juts (262), and Rajputs (262). The 
annual income is about Rs. 20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 926 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 740) is paid to the Darbar. The lamily is 
^scended from Rao Ram Chandra II of JBedla whoso second sou 
Kesri Singh received Parsoli from Rana Raj Singh II. Kesri Singh's 
successors have been Nahav vSingh ; Raghnnath Singh ; Raj Singh ; 
S«angTam Singh : Samant Singh; Lai Singh I ; Lakshman Singh; Rataii 
Suigh *, and Lill Singh II. Tlie last named is the pi'osent Rao, Was 
born ni 1897 and succeeded in 1903. The I7rincipal place in the 
esttate is the small town of the same name, -situated in 25° 7' N, 
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and 74® 63' E. about eighty-four miles north-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 831, There is a post office here. 

RajnagaP* — pargana in the west of the State consisting of 123 
villages. The population decreased from 39,858 in 1891 to 22,064 in 
1901, or by more than 44 per cent. The principal castes are Brah- 
mans (4,308), Rajputs (3,680), Gujars (2,221), and Mahajans (1,737). 
A land settlement ^Yas made in 1888 for a term of twenty years, and 
the yearly land revenue of the pargana is about Rs. 25,000, The 
Hakim has his headquarters at the small town of Rajnagar, situa- 
ted in 25° 4' N. and 73° 52' E. about thirty-six miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city and a mile to the west of the 
lake called Raj Samand. Population (1901) 2,311. The town was 
founded by and named after Rana Raj Singh in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and possesses a vernacular primary school 
for boys. The marble quarries in the neighbourhood are famous. 

Easmi. — A zila or district in the centre of Mewar consisting of 
one hundred villages and divided into two talislls, Rasmi and Galund, 
each under a naih-hakim. The population decreased from 46,757 in 
1891 to 26,897 in 1901, or b}?' more than 42 per cent. The principal 
castes are Jats (4,363), Brahmans (2,682), and Mahajans (2,672). A 
land settlement, introduced in 1885 originally for a term of twenty 
years, is still in force ; the average receipts from the land are about 
Rs. 1,12,000 yearly. The headquarters of the zila are at the small town 
of the same name, situated on the western slope of a hill (1,823 feet 
above the sea) close to the right bank of the Banas river in 25° 4' N. 
and 74° 23' E. about fifteen miles north of Kapasan station on 'the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway. Population (1901) 2,173. The town contains 
a vernacular primary school and a dispensaiy. 

Four or five miles to the south-west* is the village of Kundian 
possessing many temples and a pool called Matri Kundia, ' The latter 
is celebrated, as it is said that the sins of Parasurama, the would-be 
matricide, were washed away on his bathing in its waters. A fair, 
lasting for three days, is held here in May and is largely attended 
by pilgrims who bathe in the pool. 

Sahpan. — A zila or district in the north-west of the State, con- 
sisting of 274 villages and divided into three tahszls Sahran, Raipur 
and Relmagra, each under a naih-hakim. The population decreased 
from 99,929 in 1891 to 53,850 in 1901, or by 46 per cent. The 
principal castes are Mahajans (6,243), Jats (5,775), Brahmans (5,433), 
Gujars (4,356), and Rajputs (3,081). A land settlement was made in 
1885 for a teim of twenty years and is still in force ; the average 
annual land revenue of the district is about a lakh of rupees. The 
headquarters of the Hakim are at the small town of Sahran situated 
in 25° 12' N. and 74° 14' E. about fifty-five miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,251. The town contains a verna- 
cular primary school and a dispensary. 

Saira, — A pargana in the west of the State among the Aravalli 
hills, containing fifty-eight villages. The population decreased from 
‘23,543 in 1891 to 12,989 in 1901, or by nearly 45 per cent. The 
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principal castes are Rajputs (3,628), Brahmans (1,825), Mahajans 
(1,824), and Bhils (1,759). There has been no land settlement in this 
pargana, and the land revenue, collected mostly in kind, is said to 
average about Rs. 15,000 a year. The headquarters of the Hakim dxq 
at the village of Saii'a, situated in 24*^ 59' N. and 73° 26' E. about 
thirty- three miles north-v’est of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,019. 

Salumbar. — An estate in the south of Me war, consisting of one 
town (Salumbar) and 237 villages held by one of the first class nobles 
who is styled Eawat and is the head of the ChonduAvat sei^t of the 
Sesodia Rajputs, or of the branch which claims descent from Chonda, 
the eldest son of Ranil Lakha (see in this connection pages 16 and 
36 8XV2^ra). The population decreased from 63,262 in 1891 to 31,058 
in 1901, or by more than fifty per cent. * The principal castes are 
Bhils (6,399), Duugis (3,902), Mahajans (3,512), and Rajputs (3,182). 
The annual income of the estate is about Rs. 80,000, and no tribute 
is paid to the Darbar. 

The Rawats of Salumbar, as alroadj^ stated, are the direct descen- 
dants of Chonda Avho, at the end of the fourteenth centur 3 % surren- 
dered his right to the gadcli of .Blewar in favour of his younger and 
half-brother Mokal. The successors of Chonda have been Kandhal; 
Ratan Singh (killed at the battle of Khunua fighting against Babar 
in 1627); vSain Das (killed, along with his son, at Chitor during 
Akbaris siege in 1567); Khengarji ; Kishan Diis; Jet Singh (slain 
at Untala fighting for Rana Auiar Singh I against Jahangir) ; Man 
Singh; Prithwi Singh; Raglmnath Singh, in Avhosc time the estate 
is said to have been resumed by the Darbar; Ratan Singh II; Kun- 
dhal II ; Resri Singh, to Avhom the estate “was restored b}’^ Rana Jai 
Singh II ; KunAvar Singh; Jet Singh II (killed in battle with Apilaji 
Sindhia) ; Jodh Singh, aaJio is said to have been poisoned by Kanfi 
Ari Singh II at the Nahar Magrii hill ; Pah fir Singh, Avho fought, 
against the Marathas at Ujjain in 1769; Blnni Singh; BhaAvani 
Singh; Kesri Singh II; Jodh Singh II: and Unar 
bmgh. The last named is the present RaAA'at, was born in 1864 and 
succeeded by adoption in 1901. 

/T hlie estate, and from the time of Padam Singh 

about 1S70 the Rawats coined monej^ knoAAUi as Padam 
ohahi pctAscb or Salumbar dJcingla^ but the mini was then closed by 
order of Government. 


Salumbar Town. —The principal place in the estate of the same 
name situated on the right bank of the Sann, a tributaiy of the Som 
river, in 24 9' N. and 74° 3' E., about forty miles south-east of Udai- 
pur city Population (1901) 4,092. A masonry wall surrounds the 
jOwh, Av ^ph is protected on the north by lofty and picturesque hills, 
one ot which immediately overlooking it, is surmounted by a fort and 
palace of the Rawat is on the edge of a iake4o the west, 
very charming. There is a post office here, 
estate in the Avost of MgaaTii', consisting of 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who is styled 
nd is a Dodia Rajput. The population deex’eased fi'om 6,u83 
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in 1891 to 3,340 in 1001, or by more than 49 per cent. The principal 
^castes are Mahfijans (471), llajputs (384), Jilts (246), and Chakars 
(231). The annual income is about Es. 24,000, and a tribute of local 
Es. 1,740 (or about Imporinl 1,400) is paid to the Darbar. 

The Thakurs have the hereditary })rivilcge of guarding the Maha- 
nina’s person in time of ^yn.l\ and are descended from one JDhau'al who 
came to ^Icwar from Gujaifit in 1387 and was subsequently killed 
while fighting agjiinst one of the Tughlak kings at Badnor. His ten 
immediate successoi*s all fell in battle, fighting for the Enniis, namely 
Sabji ; Niihar Singh (at Mandalgarh, when Mahmud Khil ji was taken 
prisoner); Krishna Singh (fighting for Rana Eai Mai against Ghiyiis- 
ud-din of Mulwa) ; Karan Singh (at Khunua in 1527) ; Bhanji (at Chi- 
tor in 1534) ; Sanda (at Chi tor in 15G7) ; Bhim Singh (at Haldighat in 
1576) ; Gopal Das (near the temple of Raiuipur in the Amvallis in the 
time of Raiia Amar Singh I); Jai Singh; and Nawal Singh. The 
subsequent Thakurs have been Indm Blmn ; Sardar Singh, who built 
the fort of Sarclfirgirrh ; Sam ant Singh, in whose time the fort was seized 
b}” Shaktawat Sangmm Singh ; Eor Singh ; Zorawar Singh, who was 
made a noble of the second class in lb48, the fort being restored at the 
same time ; Maiiohar Singh, who received some additional villages 
from Mahanina Shn in bbu Singh, was created a first class noble by 
I^Iaharfina Sajjan Singh, and served as a member of the Mahcndiilj 
Sabha ; and Sohan Singh, the present Thukiir, who was born in 1872 
and succeeded by adoption in 1903. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the right bank of the Chandrabhiiga river, a 
tributary of the Banas, in 25^ 14' N, and 74^ E. about fifty miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,8G5. The place 
is shoAvn on most maps as Lawa, and it ^Yas so called till about 1738 
, when Eana Jagnt Singh changed the name toSardargarh after Thakur 
Sardar Singh. A strong fort, surrounded by a double wall, stands on 
a hill to the north, 1,984 feet above the sea; and in the vicinity is a 
large tank constructed by the late Thakur during the famine of 1899- 
1900. 
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Tin: r^TiiLs. 

The name Bhil is some derived from the Dravidian word for a 
bow, which is the characteristic weapon of the tribe, and by othei's 
from the root of the Sanskrit verb meaning “to pierce, shoot or kill/* 
in consequence of their proficiency as archers. 

There are numerous legends regarding the origin of those people. 
According to one, Mahadeo, sick and unhappy, was reclining in a shady 
forest when there appeared before him a beautiful woman, the first 
sight of whom effected a complete cui’e of all his ailments. An in- 
iercoursc between the god and the strange female was established, 
the result of which was many children ; one of the latter, who was 
from infancy distinguished alike by his ugliness and vice, slew his 
fiither’s favourite bull and for this crime was expelled to the woods 
and mountains, and his descendants have ever since been stigmatised 
with the names of Bhil and Nishfida, terms that denote outcastes. 
Another version is tliat the first Bhil was created by Mahadeo by 
breathing life into a doll of clay; while the Bhdgavat Puran says that 
the tribe is descended from a mythical Raja called Vena, the son of 
Anga, who ruled his people with a rod of iron, compelled them to wor- 
sliip liim, prohibited the performance of yajna and other religious 
ceremonies, and generally so exasperated the Rishis (sages) that they 
killed him by mantras (incantations). There being no one to succeed 
him as ruler, the country became greatly disturbed and, to restore 
order, the Rishis begat from Vena’s dead body a dwarfish person wlio 
came to be known as Nishtida ; he is described as being in colour as dark 
iLs the crow; his limbs were too small, his check-bones prominent, his 
nose flat, and his eyes blood-red, and his descendants lived in the 
mountains and jungles. 

The Bhils seem to be the Pygviics of Ctesias (400 B.C.), who des- 
cribed them as black and ugly, the tidiest being only two ells high ; 
their hair and beards were so long that they served as garments, 
and they were excellent bowmen and very honest. In the Ad7 
Parvci of the Mahdbhclraia, mention is made of a Nisliada or Bhil, 
Eklavya, who had acquired great mastery over the bow by practising 
before a clay imago of Dronaebruya, the tutor of the Pandavas, and 
who, on the request of Aijuna, one of the five brotliers, unhesitatingly 
cut off his right thumb and presented it to him as a dalcsld'da (fee). 
The tribe has also been identified with the Poulindai and PhyUiim 
of Ptolemy (150 A.D.), but the name by which they are at present 
known cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit literature, tlie term 
*^h]nlla*' seeming to occur for the first lime about GOO A.D. 


Meaning of 
name. 


Origin# 



Tfii: 


Hftrly 

liabitntionc, 


Prcacnt 
strength and 
distribution. 
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The Bhils are among bho oldest inhabitants of the country and are 
said to have entered India from the north and north-east several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and to have been driven to their 
present fastnesses at the time of the Hindu invasion. Colonel Tod, 
however, seems to scout the idea of their having come from a distance; 

calls them Vanaputras or children of the forest, ^Hhe uncultWated 
mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rochs and trees of their mountain 
ivilds, to the spot which gave them birth. This entire want of the 
organ of locomotion, and an unconquerable indolence of character which 
seems to possess no portion of that hardiness which can brave the 
dangers of migration, forbid all idea of their foreign origin and would 
rather incline ns to the Monboddo theory that they are an irnpmve- 
mentofthe trihn with tails. I do not reclion that their raids from their 
jungle-ahodes in search of plunder vSuppl}’’ any argument against the 
innate principle of locality. The Bhil returns to it as tnily as does 
the needle to the north ; nor could the idea enter his mind of seeking 
other regions for a domicile.** 

So far, however, as Raj pu tana is concerned, it may he asserted 
that, prior to the Bajpnt conquest, the tribe held a great deal of the 
southern half of the Province, The annals of Mewar, for example, 
frequontly mention the assistance rendered by the Bhils to the early 
Gahlot rulers ; the towns of Dungarpur, Banswara, and Deolia (the 
old capital of Partabgarhl are all named after some Bhll chieftain who 
formerly held sway there ; and the country in the vicinity of Kotjdi 
city was wrested by a chief of Bundi from a community of Bhils 
called Koteah. Lastly, it is w’ell known that in three States, (Udai- 
pur, Brmswara and Dungarpur\ it was formerly the custom, when a 
new chief succeeded to the ffaddi, to mark his brow with blood taken 
from the thumb or toe of a Bhil of a particular family. The Rajputs 
considered the blood-mark to be a sign of Bhil allegiance but it seems 
to have been rather a relic of Bhil power. The Bhils were very per- 
sistent in keeping alive the practice, and the popular belief that the 
man from whose veins the blood was taken would die within a year 
failed to damp their zeal ; the Rajputs, on the other hand, wore 
anxious to let the practice die out as they shrank, they sa’d, from the 
application of the impure Bhil blood, but. the true ground of their 
dislike to the ceremony was probably due to the q'ltasi — acknowledg* 
ment which it conveyed of their need of investiture by an older and 
conquered race. In Udaipur the right of giving the blood was 
originally accorded to a family living at Oghna in the Hilly Tracts, 
in recognition of services rendered to Bapa Rawal in the eighth 
centur 3 % and is said to have been enjoyed by it till the time of 
Rana Hamir Singh in the fovirteentb century, when the custom 
ceased. In Dungarpur the BaUvaia sept possessed the right, and is 
believed to have exercised it till fairly recent times. 

The Bhils of Rajput^na were counted for the first time in 1901, 
when they numbered 339,786 (males 175,116 and females 164.670) or 
about 3^ per cent, of the entire population. TTnmerically they stand 
eighth among the 365 ethnic groups recorded at the census, and arc 
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outmiinbored only by the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajatis, Chaniurs, 
Eajputs, Minas unci Giijars. They are to be found in every State 
excej)b Alwar, Bhnratpur, Dholpur and Karaiili, and the petty chief- 
ship of Liiwa, bub arc most numerous in the south, as tlie following 
table shows : — 


Xninr* of Sl.Tte. 

Number of Blais. 

Percent a go of total 
population. 

Udaipur 

118,138 

About 11 

Bnnswani 

104.329 

03 

Jodhpur 

37,G97 

0 

n — 

Dfnignrpur 

33,887 

34 

Kotah 

12.603 

2 

Partfibgarh 

11,513 

22 

Sirohi ... .. 

10,372 

7 

1 


The tribe is subcliricled into a large number of clans, some 
based on reputed common descent, and others apparenth’ huddled 
together as a group b^'* simple contiguity of habitation or by the 
banding together of neighbours for plunder or self-defence; the mem- 
bers of each subdivision reside for the most part in separate pals or 
villages and do not intonnarry. From the Hilly Tracts of Mewar 
sixteen distinct clans have been reported, from Dungarpnr twenty-six, 
from Partabgarli thirty-seven, and from Jodhpur fifty-eight. Some call 
themselves itjld or pure Bhils, but they are few in number; they arc 
supposed not to cat anything white in colour, such as a white sheep 
or goat, and their grand adjuration is "By the white ram i'* Others 
claim descent from almost every clan of Kajput and prefix the name 
thereof, Bhfiti, Chauhan, Gahlot, Makwfina, Faramilra, Rathor 
and Solanid. Each clan, and indeed each village, has its leader or 
headman, usually termed gameti. 

The Bhils have, by the various changes in their condition, been 
divided into three classes which may be denominated the village, the 
cultivating, and the wild or mountain Bhil. The first consists of 
those who, from ancient residence or chance, have become inhabitants 
of villages in the plains (though usually near the hills), of which they 
are the watchmen and are incorporated as a portion of the community. 
The cultivating Bhils are those who have continued in their peace- 
able occupations after tlioir leaders were destroyed or driven by in- 
vadem to become desperate freebooters. Specimens of these two 
classes are to be found in almost every State. The third class, that 
of Ihc wild or mountain Bhil, comprises all that part of the tribe 
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which, preferring savage freedom and indolence to submission and 
industry, has continued more or less to subsist by phindor, and its 
home is the south of Enjputana, Each group alto.rnatoly decreases 
or increases in number accoixiing to the fluctuations in the neigh- 
bouring governments ; when these have been strong and prosperous, 
the village and cultivating Bhils have drawn recruits from their wilder 
brethren, while weakness, confusion and oppression have had the 
usual effect of driving the industrious of the tribe to desperate 
courses ; but amid all changes, there is ever a disposition in each 
branch of the community to reunite, and this is derived from their 
preserving the same usages and the same form of religion. 

Occupations The Bhils, as a whole, have always been lawless and independent, 

in the past, fond of fighting, shy, excitable and restless. Believing themselves 
doomed to be thieves and plunderers, they were confirmed in their 
destiny by tlie oppression and cruelty of their rulers. The common 
answer of a Bhil, wlicn charged with robbery, was “ I am not to blame; 
I am Mahadeo's thief. The Marfithfis treated them like wild ani- 
mals and ruthlessly killed them whenever encountered ; if caught red- 
handed committing serious crimes, they were impaled on the spot or 
burnt to death, chained to a red-hot iron seat. About the time of 
our treaties with the Erijput chiefs, the wilder Bhils in the Mewar 
Hilly Tracts and BunsAvara and Dimgai'pur gave much trouble by their 
claim to le\y blachmail throughout their country and their inveterate 
habits of plundering. It was difficult either to pui'sue them into their 
fastnesses or to fix the responsibility on the State to which they be- 
longed territorially; expeditions sent under British officers against them 
rarely effected anything permanent, Avhile the Darbavs were onl}^ strong 
enough to oppress and exasperate them, without subduing them. 

Boclamatioa, Since the intervention of the British Government about 1824, 

followed some sixteen years later b}’’ the establishment of the Mewar 
Bhil Corps, these people have been treated with Icinduess and are 
now fairly pacified ; the measures by which they were gradually re- 
aimed form some of the most honourable episodes of Anglo-Indian 
rule. In the Mutiny of 1857 the onlj" native troops in Riljputrina that 
stood by their British officers wore the !Mer^Y^l^a Battalion (now the 
44th Merwara Infantry), the Bhil companies of the Erinpura Irregular 
Force (now the 43rd Erinpui'a Begiment), and the Mewar Bhil Corps; 
service in the latter has for many years been so popular that the 
supply of recruits alwa3^s exceeds the demand. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Bhils have altogether given up their predatory and quar- 
relsome habits ; they still lift cattle and abduct wou'ken, and these 
actions give rise to retaliatory affraj^s which are occasional!)'' serious. 
In times of famine and scarcity, or when their feelings have been 
aroused b)’’ some injudicious act on the part of their ruler, they are 
also still inclined to take the law into their own hands, hut the bad 
characters and professional robbers are now distinctly in the minority. 
Many are peaceful, if unskilful and indolent, cultivators, and earn a 
I'espectable livelihood as such, or by cutting and selling gi*ass, 
manufacturing rude baskets, cleaning cotton, or serving as slii]cd7'is, 
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guides, and messengers. The Me^var Bhil Corps contains a body of 
loyal and obedient soldiers, and the pensioners of the corps have, by 
their influence, done much to keep their wild brethren in order. 

Some of the characteristics^'* of the tribe have already been men- 
tioned, such as lawlessness, independence, shyness, etc. ; to these we 
may add truthfulness, hospitality, obedience to recognised authority, 
and confidence in and respect for the Sarlcar (the British Government). 
As regards truthfulness, it is said that those who live in the wilder 
and more inaccessible parts never lie, while those who have come into 
contact with the civilisation of towns and larger villages soon lose this 
ancient virtue. If, however, a Bhil pledges protection, he will sacrifice 
his life to redeem his word ; the traveller through his passes has but to 
pay the customary toll/ and his property' and person are secure, and 
an}’’ insult or injury b}" another will be avenged. The Bhirs obedience 
to recognised authority is absolute, and Tod relates how the wife of 
an absent chieftain procured for a British messenger safe conduct 
and hospitality through the densest forests by giving him one of her 
husband's arrows as a token. The same writer tells us that in the 
conflicts between the Kanas of Me war and the emperors of Delhi, 
“the former were indebted to these children of the forest for their 
own preservation and, what is yet more dear to a Rajput, that of their 
wives and daughters from the hands of a foe whose touch was pollu- 
tion.'^ Again, in more recent times when Udaipur city was besieged 
by Sindhia, “ its protracted defence was in a great measure due to the 
Bhils who conveyed supplies to the besieged across the lake." 

The principal failing of the tribe is an inordinate thirst for liquor, 
which is veiy much en evidence on all occasions such as births, 
betrothals, marriages, deaths, festivals and ^anclidyais. Their quarrels 
begin and end in drunken bouts ; no feud can ho stanched, no crime 
forgiven but at a general feast. The common and popular fine for 
every offence is more liquor to protract their riotous enjoyment which 
sometimes continues for days. 

The women are said to have considerable influence in the society, 
and in olden days were noted for their humane treatment of such 
prisoners as their husbands and relatives brought in; they arc 
generally very particular in their relations with the opposite sex after 
marriage, but nob so usually before. The fine for the seduction of Ji 
virgin is about Rs. 60 which is given to her parents, and the man is 
compelled to marry the girl. Such cases are always adjudicated by 
a pancliciyat 

The Bhils are very superstitious, and wear charms and amulets on 
the right forearm to keep ghosts and spirits at a distance. They also 
religiously believe in witchcraft, and there are bkopas or witch-finders 
in many of the large villages, whose duty it is to point out the woman 


•About thirty ycius ago, a native student iu an exanuuation for a University 
ilegreo described tho tribe thus : — The Bhil is a very blacli man, but more hairy. Ho 
carries in his hand a long spoar, vith Avhich ho runs yon when ho moots you, and 
aficrwaids throws your body iiilu the ditch. By this you may know the Bhil. 
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who has caused the iujuiy. Before a woman is swung as a witch, she 
is compelled to undergo some sort of ordeal, the primitive judge’s 
'method of referring difiicuit cases to a higher court for decision. The 
ordeal by water is most common. Sometimes the woman is placed in 
one side of a bullock’s pack-sack and three diy cakes of cow-dung in 
the other ; the sack is then thrown into the water, and if the wotnan 
sink, she is no witch, while if she swim, she is. Here is a desenpiion of 
a Avater test taken not many years ago fi*om the mouth of an expert 
bhopeu who got into trouble for applying it to an old woman. *‘A 
bamboo is stuck up in the middle of any piece of water. The accused 
is taken to it, lays bold of it, and by it descends to the bottom. In 
the meantime one of the villagei'S shoots an arroAv from bis boAv, and 
another runs to pick it up and bring it back to the place whence it- 
Avas shot. If the Avoman is able to remain under Avater until this is 
done, she is declared innocent; but if she comes up to breathe before 
the arroAv is returned into t>he b(j\v man’s liand, she is a true ay itch and 
must be swung as such.” In the case from Avhich' this account is 
taken, the Avoman failed in tlio test and was accord I ngl}^ swung to and 
fro, roped up to a tree, with a bandage of red pepper on her eyes. It is 
obvious, however, that this kind of ordeal, like almost all primitiA'e 
modes of trial, is contriA'^ed so as to depend for its elfcet much uj3on 
the manner in Avhich it is conducted Avhereby the operator’s favour 
becomes Avortb gaining. A skilful archer will shoot just as far as he 
chooses, and the man who runs to recover the arroAv can select his 
(>A\m pace. 

Another form of trial is by sewing the suspected one in a sack 
which is let doAvn into Avater about three Icet deep. If the persoti in- 
side tile sack can get her head above Avafccr, slie is a Avitch. An Eng- 
lish officer once saved a woman from ducking to death by insisting 
that the Avitch-finder and the accusers geuerall}’’ should go through 
precisely the same ordeal which they had prescribed. This idea hit 
off the crowd’s notion of fxir play, and the trial Avas adjourned shic die 
by consent. Another ordeal is by heat as, lor instance, the picking of 
a coin out of burning oil ; but the question extraordinary is by swing- 
ing on a sacred tree or by flogging Avith switches of a particular wood. 
The SAvinging is done head doAVUAv^ards from a bough and continues 
till the victim confesses or dies ; if she confesses, she is taken down 
and either killed with aiTows or turned out of the \dllage. • In 18G5 a 
AVoman suspected of bringing cholera into a village was deliberate!}’' 
beaten to death Avith rods of the castor-oil tree, which is said to be 
excellent for purging Avifcch craft. It is not unusual to knock out 
the front teeth of a notorious Avitch, the practice being seemingly 
connected Avith^ the belief that Avitchos assume animal shapes. 

Gases of Avitch-SAvinging are noAvadays rare, nut a bad one avus 
reported from BansAvara three years ago. A Bhirs son being ill, a 
Niopa Avas consulted as bo the cause, and he accused tAvo Avomeii, both 
Bhil AvidoAvs. They AVere swung up and, though both protested in- 
nocence, Avere beaten on the buttocks, thighs and breasts Avith a burn- 
ing stick, liquor Avas jait in tiicir mouths and red p02:>per in their eyeSr 
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One of them died within a few hours, but the other, who had 
been less severely treated, was alive w’hen cut down and eventually 
survived. The accuser and witch-finder were transported for life. 

Omens are also believed in. For instance, a Ciit ci ossing a Bhil’s 
path when starting on any particular business will send him home 
again at once ; if the dtvl or black sparrow chirp on the left when 
going out and on the right at reaching the destination, sure success 
will attend the under taking. Again, the owl hooting from the same 
directions and positions as the dcvl augurs good luck ; and sin)ihirJy, 
if the iniddrc or the bharvi (other kinds of sparrows) chiip on the 
rifjht at starting and on the lejt at reaching the destination, the tra- 
veller is considered very fortunate. But the chirping or hooting, as the 
case ma}' be, of these birds, if contrary to what is deemed auspicious, 
forebodes certain calamity. 

The majority of tlie Bhils confine themselves to the wilder por- 
tions of the country, and live in collections of detached huts 

amongst the hills, each hut standing on a small knoll in the midst oi 
its palcli of cultivated land. The which consist sometimes of 

several hundred huts, cover an immense area and arc generally di\ ided 
into a number ofpurds or phalds (hamlets). The various huts are at 
some distance from each other, and this mode of living, by preventing 
sinprise, gives these wild people greater secunt}^ Tlie jungle on the 
larger hills in the vicinity is allow eel to grow so that, in case of attack, 
the}’ with iheir families and cattle can fly to it for cover. Each 
homestead is complete in itself, consisting of a few huts for the accom- 
modation of cattle or the sturage of grain in addition to that used for 
dwelling purposes, all within a single enclosure. The Bhils make 
their own houses, the walls being either of mud and stones or 
bamboos or wattle and daub, white the roofs are now usually 
of cla}' tiles, though sometimes of straw and leaves, and in shape like 
a beehive. The interior is kept neat and clean, and the furniture con- 
sists of one or two bedsteads intenvoven with bamboo bark, some 
utensils made generally of clay but rarely of metal, a millstone for 
grinding corn, and a bamboo cradle. 

The appaiel of tlie Bliil in old daj’s was even more scanty 
than it is now; his long hair served as a pagrl to protect his head 
from sword-cuts, and to some c.xtLMit concealed his nakedness, and 
his only garment appears to have been a pair of short diawcrs made 
of the bark of a tree. The petticoat of the female was of the same 
material, and worn short so as not to impede her progress through the 
jungle when cutting glass and bamboos, while the numerous mcLul 
oruamenis on iier arms and legs protected her from spear-grass, 
thorns and the biles of snakes, Nowadays the ordinary Bhil wears a 
dirty rug round his head and a loin-cluth of limited length ; his 
hair isciihcr f»artly plaited and fastened with a wooden comb, or is al- 
lowed to fall in unkempt masses over his slioulders. He is very fond of 
eaiTings, and the whole lobule of the ear is often bored along the edge 
and loaded with little rings, but the favourite ornament is a large ring 
which passes behind the ear from top to bottom. Tlie richer men 
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weiir, besides pagrl and dhoti, a short jacket ( angarJchd), and caiTy a 
piece of cloth, ^yhich can be used as a Icamarhandf and, in the cold 
weather, a blanket; thc3^ are fond of jewellery and, prior to the recent 
faudnes, silver waist-belts are said to have been by no means rare 
among the headmen. Tliose who can afford it possess guns and swords, 
but the national weapons are bows and arrows. The bow is made 
entirely of bamboo except two lirilvs of gut to which is attached the 
string, likewise made out of split bamboo ; the arrow is a reed tipped 
with an iron spike, and the quiver a piece of strong bamboo matting. 

The women wear tlic usual skirt, bodice and slice t, the colour of 
'which is, in the case of widows, always black : some of them deck them- 
selves with the lac and glass bangles of the poorer Hindus, hut their 
peculiar ornaments are of brass. Four rings of this metal are gene- 
rally seen on each arm and log, and the married women also wear a 
■\V-sbaped anklet. In some parts, women of rank can bo distin- 
guished by the number of rings on their logs which often extend up to 
tlic knee. Children arc kept without dress almost to the age of 
puberty. 

Tod writes that the Bhils stomach would not revolt at an offal- 
feeding jackal, a hideous guana or half- putrid kine/* and this might 
be the case even at the present day if the Bliil w’ere actuall}" starving, 
but not under ordinary circumstances. The tribe is doubtless not very 
particular as to its food, but there are reported to be certain things 
which it will not touch, c.y. the flesh of the dog, the Blurs constant 
companion in the chase ; or of the monkey (universally worshipped in 
the form of Hanumfui); or of the alligator, lizard, rat or snake. The 
ordinary food of the people is maize or jowdr, or the inferior millets, 
and the products of the forest ; they sometimes eat rice, and on festive 
occasions the fiesli of the buffalo or goat They are witliout exception 
fond of tobacco and, as already stated, much addicted to liquor, which 
is distilled from the flowers of the mahud tree {Bassia latifoUa) or 
from the bark of the babid {Acacia mxibica) or from molasses. 

The Bhil languages are imperfectly known, but belong to the 
iVr^^an family, being intermediate between Hindi and Gujarati, though 
they have many peculiar words. Their songs are neither very intelli- 
gible nor melodious, whence the Marwari proverb ; — Kain Glidmii ri 
ciidkri, kain arun ri rdkh, kain Bhtl ro goono, kain Sdihia ri sdlih, 
whicli means ; Service under a Gharan, the ashes of the ctrflii wood, 
the songs of the Bhils, and tlie evidence of a Satliia (a low caste) are 
of little consequence. 

Edvication is practicall}^ non-existent, but there are a few schools 
in Udaipur and Bungarpur at which Bhil children attend, and the re- 
cruits of the Me war Bhil Corps are sent to the regimental school. 
The last census report does not give the number of literate Bhils, hut 
tells us that only 840 Animists (307 males and 38 females) were able 
to read and write, and that one of them knew English* As more than 
ninety-one per cent;, of the Animists were Bhils and the remainder 
consisted mostly of the wilder section of the Minas and the equally back- 
^vard Giiusias, it may be said tliut in 1901, among the Bhils, sixteen 
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in cvciT 10, ODD of Iho mnle.=? and two in ovoiy 10,000 of the female? 
were H{oratc. 

At the last census ahont 97^ per cent, of the tribe were rotiirnccl Kcligion. 
as Aniniists and the rest as Hindus: (he latter boloncrcd to the village 
or cultivatine: cln'^^cs, and were found only in Bikaner, Bvindi, .Tai]nir, 

Jhrdawur, Ki in nia^rh, Shahpura and Tonk. For census puqioses an 
Animistwas one who was not I<»cally acknowledged as either a Hindu, 

Mnsahnan, Jain, PiirsT, Chris^tinn. or Buddhist, l)ut the process of 
hinduiMnt^ has boon so long in progro'^s that the distinction between 
the tribal forms of faith and the lower developments of Ilindnisni is 
vety faint. The religion of tlic wild or mountain Bhil may be said to 
b'^ n mixture of Animism and nindui^^m. The former term* has already 
been defined (page’s 37-^8 supnt) wliile the latter ha's he cn described 

''Animism more or less transformed by philosophy " or as "magic 
ternjierod by metaphysics,” Hinduism comprises two entirely dilTer- 
rnt sets of idcis; at the one and h>wer end is Animism, which “seeks 
by means of magic to wanl ofl* or to forestall physictl disasters, ^^hic!^ 
looks no further than the world of and seeks to make that as 

tolerable as the conditions will permit,” and at the ollru* end is Pan- 
tbeism, f.c. “the doctrine tliat all tlie countle^-s deities and all the 
great forces and o]>^raf{ons of nature, such as the wind, (he n’vcis, 
the cartlir|nak^'H and the p^^^^tilonees, are merely direct manifest air >ns 
of tlu' albpervading divine fuiergy which sho\\s it«elf in numberless 
forms aufl manners/' 

Thus, wliile the Bhils liavo some dun notions of the existence of a 
divine bang and b-^dievc to a certaiti ('Xteiit in the Imnsmigration of 
.«ou)s, eRp-'cinlly of wicked *^onB, tiny are (‘onvinced that glmsts wander 
about and (hat tin* spirits of the dead haunt the places occupied ly 
them in their lifetime and will <lo them harm unions ])ro]iitiatcd. 

The n-ual symbols of ^vor-lli(»nre cairn« erected on tin* top-* of liills and 
platforms on wluVh stand blocks of stone smeand with red jiaint. 

The rtairns are pih.-i of loose stones on wliich they place rude images 
of a burn small latn])s in fulfilnumt of vow.s, and usually haug 

pieces nf cloth: the efliglcs of the Imrsi* have a hole through winch 
the spirits of the dccea‘-cd are suptjot^fsl to <ui(er. and trav<*l u]) tu 
paraui^'C, and on arrival there tlie animal made over to proj»iliale 
the local deity and swell his train of v.ar- hordes. Goats anrl malt' 
buffaloes are sometimes sacrificed as propit iatiny ofibring.s to Hfita, 
tin* ih “h being eaten by the v/ors]Hjinei*s after that goddess is supposed 
to hi* jvati^dled. 'riuir favourite dei(h*s in addition to Mata, are 
MahiVh o and his consort Parbatl, Hanumrin and Bhairon ; in tim 
Jlilh' 'rnmts of Mewar and in Dungarpnr many of them liave gre.al 
faitli in the idol at the faniotui Jain shritui of Itakhabh Dev and call 
the god Krilnjl Bnpji from tlio colrnr of the imago there. Anothir 
]K>pulnr local fleity in Udaipur is KhAgaldeo, probably a form of snake 
worahip, while in parts of Jndlijuir the Bhils show much n’spoct to 
Pabri, (a hero wlio is said to have performed prodieiesof valour and is 
repri'senlcd in many t(*m])Ies as riding on a Iiorse with a sjicar in his 
hand), and te tljc ICabirprmtlii iSadhus. 
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The Bliils, having no priests of their own, sometimes employ 
Brahmans, but usually resort to the gririls of the Chamars, Baiais and 
Bhambis vdio assume the appellations or badges of Brahmans and 
attend at nuptial and other ceremonies. They do not adopt or 
disciples, but their office is hereditary and descends from the far her to 
all the sons; they partake both of the food which is dressed and of 
the cup which flows freely. In Dungarpur an order of priesthood is 
said to have been recentl}’’ started: the priest is styded Bliagnt, abstains 
from flesh and wine, and declines to take food from the hand of a Bhil 
unless he too be a Bhagai ; his house can be recr^gnised by the flag 
which is fixed to it. 

The minstrels of the tribe are called kamarias or dholis and 
assume the garb of the Jogi ascetic. They play on their rudq instru- 
ment. the guitar, and, accom])anied by their wives, attend on the 
occasion of births, when theyr sing Bhil hymins to iSitla Mata, the 
protectress of infants. Tlie hliopa or witch-finder has already been 
mentioned ; he appears to belong to the tribe, and his office is genenfily 
hereditary. Ordinarily^ he is not much cared for, but Avhen he becomes 
“ possessed, the Bliils obe,v him and iisually give him what he asks for. 

The Holb Dasahra and Dewfili festivals are all observed, the fii’st 
especially being the occasion of much drunkenness and excess. It 
is kept u]) for ten day’-s or more ; dances take place, rude jests are 
made, and the women frequently, and in jflaces alway^s, stop travellers 
till they release themselves b,y paydng a fine. At all festivals the men 
dance a ring-dance called glianna or gliGr, The drummers stand or 
sit in the centre, and the dancers revolve in a circle with sticks m 
their hands whicli they’^ strike alternately'^ against those in front and 
behind ; time is kept with the drum all tliroiigh^ and as the pevfornieiy 
get more excited, the pace increases, they jump about wildly, then- 
long hair fall3 down, and every now and then one of them disengages 
himself and indulges in a qyas seul inside the circle. 

All disputes and quarrels are settled by’^ 'panel tayats, whose orders 
are absolute ; the invariable punishment is fine. A man found guilty 
of treachery is indiscriminately'' plundered and ejected from the 
but can re-establish himself by paying the fine awarded by the 
chayat in bis case. The fine for murder is usually about Rs. 200 
(local currency), and until it is paid, u blood feud is caiTied f>n between 
the relatives of the victim and the murderer. Fights between oiiQ 
community or village and another are also indulged in to avenge an 
affront or to assert some right. Before active measures are taken, the 
patriarch of the village is consulted and if he decide for war, the kdki 
or Bhil assembly — a peculiar shrill cry made by patting the mouth with 
the hand — is sounded, or a drum is beaten, which gathers together all 
the inhabitants of the pal, male and female, in an incredibly’^ short space 
of time. Drinking is first indulged in and, when sufficiently^ excited, 
they sally forth with the women in front and, on arrival at the 
opponents’ village, an encounter is soon brought about by means of a 
shower of stones and abusive language. When, however, the parties 
are actually opposed, the women diw on one side, and the fight 
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commences with bows and arrows ; the \\ omen give the wounded drink 
and assistance.- After the battle the usual ]}ani\chdyat assembles, and 
the feud is generally closed by the payment of a fine, in which case 
the opposing parties make friends by drinking opium out of each 
other's hands. 

Disputes between the Bhils of one State and those ot another in 
Bajputana or between Bhils of Kajputana and those of adjoining 
portions of Bombay or Central India are decided by Border Courts — a 
Ibrm of tribunal described at page 67 Sir Alfred Lyall in his 

Asiatic Studies gives an amusing account of a portion of the proceed- 
ings of an imaginary Border Court which is examining the headman of a 
village regarding a recent foray : — “A very black little man, with a wisp 
of cloth around his long ragged hair, stands lorth, how and quiver in 
hand, swears by the dog, and speaks out sturdily : ‘Here is the herd 
we lilted ; we render back all but three cows, of which two we roasted 
and ate on the spot after harrying the village, and the third we sold 
for a keg of liquor to wash down the flesh. As for the Brahman we 
shot in the scuffle, we will pay the proper blood-money.' A slight shud- 
der runs through the high-caste Hindu officials who record this candid 
statement ; a sympathetic grin hits across the lace of a huge Afghan, 
who has come wandering down lor service or gang robbery into these 
jungles, where he is to the Bhils a shark among small pike ; etc, etc." 

A peculiar beat of the dlwl or drum (of which there is generally 
one in every village) announces a birth or, when this is not done, the 
guTVj or some other person carries the news to relations and neigh- 
bours who assemble at the hut of the parents and present gifts accord- 
ing to their means or mshes. Among some clans the Icamaria or 
minstrel attends; he first places a small figure of a horse at the 
threshold of the door, and then, taking up his position just outside, 
sings a hymn to Sitla Mata, the goddess of smallpox, who is much 
dreaded by all the wild tribes. Occasionally an aiTow is placed near 
the babe's bed to ward off the evil infiuence of devils. On the fifth 
day a ceremony for propitiating the sun takes place and is attended 
by relations; Jflour is scattered in the yard of the house, and the 
mother, dressed out in holiday attire, sits facing the east with an 
arrow in her hand; she invokes the blessing of the sun on her child, and 
after the distribution of rdbri (porridge) and liquor, the gathering 
disperses. The bead of a male child is shaved when he is two or 
three months old, and the ceremony of naming takes place either as 
soon after birth as possible or when the baby begins to try and turn 
of its own accord. Brahmans are sometimes called in, but the mass 
of the Bhils never think of his services, and the ceremony is usually 
performed by the patemal aunt or maternal uncle of the child. The 
name may be taken from the day of the week, on which the infant 
was born e.g, Dita or Ditya (Sunday), Homla or Homa (Monday), 
Mangala or Mangali (Tuesday) and so on ; or from the season of the 
year e,g» Vesat (the rains), or from some shrub e,g. Thaura or Thauri, 
the beautiful red flowering shrub common in the Hilly Tracts. A 
child born in times of gluauess may be culled Moti (pearl) or Rupa 
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(silver) or, as a term of affection, Kaura or Kauri (daiiing). fflie 
distinctively Bliil custom of brandiiig male children on the wrist and 
forearm (without which mark on arrival at ]3hagwan’s house after 
death, the Bhil will be punished or refused admittance) takes place at 
any time from birth till twelve yeai^s of age ; some of the Blnls in 
Dungarpur say that it makes the boy a -good long-distance runner. 
On the fii'st Holx festival after the birth, the maternal uncle brings a 
goat and some wine and clothes for the infant; the goat is killed and 
cooked, a morsel of meat and a sip of Avine are given to the child, and 
the relations present share the rest of the repast. The parents also 
give a feast at this Holi and present clothes to their female relatives, 

The tribe, though not absolutely so, is considered as one endogamous 
group, but those Avho live in the hills do nob usually intermarry with 
those Avho reside in the plains, though this is not actually prohibited, 
On the other hand, the laAv of exogamy is strictly obsen^ed, ix. a man 
must nob marry within his own clan or got, or within two degrees of 
his maternal and paternal relations ; nor is marriage permitted among 
persons believing in the same goddess, known as the gotra devij but as 
a rule each clan or group has its own goddess. 

The marriage of two or more sisters Avith the same person is per^ 
missible, as is polygamy generally ; indeed, the latter is not uucoaimon 
and is nearly always resorted to if the Avife be barren, too ill to attend 
to housekeeping, or iiiimorah 

Divorces are alloAved but are rare. A man Avishing to div’orce his 
Avife must, in the presence of some of his tribesmen, tear her sari or 
head-covering breadthwise, loudly proclaiming his intentions ; he 
must bind in the cloth so torn at least one rupee, and the gai'inent is 
then returned to the Avoman Avlio carries it about as the charter of her 
neAv liberties. 11^ however, the cloth be torn lengthAvise, or the womau 
leave AAuthout a formal divorce, as described above, and take up with 
another man, the latter has to pay a fine to her husband. In some 
parts the custom is for the man to tear a piece off' his own turban and 
hand it to his Avife, instead of tearing tlie latter s sd/i'f. The Avomau 
apparently cannot dissolve the bond of marriage in this same facile 
fashion, but it is reported from Jodhijur that she* can leave her hus- 
band if the latter fail to maintain her, or is impotent, or is excommu- 
nicated or abjures Hinduism. Polyandry is prohibited. 

Should an unbetrothed girl take a fancy to, and run off Avith, some 
young man, her father and brothers, as soon as they have found out 
Avhere she has gone, attack and burn the seducePs house or, if unable 
to do that, burn any house in the village Avhich may be handy. This 
is most probably resented and retaliated, and the quarrel may be pro- 
longed, but sooner or later a panclidyat will be appointed to settle 
the dispute and will aAvard compensation (never exceeding Us. iOO) to 
the girl’s father. A hole is dug in the ground and filled with Avater; 
the girl’s father and the man she eloped Avith each drop a stone into 
it, and the incident is closed. Should, however, an unbetrothed girl 
refuse to elope when asked to do so, the man Avill generally shout out 
in the village that he has taken eo-and-so’s daughter’s hand, and wos 
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betide him ^Yho dares to uiavry her. On such /occasions a panchdyat 
assetiibles, and the girl is g<merally handed over on payment of 
double the sum that would have been awarded had she originally 
consented to elope. 

Betrothal, as a rule, takes place before the girl arrives at a marri- 
ageable age, but it is not at all unusual for gkls of mature age to be 
espoused, and in such cases marriage follows as soon as practicable. 
The father of the girl can himself take no steps for his daughter's 
marriage ; were he to do so, suspicion would be aroused that there 
was something wrong with her. The proposal for the girl's hand must 
come from the suitor, or his father, or other relative, and it is open to 
the girl's father to accept it or not. If he considers the match suit- 
able, he discusses the matter further, and the doipd or price of the girl 
is settled between the parties ; the amount is said to vary between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. In Jodhpur, however, the ddpa is the sum paid to 
the Darbar or the jagirddr or the pcvnch or tribal council (as the case 
may be) for permission to celebrate the marriage. Everything having 
been arranged, the sagdi or betrothal ceremony follows, or rather used 
to follow, for it is not always observed nowadays. The custom in 
Me war was to place the girl on a stool under which six pice were 
thrown ; a rupee, a pice and a little rice were put in her hand and she 
threw them over her shoulder. In Banswfira the boy’s father made a 
cup of the leaves of the dliah tree and, placing it on the top of an 
earthen pot of liquor, put inside it two annas in copper coin ; the girl's 
brother or some other boy among her relations, took the money and 
turned the cup upside down. The betrothal was then complete and 
it only remained for the assembled company to drink the liquor. The 
ddpa or price money is usually paid between the betrothal and the date 
fixed for the marriage, half in cash and half in kind. If this is not done, 
the betrothal can he cancelled, as also when the prospective bridegroom 
contracts some incurable malady, but in the latter event the first 
refusal of the girl must be given to his younger brother, if any ; and 
the same is the case if the young man die after betrothal but before 
marriage. If a boy wish to break off his engagement to a girl, he and 
one of his relations pluck a leaf or two off a plpol tree and throw them 
into the water with a stone; this custom is, however, more or less 
obsolete, and on such occasions a scribe is now usually called in and 
a written agreement drawn up. 

The price money having been paid, ceremonies and rejoicings begin 
several days ahead of the date fixed for the wedding. A doll of clay, 
called ddrdi, pierced all round with needles is placed in the house of 
the bridegroom, but with what object is not clear; it is perhaps 
intended to represent the Bhil as the typical archer armed cap-a-pie 
•with arrows. In some places a priest takes pit (a mixture of turmeric, 
flour, etc.) from the bride’s to the bridegroom's father, and the latter 
supplies the young couple with new clothes; the two families exchange 
gifts of flowers and jdgri (a coarse brown sugar), and there is much 
feasting, dancing and singing in both villages. On the day of the ’wed- 
ding, the bridegroom, having been well anointed with pU and wearing 
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the peacock's feather In his turban, sets out for the bride’s house nccotn- 
panied by all his friends. At the borders of the villa^^e ho is met by 
the bride's father who performs the coreinonj'' of tilah, that is to say, 
mai'ks the bridegroom’s forehead with saffron, and makes the customary 
present of a rupee. On reaching the bride’s house, the bridegroom 
has to strike the fovan^ or arch erected for the purpose, with liia 
sword or stick, and the artl or auspicious liglits are waved up and 
down before him by way of welcome. The actual marriage ceremony, 
at which sometimes a Brahman and sometimes an elderly member of 
the bride’s family officiates, consists in the yowng couple, the skirts of 
whose garments are tied together, sitting for some time with their faces 
turned" to the east before a fire (hom) or a lamp fed with gM (clarified 
butter), and then joining their right hands and w^alking round the fire 
four times. On the first three of these circuits (phei^ds) the bride 
takes precedence, while in the last the bridegroom leads. Subsequently 
the bride is often placed on the shoulder of each of her male relatives 
in turn and danced about till exhausted. In the evening there is a 
great feast, blic fare consisting of bread and goat’s or buffalo’s flesb. 
Wine is freely used ; in fact, the belief is that without it there cannot 
be a perfect ceremony, and its reckless use has maii}^ a* time caused 
riots, and instead of merrymaking there has been fighting. The 
married couple are provided with a separate hut for the night, while 
their friends get drunk. On the following morning the bride’s father 
gives his daughter a bullock or a cow or any^ worldly goods with which 
he may wish to endow her and, after presenting the bridegroom’s father 
with a turban, gives him leave to depart. Sometimes the bridegi'ootn 
stays for three or four days and wears the Icangnd (a bunch of threads 
with a piece of turmeric fixed therein) on his right wuist. 

Widow remarriage is common among the Bhils, the ceremony being 
called '^xdtva or Icarewa, After the funeral of a married man, his 
widow, if young, is asked by his relatives if she wishes to remain in 
her late husband’s house or be married again; and if, as is usually 
the case, she washes to be married again, she replies that she will 
return, to her father’s house. Should the deceased have left a 
yotixiger brother, he will probably step for>vard and assert that he 
will nob allow her to go to any other man’s house, and then, going 
up to her, -will throw a cloth over her and claim her ; he is, ho\vevcr, 
not bound to take on his brother’s widow, but it is such a point of 
honour that even a boy will usually claim the right. Similarly, the 
lady is nob bound to marry her late husband’s younger brother, but 
as a matter of fact she is almost ahvays agi'oeable; if, however, she 
decline the match and subsequently marry some one else, the 
younger brother wall probably burn down the latter’s house and 
generally make himself objectionable until the usual pancMycif 
intervenes and awards him some small sum as compensation for Ins 
disappointment. 

Should the deceased have left no younger brother, his widow 
returns to her father’s house as soon as the period of mourning is over, 
and stays there till she can find another husband. No formal cere- 
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mony Is requisite for a 'tidira; the man takes a few clothes and 
trinkets^ to the 'vvndow, usuall}’' on a Saturday night, they join liands, 
and their relations and clansmen eat and drink together. 

When a death occurs, a monotonous heating of the dhol or village 
drum or of a smaller instrument, made of mud 'vvith the ends covered 
udth goatskin and called vanclla, summons the neighboiu's, each of 
whom brings some grain in his hand. The Icanxaria or Jogi takes 
liis post at the door of the deceased's house, tlie image of n horse 
and an earthen jar of water being placed beside him, and each visitor 
gives him the grain he has brought and, taking some of the water 
in his hand, sprinkles it over the image while invoking the name of 
the deceased. 

The Bhlls almost invariably burn their dead — in Jodhpur genciully 
face doum wards — but infants are always buried. It is also the custom 
to bury the first, victim to an epidemic of smallpox in order to propi- 
tiate Mata and if, wdthin a certain time, no one else dies of the. 
disease, the body i.s disinterred and burnt. It is reported from 
Jodhpur that those who have become Kabiqinnthl Sudhus are 
always buried in graves six feet deep. 

Thc corpse is covered with white cloth, and a supply of food in the 
.shape of flour, fjln and sugar is placed by its side for u.so on the 
journey to the next world. The cremation gen orally takes place 
near some river or stream, and a small copper coin is thrown on the 
ground as a sort of fee for the use of the place. The aslics arc thrown 
into the river two or three days later, and a cairn is erected on tlie 
.spot where the body was burnt, a pot of rice being also placed there : 
if, however, there bo no river in the vicinity, the ashe.s arc merely 
heaped together and the pot of rice is placed on the top. The bones 
recovered from the ashes arc thrown into some sacrea stream, such 
as the Mahi where it flows by the tempi o of Baneshwar in Dungarpur, 
for, until this is done, the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
remain on earth and haunt the surviving relations. 

The Bliils erect stone tablets in memory of their male dead and, 
as a rule, the figure of the deceased is carved on the .stone. He i.s 
often represented on horseback with lancc, sword or shield, and 
sometimes on foot, but invariabh" wearing the best of long clothes, 
a style of drc.sH he was quite unaccustomed to in the flesh; this 
appears to be a relic of an old custom according to which the figure 
of a I’hil who met his death at the hands of a horseman was shown 
as on horseback, while that of a man who was killed by a sepoy 
carrying a .sword and shield would be in long clothes and v:\th 
' fhose weapons in his hands. Tablets erected to bo3'S bear a rcpro.sen- 
tation of a large hooded snake and not a human figure. 

The J:dta or funeral feast is given by the deceased’s heir about ton 
or twelve day.s after the cremation, the fare con si.s ting of mnhc, rice, 
the usual liquor, and sometimes the flesh of buffalo or goat ; in Jodh- 
pur, however, meat and liquor are said to he strictly forbidden and, in 
the case of a child , the feast is held on the third dtiy. While the repast is 
being prepared the near relations of the deceased shave one anothen 
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On the morning of this day the ceremony of the arad begins and lasts 
a considerable time. The hliopa or ^vitch-finder takes his seat on a 
wooden platform and places near him a big earthyn pot with a brass 
dish over if s mouth ; a couple of Bhils beat the dish with drnm«5fcicks 
and sing funeral dirges, and the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
enter the heart of the bhoj'xi and tlirough him to demand whatever it 
may want. Should the man have died a natur:d death, the spirit will 
call for milk, gJn, etc,, and will repeat the words spoken just- before 
death ; whatever is demanded is at once supplied to the bhopa who 
smells the article given and puts it down by his side. If the death 
was a violent one, a gun or a bow and arrows will be called for, and 
the bhopa works himself up into a great state of excitement, going 
through the motions of firing, shouting the war-cry and the like. 
Subsequently the spirits of the deceased’s ancestors are supposed to 
appear, and the same ceremonies are gone through with them. 

In the evening it is the Jogfs turn ; he receives n few seers of 
flour, on the top of which he places a brass image of a horse with an 
arrow and a small copper coin in front. Having tied a piece of string 
round the horse’s neck, he calls out the names of the deceased’s 
ancestors and signifies to the heir that now is the time for him to give 
alms to their memory ; the appeal is generally responded to, and a cow 
is given to the Jogi who is directed to provide the deceased with food. 
The JogI then cooks some rice and milk and pours it into a hole in 
the gi'ound and, having added a ewerful of liquor and a copper coin, 
fills up the hole again, Other mystic rites follow and the ceremonies 
end with the usual hard drinking. On the following day the relatives 
of the deceased give a feast to the village, each member contributing 
something ; the honour of providing a buffalo belongs to the deceased's 
son-in-law or, failing him, the brother-in-law or brother. 

A Bhil when dying can call his family about him and tell them 
how he ^vishes to dispose of his property ; if he fail to do this, his wife 
and eldest son, provided they are on good terms, are joint heii*s and 
support the other dependent members of the familj^ but if they are 
not on good terms, the widow inherits everything on the same condi- 
tions. In default of a wdfe or son, a brother succeeds and so on in the 
male line; the daughters and other female relatives inherit only such 
property as is speciall}^ willed to them. 

[J. Tod, and antiquities of Rajasthan, London, 1829-32; 

J. Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, London, 1832 ; J, Tod, Travels 
in Western India, London, 1839 ; Castes Jodhpur, 1894; 

A. 0. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, London, 1899; Rdjpuidna Census 
Report, Lucknow, 1901 ; and Census of India 1901, Vol. I, Part I, 
Calcutta, 1903.] 
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Total for 
the year. 

Average of 
twenty-six years 
ending 1905, 

441 

8 84 

7*30 

4*30 

1*70 

26*55 

1896 

7 '22 

12*52 

8*55 

0*04 

045 

28*78 

1897 

0-77 

9-5G 

9*24 

3*90 


22*57 

1898 

240 

7*22 

2-30 

C19 

0*88 

18-99 

1899 

3-82 

1 49 

0-03 

0-21 

1*02 

G‘57 

1900 

0-73 

or).*) 

10*74 

4*34 

0-79 

2245 

1901 

0-71 

4*95 

5*30 

0-25 

0*93 

12*14 

1902 

0-37 

C-36 

6*50 

S’68 

2*44 

24-44 

1903 


10*79 

8*25 

' G98 

049 

32-21 

1904 

1-62 

442 

3*98 

148 

442 

15-92 

1905 

0-76 

13*24 

0*12 

3*79 

.3*04 

20-95 

1906 

! 3-35 

14*87 

8*72 

4*28 

1-27 

32-49 

1907 

1*25 

10*74 

' 6*73 




1908 

j 






1909 

i 






1910 







1911 

1 

1 











TABLE No, IV B 


Rnv}fall — Koira 


(in inches). 














TABLE No. V. 


TAst of chiefs of 2[cioCir. 


No. 

Name. 

Bate, remarks, etc. 

1 

Gohadityfi or Golnl ... 

He is said to liavo come from Kfifclnrnvfir in 


the sixth century and so tiled in Idar and 



soufch-^vcstei'ii jMowdr^ the Galilot clan is 
named after him. 

2 

I Bhogadifcya or Bhoj. 


3 

Mahon driijT I. 


4 

Nagaditya. 


5 

Siladitya 

JMentioned in an inscription dated C46. 

6 

Aparajit 

Ditto GGl. [E. L lY, 29]. 

7 

MahendrajI 11. ( 

Olio of these two was the Bapa Bawal who 
is said to liave taken Chi tor fixim Man 

8 j 

Kalblioja. 1 

Singh, Muinyo, in 734, and to have died 
in 753, 

9 ; 

Kliuman L 


10 i 

Mattat or Govind. ' 


11 

BhartaT'i Bhat I. 


12 

Singh or Agha Singh. 


13 

Kliuman II. 


14 

Mahayak. 


15 

Khuman III. 


10 

Bhartari Bbat II. 


17 

Allat or Alu ... 

Mentioned in an inscription dated 953 
\B. L 67]. 

IS 

Naravahan 

Mentioned in an insenption dated 972 
[B, L 69]. 

19 

Salivahan, or Viava- 



nath. 






List of chiffi of Alcwdr (co»^i7tu«rf). 


Ni>. 

Xnmf*. 

Date, rematUn, ct«. 

:20 

.SuktikuiHiir. 

^Vas alive in 977. 


Ainba Pnisfid, 


oo 

iSucluvariiuin. 


23 

Nnravarmai7. 


24 

KTrlivjirman. 


25 

Jograj. 


2G 

Vairftln. 


27 



28 

Ham iSinglh j 


29 

1 

Bijai Singli ••• | 

Married S3’amaln<]cvi, daughier of Udaya- 
ditya of M fdwA, by wliom ho had a daughter, 
Alhanadevf, married to Ga^^akania, Kti 
ineburi of CJicdi. [/. A. XVIIT, 209 
nr. E. 1 . n, 303-1 ]. iV copperplate grant 
mentions Bijai »Singh in 1107 ; hi.s daugh- 
; ter was alive in 1 155. 

30 ' 

Ari Singh K 

• 

31 

Chond Singh, or 
Chondn. 

i 

32 

Vikram Singli, or Punj. 


33 

Kanin Singh I, or 

After him the family iHvidixl ofT into two 


Rail Singh. 

brnnelics ; the one with the title of Rfnval 
ruled at Chi tor, and Iht* other with tlic 
title of liana ruled at Scsoda, (whence 
the clan is calliKl SiNodia). 



34 

Khcm Singh, orlvHhcm 

lie Avas Ibiwai ; the contciuponirv Uana was 


Singh. 

Rahup. 

35 

Siitnant Singh 

Jle was Rawal j the contemporary Uanu i\as 
Nnrpat. 

30 

Kumar Singh 

lie was llav/al; the contemporary liana %vas 
Dinkaran. 

37 

1 .\rathan Singh 

llo w’as Ruwnl; the contcmponir}” Rana was 
Jnskaran. 
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List of chiefs of Mcivar {continued). 


No. 

Numo. 

Date, romavks, otc. 

38 

Padam Siugli. 

He was Rawal; contemporary Rana was 
Nagpal. 

39 

Jet Singh 

Mentioned in inscriptions dated 1213, 1322, 
1227 and 1252; contemporary Rana 
Puranptil. 

40 

Tej Singh 

IMentioned in inscriptions dated 1260, 1265 
and 1267 ; for tho last see Iv, pt. 

1, 17. The contemporary Rana was 
Prithwi Pal. 

41 

Samwr Smgh ... ' 

1 

Mentioned in several inseriptions dated 
between 1274 and 1285 — see LA, xvi, 
345 andxxii, 80; yL B, A. Iv, pt. 1, 18; 
and B, I, 84. Tho contemporary Ranas 
were Bhuvan Singh, Bhim Singh and Jai 
Singh. 

42 

i 

Ratan Singh I 

Tlie last Rawal of Chi tor ; he was the hus- 
band of PadmanT and was taken prisoner 
by Ala-nd>drn when be captured the fort 
in 1303. Tho survi\dng members of his 
family escaped to Dungarpur where they 
set up a separate principality which exists 
to the present day. 

43 , 

Lakshman Singh 

1 Not strictly a ruler of Chiton He belonged 
! to the Rana branch and was the successor 
of Jai Singh. When Ohitor was be- 
sieged by Xia-ud-din, he went to the 
help of his relative, Rawal Ratan Singh, 

1 and was killed there, along with seven of 

1 his sons, in 1303. 

44 

Ajai Singh 

The only surviving son of Lakshman Singh; 
he escaped to Kelwara in the Aravallis 
and ruled there. 

45 

Hamits Singh I 

Married tho daughter of Maldoo, tho Chau- 
han chief of Jalor, whom Muhammad 
Tughlak had appointed as governor of 
Chi tor, and by this means recovered that 
fortress; ho died in 1364. 

46 

Kbet Singh 

Ruled 1364-82. 
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List of chiefs oj ZfetvSr (continued). 


No, 

Name. 

Date, remarks, etc. 

47 

Laksb Singh or Lakha, 

, Ruled 1382-97. 

48 

Aloknl 

. Supplfinted his brother Chonda niul ruled 
1397-1433. 

49 

Kumbha 

. Ruled 1433-GS; erected the Jai Stambh at 
Cliitor to commemorate his victories over 
the kings of Malwa and Gujarat; was 
murdered by his son Uda. 

50 

XJda or Udai Karan ... 

Tlio parricide —ruled 1468-73 — expelled by 
his brother, Rai Mai. 

51 

Kai Mai 

Ruled M73-1508. 

52 

Satigrain Singh I or 
Sanga. 

Ditto 1508-27; tho most formidable 
opponent of Babar ; was defeated at the 
battle of Khanua and died soon after. 

53 

KaUin Singh II 

Ruled 1527-31. 

54 

Vikrat nudity a 

Ditto 1531-35. Chitor sacked by Bahadur 

1 Shah of Gujarat in 1534. 

55 

BanbTr 

An illegitimate nephew of No. 52; murdered 
Vikrarauditya and usurped the gaddi, 
hut was only permitted to occupy it for 
two years. 

5G 

Udai Singh 

Ruled 1537-72; founded Udaipur city in 
1559. Chitor sacked by Akbarin 1567. 

57 

Prntiip Singh I 

Ruled 1572-97. 

58 

Amar Singh I 

Ruled 1597-1620; tendered his submission 
to Jahangir on certain conditions in 1 614. 

59 

Karan Singh II 

Ruled 1620-28. 

GO 

Jagttt Singh I 

Ditto 1628-52. 

G1 

Ruj Singh I 

Ditto 1652-80. 

62 

Jai Singh II 

Ditto 1680-98. 

G3 

Amur Singh II 

Ditto 1698-1710. 
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Li&i oj chiG/B of M^war (conch(,dcd). 


No. 

Nmnie. 

Date, remarks, etc. ' 

G4 

Sangram Singh II 

Ruled 1710-34. 

65 

Jagat Singh II 

Ditto 1734-51. 

66 

Pmfcap Singh II 

Ditto 175F54. 

67 

Raj Singh IT 

Ditto 1754-61. 

68 

1 Ari Singh IJ 

Ditto 1701-73. 

69 

Hamir Singh 11 

Ditto 1773 7 

70 

Bblm Singh ... 

Ditto 1778-1 828 ; concluded treaty with the 
British Govorninent in 1818. 

71 

Jawiin Singh ... 

Ruled 1828-38. 

72 

Sardar Singli 

Ditto 1838-42. 

73 

Sarup Singh 

Ditto 1842-61. 

74 

Shambhu Singh , . 

Ditto 1861-74. 

75 

Sajjnn Singh 

. Ditto 1874-84. 

76 

1 Fateh Singii 

1 

. The present Maharanu. 


Explanation of abbreviations : 

i?, /. — Bhaunagar Inscriptions, i.e. a collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit 
inscriptions published by the Bhaunagar archroological 
department. 

/.— Epigraphica Indica. 

/, A . — -Indian Antiquary. 

J. B. A , — Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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TABLE No. VL 


Population, Udaipur Siatr, mi, 1891 and 1901 . 


Details. 

18S1. 

1S91. 

JOOl. 

■Remarks. 

Number of towns 

7 

13 

14 

In 1881 and 
1891 the Bhils 

Number of villages 

5,715 

5,812 

6,030 

were not regular- 
ly counted. The 





figures for these 

Total population 

Number of males 

1,494,220 

' 1,845,008 

1,018,805 

yerfrs opposite 
' total population 
and number of 
males, females and 

7!)R,223 

961,791 

532,016 

Animists include 
the estimated 
number of Ehils. 


Number of females 

095,997 

883,217 

480,759 

Tor this reason 
the percentages 
at the foot of the 


Number of Hindus 

1,321,521 

1,314.814 

779,076 

table are of little 
value. 


Number of Animists 

Number of jMusalmans . . , 

51,070 1 

377,970 

j 

134,114 

Again, the de- 
crease in the num- , 
ber of Hindus in 


43,322 

50,108 

40,072 : 

1891 and the 

Number of Christians . . . 


1 

great increase in 
that of Animists 


130 

137 

) 

243 

are due to the 
enumerated EMls 
having returned 
themselves as 

(fl) European and 

Eurasian 

(6) Native 


62 

59 

Hindus in 1881 
and as Animists 


75 

184 

in 1891. 

Urban population 

78,186 

131,302 

111,779 


Population per square mile 

118 

145 

80 



Percenfcago of variation in population — 

(i) between 1881 and 1891 

(ii) between 1881 and 1901 
(ui) between 1891 and ] 901 


+ 23'5 
-^ 31-8 
-44-8 
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TABLE No. VII. 


Populatiorij Udaipur Staie^ 1901, 



Number or 

PorUEATION. 

PorGentag( 

variation 


Divisional 

unit. 

Towns. 

Tillages. 

Total 

Urban, 

in popula- 
tion not- 
weon 1891 
and 1901. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

Zilas. 







1 . Blillwara . . . 

2 

2or) 

66,565 

14,844 

~31 

The BhJls 

2. Chhobi Sadvi 

1 

209 

31,662 

5,050 

-34 

^vere not 

3. Chitor 

1 

440 

66,004- 

7,593 

-51 

regularly 

4. Devasthtin 


102 

23,622 

. . * 

-43 

counted in 

5. Girwa 

i 

4S0 

124,267 

45,976 

-32 

1891; con- 

6. Jabazpur ... 

1 

30G 

42,150 

3,399 

-51 

sequently 

7. Kapasan 


142 

28,371 


-46 

the ligures 

8. Magra 


328 

48,460 


-48 

in column 

9. Mandalgarh 


258 

33,619 


-60 

6 are of 

10. Rasmi 


100 

26,897 


-42 

little value. 

1 1 . Sabran 

Parganas, 

... 

274 

53,800 


-46 


1. Bagor 


27 

7,482 


-40 


2. Hurra 


16G 

35,799 


-33 


3. Kbamnor 

... 

5o 

20,810 


-39 


4. Kumbbalgarb 


165 

28,003 


' -46 


5. Bajnagar . . . 


123 

22,064 


i -44 


6. Saira 


5S 

12,989 

... 

-45 


BhuviCits, 







1. Kberwara ... 

1 

119 

19,847 

2,289 

-63 


2. Kotra 

Jdgxr or mudfi 

1 

242 

17,641 

903 

-18 


estates. 







28 in number, see 

6 

2,222 

308,703 

31,725 

-48 


Bajputana Cen- 
sus Report, Part 





III. 







State total ... 

14 

6,030 

1,018,806 

111,779 

-44*8 
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TABLE No. VIIL 


The average monthly tvages (in rupees) of skilled and unskilled 
lahoin* in the Udaipur State. 


Years. 

Able-bodied 

agrfctrMami 

labourer. 

1 Syco or horso- 
keoper. 

Common mason, 
carpenter, or 
blacksmith. 

1 

2 

‘A 

4 

1873 ' 


5 

15 

1881 ' 

5 

6 

15 

1891 

1 to G 

5 to 6 

26 to 35 

1901 

4 to 6 

5-6 to 7 

22 to 25 

1905 

4 to 6 

5’5 to 7 

22 to 25 

190G 

4 to G 

6 to 7 

22 to 36 

1907 




1908 




1909 




1910 





This table Las been compiled from the Volume of Fnces and Wages in 
India (Twenty- third issue). It is believed that the wages are in the local 
currency, the rupee of which may be said to be worth from 12 to 13 
Imperial annas. 
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TABLE No. IX. 


Prices in seers (80 tolas) per rupee in the Udaiinir 8tai<i. 


Vkaus. 

Wheat. 

iiarley. 

Jowar. 

1 

JIaizc. 1 

1 

.Salt. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

! 

5 

6 

Average 1873-1880 ... ... 

IS 

18-7 


17*2 

19*1 

„ 1881-1890 * 

14'8 ' 

20-5 


20-1 

10-3 

„ 1891-1900 

12-3 

20-3 

20-7 

21 -8 

9*9 

1901 

10*6 

14*3 

15‘2 

15 

10*2 

190S 

11-8 

15*2 

1 16-2 

16*3 

10*4 

1903 

12 

21*2 

29'G 

31*2 

11*8 

1901 

13-8 

26*6 

! 29-7 

30-7 1 

12*3 

1905 

11-5 

15*9 

16-8 

16*3 

13*8 

1906 

10*5 

13 

14-7 

^ 13*7 

14*6 

1907 




1 

! 


1908 






1909 






1910 







Tliis table has been compiled from tlie'Yoluiwe of Prices and Wages in 
India. In working out the average prices for the decade ending 1900, 
the years of acute famine (1899‘1900) have been omitted. 
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TABLE No. X. 


The, Udaipur-CMtor HaUnay. 



1 

1 

1 

1900. 

1901. 

3905. 

! 190C. 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cftpit.il outlay (in rupi^cs) 

13,47,399 

10,80,010 

20,01,858 

20,G7,.1G.1 

20,75,567 

Gro-<i worl;iii.i» cxpexuo-s 
(in ruptv^) 

j 81,109 

1,32,224 

1,28,002 

1,04,375 

1 

1,12,345 

Not rovenuo (in nip( 5 's)... 

.03,701 

i 

1,85,704' 

1 

' 94,113' 

1 

1 

1,03,551 

1,35,407 

Porrcntn'^^c of net revenue 
on rapitfil i 

! 

3-39 

9 '37 

4 *50 

1 0-01 1 

! 1 

6'3J 

1 

Number of pu‘;‘'Ongcr.<x | 
carried | 

l>01,348 

100,309 

180,117 

250,424^ 

270,432 

Ton? of good? carried ... 

23,808 

54,728 

28,301 

lC,083j 

27,083 

Number of live atoeb 
carried 

Nil 

1,009 

154 

i 

65 

23 
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TABLE No, XL 

List of roads in the Udaipur State (IdOG), 



Length in Miles. 


Name op Road. 

Mot ailed. 

UrunetalleO, 

Remarks. 

U dnipur-Chitor 

70 

... 

Not repH-ired 
since 1895 and 
will soon have 
to bfi classed 
as unmetalled. 

portion of NasIrabad-'Nimacli 


82 

Superseded by 
railway, and 
now ra a i n - 

tained by 

tJ daipur-TClierwara 


50 

Governinent 
as a fair-wea- 

ILherwara-Kotra 


48 

tber road only. 

■pDTfcion 0? Kotra-B.oYieva 


22. 


Uduipur-Natlidwara ... ... 

13 

17 


Nathdwara-Desuri Pass 


38 


Deoli-Tikar 

6 

... 


XJdaipur-Kamlod-Bagdara 




TJdaipur-Sajjangarh ... 

4 



XJdaipur-Khas Odi 

2 



Udaipur city and suburbs 

29 



Udaipur-Bedla 

2 



Chitor station to town 

2 

i 


Obitor fort 

4 



Total 

! 

142 

257 
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TABLE No. XIL 

List of Impry'nO jmt and tnlegraph offices in the 
Uihtxpnr Stale in 1006. 


Office. . | Class. I Remakks, 
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TABLE No, XIIL 


Udaipur CeniraJ Jail. 


Particulars# 

1891. 

1901, 

1905. 

190G. 

Average daily jail popula- 
tion : 





{a) male 

495 

4G6 

422 

469 

(^) female ... 

25 

15 

29 

34 

Total 

520 

481 

451 

503 

Maximum population on 
any one day ^ 

588 

639 

505 

! 

543 

Daily average number of 
sick ... ... 

14-5 

8-9 

1*6 

0*33 

Number of deaths 


49 

9 

16 

Rate of mortality per 1,000 

23'1 

101*8 

19-9 

31*8 

Expenditure on jail main- 
tenance 

Es. 35,400 

iRs. 23,900 

Rs. 25,262 

... 

Cost per prisoner^... 

Ra. 68 

Rs. 50 

Rs. 64 

1 

Profits on jail manufactures 

Es. 1,700 

Rs, 1,977 

Rs. 1,744 

... 
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TABLE No, XIV, 


Schools hi ihc Udaipur States X905-W06. 


of institution. 

j JCiinibcr 
of inslitu- 
tions. 

i 

! 1 

N'cmiuiu on 

110I.I.S. 

I>An.Y AVKr.AOK 
ATTi:N*DAt?CI:. 


■ 


o 

p 


ExponcHUtre. 

Pum.K*. 

Secoidori/ schooh — 

(<i) 

1 ; 

1 ! 
j 

380 

... 

247 

1 

1 

Rs, 9,500 

(b) Miihilo 

1 

1 1 

47 

1 

1 

3G 


Rs, 900 

Primanj schools — 


i 





{a) Uppt'r 

10 

723 

114 

.527 1 

71 ! 

Rs. 3,200 

{b) JyOKor 

.20 ’ 

],5G7 

1 

1,102 ; 


Rs. 11,000 

Total of pnhlio 
institution'? 

\2 ' 

1 

2,72C 

IM 

2,002 

■ 71 ' 

1 

Ri. Ol.COO 

PlUVATn. 

United Free Clmrcli 
^Mihsion ftcliools ... 

7 

212 

140 

148 

1 

1 

1 116 

Rs. 2,300 

Clmrdi ]Mij5-si<>iiuiy 





1 

Rs. 350 

Society school'- ... I 

3 

G2 


35 


Mcwfir lihil Corj)s 
schools ... ... 

2 

^ot 

Iniown 


96 

... 

Not known 

GkaKJ) TOTAf. ... 

54 

3,000 

254 

2,281 

187 

Rs. 27,250. 


hchooh. 







Tiioro t\re also numerous private sclioolfl ot iho intligonous typr^, fi\ioh ng 
and p'dhdifth'^j IfUl no dctniJ^ arc available. 
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TABLE No. XV. 


List of schools in the Udaipur Staie^ 1900. 


Locality. 

Class. 

Management. 

ArerAge 

attendance. 

Aguncba 

Lo'sver primary . . . 

Barbar ... 

31 

Ahar ... 

ditto 

U. F, C. jMission 

. 37 

ditto 

ditto (girls) 

ditto 

8 

Akola ... 

Lower primary . . . 

Bai'bar 

34 

Arni ... 

ditto 

ditto 

19 

Blilhvara 

ditto (girls) 

U. F. C. Mission 

. 15 

ditto 

Secondary middle 

Barbar ... 

93 

Bigod ... 

Lower primary ... 

ditto 

34 

Ohhoti Sadri . . . 

Upper ditto 

ditto 

95 

Ghitor ... 

ditto 

ditto 

115 

Bindoli 

Lower primary ... 

ditto 

‘ 23 

Btooda 

ditto 

1 

ditto 

17 

Galund 

ditto 

ditto 

42 

Hurra ... 

ditto 

ditto 

53 

♦Tahazpiir 

1 Upper primary ... 

ditto 

68 • 

Jasma ... 

Lower ditto ... 

ditto 

31 

J awar ... 

ditto 

ditto 

20 

Jharol ... 

ditto 

ditto 

15 

Kagdar 

ditto 

C. M. Society 

6 

Halbai,,. 

ditto .... 

ditto 

14 

Kanora 

ditto 

Barbar ... 

20 





.i;3ur Stcitc, J900 — (coniinncd), 


/.ijf oftthooh in th( Udaipur Slate, Jm-(eoniinncdj. 



Mtmagcm(snl. 

Avcrngo 

nttcnclancc. 


Upj’cr primary 

Barljar ... 

97 

KC'tilKHl 

Lo^vc^ tWiii) 

ditto 

1-1 

KbcuKh 

ditto 

ditto 

sn 

Khonvam 


C. M. Sncicty 

15 

tiUto 

Up 5 >tr primary ... 

Blnl Corps 

m 

Kotm 

T^^^vor <HlU) 

j ditto 

13 

Kur.'tj .. 

Uppr ditto 

j Durbar ,, 

3.3 

Mfiholi 

I-^>wer ditto 

1 

ditto 

ar. 

M'infhvl 

Uppor ditto 

ditto 

72 

Mi”f:<'LT!j;;r*rh ... 

ditto 

ditto 

72 

Mf-oll 

L/iwrr ditto (prl'i) 

U. r. C. Mi«'?i(in.., 

23 


: Urr»rpnnrtry ... 

Dorlur . 

l:) 

Kftfifinii 

ditto 

ditto . . ... J 

10 

Pmifhir 

ditto 

[ ditto 

23 

... 

ditto , . 

ditto 

20 

Potliln 

ditto 

ditto 

42 

r«r j 

\ 

Vpprr primary . 

ditto 

U 

1 

Paipur ... i 

ditt<> 

ditto 

49 

PjOnnj^ar 

I/>v.('r primury . , 

ditto 

34 

Dev... 

ditto 

ditto 

DO 

Ha’inir 

ditto 

ditUi 

36 

Uclrna^^ru 

ditto 

ditto 

2G 

ii'ihran 

ditto 

ditto j 

17 



Lint of schools in ike Udaipur SiatCy 1906 — (concluded). 


Localit}’. 

Class. 

Managciijcnt. 

Average 
attendaiice. ' 

Singhpur 

Lower primary ... 

Durbar 

21 

Udaipur city ... 

Higli school 

ditto 

267 

ditto 

Primaiy (three) 

ditto 

294 

ditto 

^ ditto (girls) ... j 

ditto 

' 71 

ditto 

' ditto ... 1 

U. F. 0. Mission... 

70 

ditto 

ditto (boys) ... j 

ditto 

98 

ditto 

ditto (Bliil boys) 

ditto 

13 

Untala 

Lower primary 

Darbar 

41 


A total of 54 schools (forty-two maintained by the Darbar, seven by 
the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, three by the Church 
Missionary Society, and two by the Mo war Bhil Corps), Furtlier, forty- 
nine schools for boys, including one high, one anglo-vernacular middle, 
and ono anglo-vernacular primary; and five primary schools for girls 
Daily average attendance 2,522, namely 2,335 hoys and 187 girls. 










TABLE No. XVI. 


Jlofpitnh etc. ui Hi' Udaipur State. 



ISSl. 

ISOl. 

1901. 

i9on. • 

I 

2 

:) 

4 

n 

Number of Un-pUaU mul 
di?pensirie- 

7 

18 

2U 

20 

Ntimlier <if patients 

trcate.| 

(0) 

12,920 

(c) 

ms.-lTG 

200,049 

148,579 

Daih* ftverni^f' lujiabur of: — 





(n) 

(‘0 

10 

(l>) 

lOG 

205 1 

115 

Oiibpulu'ril^J 

(«) 

(a) 

808 

1,073 

87G 

NumU'r nf (>|i'*rations 
I'Orfunm-d 

(«) 

001 

('■) 

0,9 IC 

7,715 

G,G03 

ExpMuUtun* by (ho Oar* 
bar 


R.s. 

23,GV0 

Ks. 

2*b5-18 

Ks. 

2G,28G 


(a) Eichuliiii; for tlin two rcgimcntnl hospitals and tbo 

Mifiiori lidspilal, wliicli arc not available. 


(fi) lOxcbuling figm-CT for Kbcrwlrn regimental hospital, Kotra 
' civil lu)Kpll.al, Residency hospital and Mission hospital. 

(e) Rxchuling figures for Jvlinrwarn rcgimonlal hospital, Kotra 
civil hospital and Bcs-idcncy hospital. 








TABLE No. XVII. 


Hospitals and dispensaries in the Udaipur Staie^ 1905, 




S ^ 

V) 

o 

tt 

rt 

o 

U.MLY 

avkhaok 

N’UMBKU 

OF 


Hospital oi’ dispensary. 

Mamtaiued by 

O rt 

B ^ 

Number 

treated. 

zn 

- ? 

ei 

Out* 

patients. 

o ^ 
tn 

C C 

Bhihvara hospital 

Darbur 

20 

6,307 

7 

52 

517 

Chitor ditto 

ditto ’ ... 

12 

10,140 

9 

92 

704 

Chhoti Sadri dispensary 

ditto 

... 

9,443 

2 

42 

680 

Jabazpur hospital 

ditto 

10 

5,104 

2 

30 

178 

Kapfisan ditto 

ditto 

5 

3,220 

1 

24 

lie 

Kherwara : — 







(a) Regimental hospital 

Government... 

28 

412 

21 


... 

(5) Civil ditto 

Partly Govt,, 

10 

6,884 

4 

42 

151 

Rotra : — 

(tt) Civil hospital 

partly private ' 
subscriptions, 

ditto 

8 

1,330 

o 

11 

75 

(6) Detachment hospital 

Government... 

7 

77 

4 i 

... 

... 

Mandalgarli dispensary 

Darbar 


2,050 

9 

35 

160 

Nathdwara ditto 

Mabarfij Gosain 


8,596 


71 

589 

Rasmi ditto ... 

Darbar 

. . . 

4,431 

4 

42 

225 

Sahran ditto ... 

ditto 

... 

4,290 

3 

41 

194 

Snrara hospital 

ditto 

10 

3,763 

; 4 

1 29 

219 

TJdaipur city : — 







(a) Jail hospital 

ditto 

1 12 

1,744 

1 

5 

34 

(6) Lansdowne' hospital 

ditto 

GO 

27,750 

28 

149 

1,361 

(c) Railway dispensary 

ditto 


2,507 

... 

14 

99 

(d) Residency hospital 

Government. 

4 

1,618 

1 

13 

100 

(e) Shepherd Mission 

Mission 

64 

46,392 

14 

153 

1,143 

hospital. 





(/) Walter female hos- 

Darbar 

24 

2,015 

6 

22 

58 

pital. 

Total ... 







274 

148,579 1 

Ub 

876 

6,603 





TABLE No. XVIIl. 


rticci'nn'ion in the Udaipur State. 


ParticaUrj. 

IJjSI. 

lFOO-01. 

ICUO-Ol. 

3905.0G. 

1906-07, 

^Climber of vaccinators oin* 
ploywl 

r» 

20 

19 

19 

19 

NtimbT of vaccination*^ 
|>cr tonned 

3,485 

13,872 1 

11,310 

j 

10,428 

20,046 

dumber of vacri> 

Tiatiwns 

3,103 1 

i 

i 

! 

1 

13,GG3 i 

! 

I 

^ 11,285 

! 

10,304 

, 19,909 

Kntiaof ]>cr^on*i snccc'sfiilly 
vncciimt/*d por 1,000 of 
population 

i 

0 j2 

7'40 

11*7 

; 1 

i 

19 

1 

19-G 

j 


Ks. 


Rr. 

Rs. 

S Rs. 

Total expenditure on vacci- 
nation 

3G2 

2,08G 

2,002 

2,014 

2,047 

Co^t j}t)r fiiicccsiHful oa‘;o {in 
pit"') 

22 

29 

34 

20 

10.J 





28 

TABLE No. XIX. 


List of nobles of the first rank in Udaijmr. 




Holdku's 

Arr/:oxiM.\TF. 

ANNlUn 


Rank. 

Name of estate. 

! 

Title. ; 

i 

Clan. 

Iiicotne of 
citato. 

Tribute to 

I larbfir. 

Rkm.\rt;s 

1 

Bari Sfidri ... 

i 

Raj 

Jhfvlfi 

Rs. 

48,000 

P,s. 

820 


2 

Bedla 

Rao 

Chauhan 

1 G4,000 

4,100 


3 

Tvotliaria 

Ra\vat ...j 

ditto 

32,000 

1,200 


4 

Salumbar 

ditto 

Sesodka ... 

80,000 

Kil. 


5 

BijoJia 

Rao 

Ponwar ... 

57,000 

2,860 


6 

Deogarh 

1 Rawnt ... 

Scsodia ...i 

11,20,000 

! 6,700 

j J^qual in 

7 

Begua 

ditto 

j ' 

ditto 

i 

48,000 

6,200 

1 rank. Vl4ien 

1 one attends 
fat court, the 
1 other stays 
j away. 

8 

Delwara 

Raj Ranfi 

Jlifila , . . ' 

72,000 

4,900 

t 

9 

Amet ' 

Rawat . . . , 

Scsodia ... 

28,000 

2,700 


10 

Meja 

ditto . . . : 

1 

ditto 

25,000 

1 2,600 


11 

Gogunda 

Raj 

Jhiila 

24,000 

1 

! 2,040 1 


12 

Kdnor 

Rawat . , . 

Scsodia ... 

,32,00(1 

2,500 


13 

Bhindar 

Mali a raj , . . 

ditto 

48,000 

3,800 


14 

Badnor 

Thakur ... 

Ratlior ... 

70,000 

3,300 

1 


16 

Bansi 

Rilwat ... 

Sesodia ... 

24,00b 

I 

ICO 

] 

16 

Bhainsrorgarh 

ditto ... 

ditto 

80,000 

6,000 

J As above. 

17 

Parsoli 

Rao 

Chauhan 

20,000 

740 


18 

Kurabar 

Rawat . , . 

Sesodia ... 

40,000 

mi. 

j- As above. 





